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BRITISH    PLUTARCH. 

^  c^c^oo^c^c^c^c^c^o^c^c^cc^o^c^ 

The  LIFE  of 
OLIVER     CROMWELL, 

[A.  D.  1599,  to  1658.] 
Including  Memoirs  of  FAIRFAX  and  LUDLOW. 


H  E  hiftory  of  no  modern  nation  fur- 
nifhes  any  example  of  fo  extraordinary 
a  revolution,  as  thnt  which  was  fuccefs- 
^u^y  accomplifhed  in  England,  by  the 
perfonal  bravery,  political  abilities,  and 
general  knowledge  of  mankind  united  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  private  individual  whole  life  we  are  now 
to  prefent  to  our  readers.  Nor  can  any  apology  be 
made  for  omitting  it  in  the  former  edition  of  THE 
BRITISH  PLUTARCH  ;  for,  however  we  may  con- 
demn Cromwell  as  a  bafe  ufurper  of  the  fupreme 
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power  of  his  country,  and  as  a  deferter  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  true  patriotifm,  by  which  he  firft  gained 
credit  and  efteem  with  his  fellow  fubjects,  this  can 
be  no  juftification  for  fuch  an  omiffion  ;  fome  of  the 
greateft  heroes  of  antiquity  being  involved  in  the 
fame  crime  of  ambition,  whofe  glorious  military 
exploits,  and  wife  adminiftration  of  the  governments 
they  illegally  obtained  have  effaced  in  a  great  degree 
their  treafon  in  obtaining  them,  and  immortalifed 
their  names 

Plutarch  has  not  omitted  a  fingle  circumftanceof 
any  moment,  in  the  life  of  Julius  Caefar,  and  pof- 
terity  feems  to  have  forgot  his  crimes,  in  the  re- 
membrance of  his  public  and  private  virtues  :  with 
much  greater  reafon  may  we  at  this  diftance  of  time, 
throw  a  veil  over  the  ufurpation  of  Cromwell,  fmce 
its  confequences  became  glorious,  by  his  wife  admi- 
niftration, which  made  his  country  formidable  both 
by  fea  and  land,  and  procured  her  fome  territorial 
acquifitions,  and  many  important  commercial  ad- 
vantages, which  fhe  enjoys  to  this  very  hour.  The 
unprejudiced  reader  therefore  will  not  be  d'fpleafed 
to  find  an  ample  life  of  Oliver  Qromwell  fubitituted 
in  the  place  of  imperfect  memoirs  of  Fairfax  and 
Ludlow,  whofe  public  tranfaclions  are  fo  blended 
with  thehiflory  of  Cromwell,  that  they  cannot  with 
any  propriety  be  detached  from  it,  and  for  this  rea- 
fon are  now  included  in  it. 

OliverCromwell  was  born  atHuntingdon  in  the 
year  1599^  a;;d  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  fa- 
mily of  Welfh  extraction,  originally  of  the  name  of 
Williams,  but  one  of  his  anceftors  marrying  the 
lifter  of  Thomas  Cromwell  earl  of  Ellex,  (videvol.l. 
p.  105.)  a  fonby  that  marriage  afl  timed  his  mother's 
maiden  name,  and  tranfmitted  it  to  his  fon  Sir  Henry 
Cromwell  of  Hinchinbrooke,  grandfather  to  Oliver. 
Mr,  Robert  Cromwell  his  father,  was  the  fecond 

fon 
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fon  of  Sir  Henry  ;  and  his  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  Sir  Richard  Stewart  of  the  ifie  of  Ely.  It  appears 
that  no  extraordinary  folicitude  was  {hewn  about 
his  education  during  his  juvenile  years,  for  he  con- 
tinued as  a  day  icholar  at  the  free  fchool  of  Hunting- 
don till  he  was  feventeen.  It  is  pretended  however, 
that  even  in  this  fir  ft  ftage  of  his  life,  many  ftran^e 
circumftances  occurred  which  were  prefaces  of  nis 
future  preatnefs.  But  it  would  diferace  the  d  . 

o  o  o 

of  hiftory  in  this  enlightened  age  fo  much  as  to  men 
tion  them  j  they  are  childiih  and  frivolous  to  the  lair 
degree  ;  and  perhaps,  if  ftories  of  this  kind  handed 
down  to  us  from  the  days  of  ignorance  and  fupertti- 
tion  refpe£ting  the  mod:  renowned  heroes  of  antiqui- 
ty were  examined  critically,  it  would  be  found  that 
?hey  were  the  ingenious  fictions  of  Biographers  cal- 
culated to  embellifh  the  lives  of  illuflrious  men,  and 
invented  after  they  had  attained  to  the  fummit  of 
human  grandeur.  Whereprefages  and  omens  formed 
a  part  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  a  country,  and 
it  was  the  ambition  of  their  warriors  and  legislators 
to  claim  a  defcent  from  their  gods,  extraordinary 
prodigies  at  their  birch,  and  miraculous  figns  and 
•wonders  portending  in  their  infant  ilate,  their  future 
deftiny,  were  flattering  ornaments  to  the  memoirs 
of  their  lives,  generally  penned  before  their  deaths; 
and  very  eafily  introduced,  by  poetical  licence,  when 
moft  hiilories  were  written  in  verfe,  and  calculated 
for  rehearfal  upon  folemn  public  occafions.  Thus 
the  illufive  fable  once  forged,  was  as  readily  engraft- 
ed into  profe  compofitions,  with  the  fame  view  of 
gratifying  the  vanity  of  fucceeding  princes,  in  every 
country  and  in  every  age,  in  which  an  indifcrimi- 
nate  admiration  and  a  blind  imitation  of  the  antients 
has  been  confidered  as  the  teft  of  learning,  refined 
taite,  and  polifhed  manners. 

B  2  But 
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But  fuch  at  prefent  is  the  happy  ftate  of  fcience 
in  Britain,  that  as  fuperftition  and  ignorance  have 
died  away,  fo  has  the  idle  veneration  for  thu  abfur- 
dities  of  antiquity  ;  and  therefore  it  would  ill  he- 
come  the  editor  of  an  hiftorical  compilation,  de- 
figned  chiefly  for  the  rifing  generation,  and  which 
may  probably  find  its  way  into  our  academies  and 
univerfities,  to  propagate  the  idle  vifions  or  reveries 
of  young  Cromwell. 

In  fact,  if  he  had  given  fuch  early  and  ftrong 
indications,  as-  fome  writers  ailert,  that  ambition 
was  his  ruling  paflion,  he  would  have  been  more 
narrowly  watched,  at  his  firft  appearance  in  public 
life,  inftead  of  being  rather  neglected  and  defpifed 
for  fome  time  after.  And  if  we  clofely  attend 
to.  the  feveral  gradations  by  which  he  afcended  to 
the  fupremacy,  it  will  be  found  that  he  attained 
it  by  the  itrength  of  a  moil  extraordinary  genius, 
and  happy  capacity  to  difcern  and  avail  himfelf  of 
a  variety  of  favorable  public  incidents  as  they  oc- 
curred, many  of  which  v/ere  hardly  within  the 
verge  of  probability,  much  Icfs  within  the  coinpafs 
of  human  forefight  to  predict  -}  and  the  failure  of 
any  one  of  them  muft  have  proved  fatal  to  him. 
In  fine,  his  ambition,  and  the  favorable  opportuni- 
ties of  gratifying  it,  evidently  fp rung  up,  and  grew 
together  :  the  paflion  itfclf  acquiring  ftrength  by 
the  frequency  of  fuccefsful  gratifications  :  a  pro- 
perfy  common  to  ambition  and  the  love  of  money. 

About  the  2ge  of  feventeen  Cromwell  was  lent 
to  Sidney-college  in  Cambridge  to  purfue  his  ftu- 
dies,  but  without  any  determination  of  choice,  that 
we  know  of,  either  on  the  part  of  his  father  or 
himfeif,  of  his  future  deftination  in  life,  which 
accounts  for  his  not  applying  himfelf  clofely  either 
to  divinity,  law  or  phyfic,  but  on  the  contrary, 
devoting  more  of  his  time  to  manly,  robuil  exer- 

cifes. 
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cifes,  while  he  remained  at  the  univerfity,  than 
could  poflably  have  been  fpared,  if  he  had  applied 
hrmfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  either  of  the  three  learned 
profeifions,  with  a  view  of  fixing  upon  one  of  them 
for  his  fupport.  An  active,  riither  than  a  fedentary 
life  feemed  to  be  his  choice,  and  polite,  rather  than 
abftrufe  learning,  his  favorite  ftudy ;  by  which  he 
acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  hiftory,  and  a  correct,  eafy  ftile  in  writing. 

Oliver's  father  being  a  younger  brother,  the 
fcanty  income  of  his  eftate  was  not  fufficient  for 
the  decent  fupport  of  his  family,  confifting  of  a 
fon  and  four  daughters,  on  which  account  hss  mo- 
ther engaged  in  fome  branch  of  the  brewing  trade, 
without  the  participation  or  ailiftance  of  her  huf- 
band,  applying  the  profits  to  the  railing  portions 
for  her  daughters,  whom  fhe  married  into  good  fa- 
milies. This  was  the  fituation  of  the  family,  when 
Mr.  Cromwell  the  father  died,  about  two  years  after 
his  fon  had  been  at  the  univerfity,  and  upon  this 
event  he  was  called  home  by  his  mother,  but  the  ir- 
regularity of  his  conduct  giving  her  great  uneafmeis, 
fhe  was  advifed  to  bring  him  up  to  the  law,  and 
in  confequence  fent  him  to  Lincoln's  inn.  However 
as  fhe  continued  her  bufmefs,  this  fhort  refulence 
at  home,  furnifhed  an  opportunity  to  the  cavaliers 
to  ftile  him  a  brewer,  and  the  fon  of  a  brewer. 

A  fortunate  incident  foon  took  him  ofFfrom  the 
ftudy  of  the  law,  which  by  no  means  fuited  his  in- 
clination. Sir  Richard  Stewart  his  maternal  uncle 
died,  who  had  bequeathed  him  an  eftate  worth  five 
hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  having  now  feen 
the  folly  of  diilipation  and  riot,  he  very  prudently 
retired  into  the  country,  and  became  as  remarka- 
bly fober  and  religious  as  he  had  been  vicious  and 
extravagant.  For  fome  time  after,  he  was  a  devout 
member  of  the  church  of  England,  but  upon  pay- 
B  3  ing 
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ing  his  addreiles  to  Elizabeth  the  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Bouchier  of  EfTex,  whom  he  afterwards  mar- 
ried, he  became  acquainted  with  fome  eminent  pu- 
ritan minifters  and  gentlemen,  intimate  in  that  fa- 
mily, whofe  religious  fentiments  he  imbibed,  and 
his  lady  being  cf  that  perfuaf ion,  he  was  foe n  pre- 
vailed upon  to  adhere  to  their  party  ;  now  growing 
very  powerful,  and  by  their  intereft  he  was  elected  to 
ierve  in  the  third  parliament  of  Charles  I.  which 
met  on  the  lyth  day  of  March  1628,  but  we  are 
not  tojd,  what  place  he  reprefented,  nor  where  he 
refidtd  at  this-  time.  The  king  as  ufual  wanted  this 
parliament  to  proceed  upon  his  fupply  before  they 
entered  into  any  consideration  of  the  many  grievances 
complained  of  in  the  admini&ration  of  govern- 
ment :  but  this  the  patriotic  party  would  not  admit, 
infifting  that  the  fupply  ihould  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  redrefs  of  grievances ;  and  upon  this  plan  they 
prepared  a  p  titon  of  right  to  be  prefented  to  the 
king;,  before  the  fupply  which  they  voted,  ihould 
rercivs  the  royal  afient,  that'if  he  granted  the  prayer 
of  the  petition,  both  might  pafs  into  a  law  at  one 
and  the  fame  time.  The  fubje<£ts  of  the  petition 
were,  "  That  no  loan  or  tax  might  be  levied  on 
the  fubjecl:  but  by  confent  of  parliament.  That  no 
man  might  be  imprifoned,  but  by  legal  procefs. 
That  foldiers  might  not  be  quartered  on  people 
againit  their  wills.  That  no  commifiions  be  granted 
for  executing  martial  law."  To  which  the  king 
anfwered,  "  I  will  that  right  be  done  according  to 
the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  realm."  The  commons 
apprehending  fome  flate  trick  or  fubterfuge  couched 
in  this  anfwer,  becaufe  it  was  not  exprefted  in  the 
ufual  terms  denoting  the  royal  aifent,  refolved  to 
addrefs  his  nujefty  for  a  fuller  anfwer,  and  both  in 
the  debate  upon  the  firir.  queftion  for  proceeding  to 
a  redrefs  of  grievances  before  voting  the  fupply,  and 

in 
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in  that  for  a  fuller  anfv/er  to  the  petition  j  Oliver 
Cromwell  was  a  fpeaker,  but  did  not  at  this  time 
diftinguHh  himfelf,  as  fome  hiftorians  relate,  any 
further  than  as  a  member  in  the  oppofition. 

The  king  perceiving  that  nofupply  could  be  ob- 
tained, though  he  had  threatened  todiflblve  the  par- 
liament, without  palling  the  petition  of  right,  came 
to  the  houfe  of  peers  on  the  ^th  of  June,  and  patted 
it  in  the  ufual  form  of  words.  «  Soit  droit  fait 
comme  il  eft  defire."  The  commons  having  carried 
this  great  point,  readily  granted  a  very  ample  flip- 
ply,  but  this  by  no  means  fatisiied  the  court,  for 
a  fchemewas  now  fet  on  foot  by  the  oppofition,  to 
remonftrate  againft  an  ancient  branch  of  the  royal 
revenues,  tonnage  and  poundage,  a  duty  on  the 
importation  of  wine  and  merchandife  ;  and  to  pre- 
vent this  violent  attack  on  what  the  king  confidered 
as  his  prerogative,  the  parliament  was  prorogued 
on  the  26th  of  the  fame  month  to  the  20th  of  Oc- 
tober, and  then  by  proclamation  to  the  2 id  of  Ja- 
nuary 1629.  This  long  recefs  only  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  king's  enemies  to  foment  animoiitics 
and  difcontents  and  to  form  ftrong  parties  through- 
out the  kingdom,  fo  that  upon  the  meeting  of  par- 
liament new  grievances  were  added  to  the  old,  and 
as  heavy  a  complaint  made  of  the  religious,  as  of 
the  civil  ftate  of  the  nation.  His  majefty  however 
adhered  to  the  affair  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  en- 
deavouiing  to  make  it  thefirft  bufmefs  of  the  feffion 
by  requiring  in  his  fpeech  from  the  throne,  that  it 
might  be  fettled  on  him  for  life,  as  it  had  been  on  his 
anceftors.  The  commons  on  the  contrary  refolved 
to  proceed  upon  the  ftate  of  religion,  previous  to  any 
other  matter,  on  account  of  the  increafe  of  Armini- 
arnfm  and  the  encouragement  given  to  popery  ;  to 
this  they  were  inftigatecl  by  that  celebrated  and  active 
patriot  Mr.  John  lym,  whofe  integrity  and  public 
B  virtue 
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virtue  endeared  him  to  his  country,  and  whofe  oppo- 
jition  to  the  arbitrary  meafures  of  adminiftration  was 
not  founded  either  on  ambition  or  felfiihnefs,  but 
on  a  perfect  knowledge  of,  and  a  zealous  attachment 
to  the  conftitution  :  With  fuch  a  character  and  the 
advantages  of  a  powerful  elocution,  his  influence 
in  the  houfe  was  unrivalled,  and  Oliver  Cromwell 
clpfeJy  trod  in  his  llcps  with  refpecl  to  his  political 
conduct.  Mr.  Pym  moved,  that  a  covenant  might 
be  taken  by  the  houfe,  binding  the  members  to 
maintain  their  religion  and  rights;  Cromwell  fup- 
ported  the  motion  in  a  fpeech  complaining  in  direct 
terms  ofNeile  bifhop  of'Winchefter  for  countenanc- 
ing popery  ;  this  bold  proceeding  joined  to  an  inci- 
dent which  had  happened  during  the  recefs,  which 
was  his  oppofing  and  preventing  the  execution  of 
a  plan  concerted  by  the  king  and  the  earl  cf  Bedford 
for  draining  the  fens  in  Lincolnmire  and  the  ifle  of 
Ely,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  people,  and  he  be- 
gan to  be  talked  of  as  a  riftng  patriot,  of  whom  great 
hopes  might  be  conceived  ;  and  from  this  time  he 
was  dHHnguifhed  in  the  houfe,  by  being  chofen  upon 
moft  committees  refpedling  the  ftate  of  the  nation  j 
the  firft  in  which  he  acted  was  the  committee  on  re- 
ligion in  this  parliament  j  but  the  officers  of  the 
cuflomshavingfeizc-dthemerchandifeofMr.Rolles, 
a  merchant  of  the  city  of  London  and  a  member  of 
the  houfe,  and  detained  them  for  the  duties  of  ton- 
nage and  poundage,  he  complained  of  a  breach  of 
privilege,  and  the  confideration  of  this  bufmefs  ab- 
Ibrbed  all  others  ;  for  the  houfe  was  thrown  into 
a  flame  by  a  meifage  from  the  king,  who  avowed 
that  the  cuftom-houfe  officers  had  only  obeyed  his 
commands.  This  rafh  innovation  on  the  part  of  the 
crown  was  immediately  voted  a  breach  of  privilege  ; 
and  a  protedation  was  drawn  up,  by  the  patriotic 
party,  declaring  "  That  whoever  fhould  bring  in 

innovations 
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innovations  in  religion,  or  leek  to  introduce  popery 
or  arminianifm :  and  whoever  fhould  advife  the 
taking  of  tannage  and  poundage,  not  granted  by 
parliament,  or  ihould  pay  the  fame,  fhould  be 
accounted  enemies  to  the  kingdom."  The  fpeaker, 
who  was  againit  this  proceeding,  and  had  refufed 
to  put  the  queftion  if  it  fhould  be  read,  was  held 
by  force  in  the  chair,  and  the  doors  were  locked 
while  it  was  read  ;  after  which  the  houfe  adjourned 
in  confufion  to  a  certain  day,  though  it  was  known 
that  the  gentleman  ufher  of  the  black  rod  was  in 
waiting  with  a  meffage  from  the  king.  The  minif- 
try  now  took  a  meafure,  which  widened  the  breach 
between  his  majerty  and  the  houfe  of  commons,  and 
if  on  the  one  hand  it  is  a  difputable  point,  whether 
the  commons  encroached  on  the  king's  prerogative 
in  the  affair  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  there  can  be 
none  on  the  other,  refpeiting  the  manifeft  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  people  by  the  crown,  for 
the  members  who  had  been  molt  active  in  drawing 
up  the  proteft,  and  obliging  the  fpeaker  to  iiay  in 
t lie  chair  while  itwas.read^  were  illegally  taken  into 
cuftody  by  warrants  from  the  privy  council,  and 
refuting  to  be  rtfponiible  tor  what  they  had- £aid  or 
done  in  the  home,  were  committed  to  the.  tower  j  and 
informations  were  exhibited  agaimt  them  for  a  riot, 
in  the  liar-chamber  court;  to  the  jurifdi&ion  of 
this  court  they  refufed  to  fubmitj,  and  the  infor- 
mations being  removed  Jto  the  icing's  bench,  they 
agreed  by  their  couacil  to  plead,  but  the  motion 
was  over-rultd^  they  were  adjudged  to  be  impri- 
foned  during  the  king's  pleafure,  and  Sir  John  Elliot 
died  in  prifoiu  This  fhould  be  confide  red  as  the 
firft  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Charles,  and 
as  a  direct  violation  of  his  coronation  oath ;  from, 
this  time  therefore,  fmce  he  offered  no  indemnifi- 
cation to  his  fubje&s,  we  may  account  the  civil 
B  5  compadi 
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compact  as  dillblved,  and  though  the  fword  was  not 
drawn  till  fome  years  after,  that  neither  due  pro- 
tection on  the  part  of  the  king,  nor  true  allegiance 
on  the  part  of  the  fubje£ts  any  longer  fubfifted.  But 
it  is  obfervable,  that  neither  Pym  nor  Cromwell  were 
concerned  in  the  riotous  proceedings  of  the  members, 
yet  had  they  been  justifiable,  it  is  moft  probable  the 
firft  would  have  been  an  active  man  upon  the  occa- 
fion  ;  in  fa6t,  the  proceedings  were  unwarrantable  ; 
and  if  Charles  had  taken  the  conftitutional  method 
of  complaining  to  the  houfe,  and  obliging  the  com- 
mons to  proceed  in  a  parliamentary  way  againft  the 
delinquents  of  their  own  body,  great  part  of  the 
mifchiefs  that  enfued  would  have  been  timely  pre- 
vented. Inftead  of  this,  he  haitily  diffblved  the 
parliament,  and  then  illegally  profecuted  and  im- 
prifoned  the  offending  members. 

The  king  now  took  the  fatal  resolution  to  govern 
without  parliaments,  the  foul  of  the  conftitution  ; 
and  having  contrived  various  ways  to  levy  money  as 
well  for  the  fupport  of  his  houfhold  as  for  the  ad- 
miniflration  of  his  civil  government,  all  equally  ille- 
gal and'  oppreffive  ;  fuch  as  monopolies  of  fait,  foap, 
leather,  coals,  pins,  &c.  and  by  afleilments  for  {hip- 
money:  the  payment  of  which  was  exacted  under 
the  penalty,  in  cafe  of  refufal,  ofr  fine  and  imprifon- 
ment ;  many  gentlemen  of  landed  property  refolved 
to  fell  their  eftates.  and  others  to  difpofe  of  their  per- 
fonal  effects,  and  leave  the  kingdom.  They  were  fur- 
ther induced  to  meditate  this  voluntary  exile,  by  the 
fevere  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  {tar-chamber ; 
and  the  ecclefialtical  hig-hcornmiflion  court,  the 
fentences  of  which  were  fo  infamous,  and  the  fines 
fo  heavy,  that  men  were  liable  to  the  moft  difgrace- 
ful  punifhments,  and  to  ruin  in  their  fortunes  for 
nonconformity  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  and  doc- 
trines of  the  church  of  England.  To  prevent  this 

emigration 
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emigration,  as  if  Charles  had  determined  that  his 
fubjccts  fhould  have  no  refource  left,  a  ploclamaticn 
was  iifued  in  the  year  1637,  laying  an  embargo  ou 
all  fhips  outward  bound,  having  pafiengers  on  board, 
till  the  pafiengers  fhould  obtain  a  licence  for  leav- 
ing the  kingdom,  from  fuch  of  the  lords  of  the  privy 
council,  as  were  appointed  for  the  bufmefs  of  fo- 
reign plantations  ;  and  amongft  other  perfons  of 
note  found  on  board  thefe  /hips  were  the  famous 
John  Hampden  and  Oliver  Cromwell  his  relation. 
A  direct  refutation  this,  of  the  idle  froiies  told  of 
Cromwell  in  his  youth  ;  the  intention  of  the  puri- 
tan noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  planned  the  pro- 
pofed  emigration  was,  to  fettle  in  New  England, 
there  to  enjoy  in  a  private,  retired  manner,  their 
religious  opinions  and  their  perfonai  freedom,  with- 
out any  defign  of  disturbing  government  at  home ; 
which  they  thought  would  be  reformed  in  time,  ei- 
ther by  experience  of  the  inconveniences  of  its  pre- 
fent  excefies,  by  the  natural  death  of  the  king,  or 
by  fome  other  unforefeen  revolution  :  but  it  is  evi- 
dent they  had  no  intention  of  taking  any  adlive  part 
in,  much  lefs  of  concerting  fuch  a  revolution.  Oi 
this  party  was  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  from  the 
fmallnefs  of  his  fortune,  and  his  middle  rank  in  I  ire, 
could  have  no  other  profpecl:  in  the  wilds  of  Ame- 
fica,  than  that  of  peaceable  retiremeRt.  Yet  this 
man,  whom  we  find  thus  embarked,  fome  writers 
of  his  life  have  aflerted,  was  born  to  empire,  and 
conceived  hopes  of  a  crown  from  the  time  that  he 
a&ed  the  character  of  TACTUsatHuntingdon  fchool 
in  a  play  intitled  LINGUA*  in  which  the  hero  is 
fuppofed  to  have  ftumbled  accidentally  againft  a 
ciown  and  robe.  The  emphatical  lines  are, 
Was  ever  man  fo  fortunate  as  I, 
To  break  his  ibins  at  fuch  a  ftumbiing  block  ? 

It 
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It  redounds  more  to  the  honour  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, and  it  will  be  found  nearer  to  the  truth,  by  the 
fequel,  to  fuppofe,  that  he  aded  upon  true  patriotic 
principles  for  many  years  after  the  period,  when  he 
was  prevented  leaving  the  kingdom.  The  afcen- 
dancy  of  ambition  over  thefe  principles  was  perhaps 
as  fudden  and  adventitious  as  the  unforefeen  inci- 
dents which  gave  birth  to  it ;  arid  if  this  is  made 
apparent  from  the  annals  of  his  life,  it  will  place  his 
character  in  a  new  and  in  a  more  impartial  light, 
than  if  he  is  confidered  as  the  long  concealed  preme- 
ditator-of  ufurpation. 

Oliver,  out  of  parliament-,  feems  to  have  a£ted 
with  great  prudence  and  caution,  and  though  the 
nation  was  in  a  general  ferment,  and  we  may  rea- 
dily conceive  that  he  looked  upon  this  embargo  as 
a  frefh  infringement  of  perfonai  liberty,  he  palled 
his  time  quietly  in  the  ifle  of  Ely,  and  devoted  him- 
felf to  religious,  rather- than  to  political  ftudies,  fre- 
quenting the  meetings  of  the  nonconformifis,  and 
diftinauifhing  himfe.f  only  by  his  gifts,  as  they  were 
then  called,  of  praying,  preaching  and  expounding. 
But  when  themifguided  monarch,  having  exhaufted 
every  expedient  for  levying  money  on  his  fubie&s 
without  the  content  of  parliament,  faw  himfelf  un- 
dera  ne^eility  of  calling  one,  he  ingratiated  himfelf 
with  a  leading  man  in  the  corporation  of  Cambridge, 
and  was  choien  to  reprefent  that  city  in  the  parlia- 
ment which  was  fummoned  to  meet  on  the  2ift  of 
April  1640  ;  the  king  now  offered  to  give  up  his 
claim  to  foip  money  and  to  redrefs  the  grievances  of 
the  nation,  provided  the  commons  would  grant  him 
a  fupply  to  carry  on  a  war  he  had  commenced  againft 
Scotland,  and  this  ccndefcenfion  being  highly  ac- 
ceptable, an  accommodation  was  likely  to  enfue, 
when  by  a  ftrange  miftake  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  in 
delivering  a  meifege  from  his  majefty,  he  demanded 

twelve, 
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twelve*,  inftead  of  fix  fubfidies,  and  this  error,  which 
fome  charge  him  with  committing  defignedly,  threw 
the  houfe  into  an  ill  humour,  and  before  the  con- 
fufion  fubfided,  he  went  to  the  king  and  told  him 
no  money  would  be  granted  againft  the  Scots,  where- 
upon Charles  abruptly  diflblved  the  parliament,  and 
contented  himfelf  with  the  fubfidies  granted  to  him 
by  the  convocation  of  the  clergy,  and  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  fome  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
with  which  he  raifed  an  army  of  2COCO  men  -y  but 
a  detachment  being  defeated  by  the  Scots  at  New- 
caftle,  and  the  king's  magazines  of  arms  and  am- 
munition falling  into  the  enemies  hands,  a  council 
of  peers  whom  he  fammoned  to  meet  him  at  York, 
advifed  him  to  enter  into  a  treaty,  and  foon  after 
aceffation  of  arms  took  place.  The  un fettled  Hate 
of  the  kingdom,  occasioned  petitions  from  the  city 
of  London,  and  other  corporations  for  a  new  par- 
liament, to  which  the  king  'con  fen  ted,  and  the  me- 
morable long  parliament  met  on  the  ^d  of  Novem- 
ber, when  Oliver  Cromwell  was  again  chofen  for 
Cambridge;  his  attendance  in  parliament  now  be- 
came very  clofe,  h:s  fpeeches  frequent,  and  his 
warmth  and  activity  in  oppofitioh  to  the  mea fares 
of  the  court,  remarkably  confpicuous.  Nor  was  he 
lefs  zealous  in  promoting  petitions  againft  the  bi- 
fhops  for  their  fevere  profecutions  and  inhuman  pu- 
nifhments  in  the  ecclefi  attic  al  courts.  He  hadlike- 
wife  a  principal  fhare  in  the  remonftrance  of  the  ftate 
of  the  nation,  in  which  the  enormities  of  the  king's 
government  were  ftrongly  pointed  out;  this  remon- 
{trance  was  carried  after  very  warm  debates,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  i5th  of  December  1641 ; 
upon  this  occafion  he  again  mentioned  his  defign  of 
leaving  England  for  ever,  if  it  had  not  pafled. 

At  length,  when  the  diflentions  between  the  king 
and  the  parliament  came  to  an  open  rupture,  and 

the 
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the  civil  war  broke  out,  Cromwell  exhibited  anew 
character,  for  having  obtained  a  captain's  commif- 
fion  from  the  commons,  he  immediately  raifed  a 
troop  of  horfe  in  the  country,  and  both  in  the 
choice  of  his  men,  and  his  manner  of  difciplining 
them,  difplayed  the  itrongefl  evidences""of  uncom- 
mon military  genius.  His  men  were  remarkable 
for  their  fobriety,  industry  and  bravery;  they  were 
moft  of  them  the  fons  of  freeholders,  who  were 
taught  to  believe  they  were  fighting  for  the  defence 
of  their  own  property  ;  and  being  religioufly  d>f~ 
pofcd,  they  acted  however  miftakenly,  upon  prin- 
ciples of  confcience:  fuch  foldiers  could  not  fail  of 
fubduing  common  mercenaries  who  fight  only  for 
pay,  and  therefore,  whenever  they  engaged  them, 
the)*  were  victorious. 

Cromwell's  firft  military  exploit  of  any  confe- 
cjuence  was  his  fecuring  the  to.vn  of  Cambridge 
for  the  parliament,  and  flopping  the  univerfity  plate, 
ready  packed  up  to  be  Cent  to  the  king.  Not  long 
after,  he  feized  Sir  Thomas  Connefby,  highfherifF 
of  Hertford ih ire,  on  the  road  to  St.  Aibans,  where 
he  was  going  to  proclaim  the  parliament  officers 
traitors  ;  for  thefe  fervices  he  received  the  thanks 
of  the  houfe,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a 
colonel.  Invefted  with  this  honour,  he  enlarged 
his  plan  of  operations,  and,  by  the  ftrength  of  his 
increaling  intereft,  foon  raifed  a  regiment  of  1000 
horfe,  with  which  he  prevented  the  recruiting  par- 
fies  of  the  royalifts  in  feveral  counties,  and  by  his 
activity  and  fucce fs  recommended  him felf  to  further 
promotion.  He  was  next  appointed  lieutenant- 
general  under  the  earl"  of  Manchefter  j,  and  in  dif- 
ferent fkirmiflies  he  gave  frefh  proofs  of  his  valour 
and  fkilful  conduct,  always  coming  off  victorious  : 
but  his  military  reputation  was  eftabliftied  in  fuch 
a  manner  that'he  was  dreaded  by  the  royalties,  after 

he 
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he  had  fo  eminently  fignalized  himfelf  at  the  battle 
of  Mariton-rnoor,  by  recovering  the  day  againfl 
prince  Rupert,  after  it  had  been  loft  by  Manchefter, 
Fairfax  and  Leven.  He  now  became  the  general 
fubje6t  of  converfation,  and  the  eyes  of  all  men 
were  fixed  upon  him  ;  but  as  he  was  greatly  envied 
by  his  brother  officers,  it  was  not  yet  his  time  to 
aim  at  the  generalship,  The  earls  of  EfTex  and 
Manchefter  were  his  moft  powerful  adverfaries,  and 
the  latter  vowed  his  deftru&ion  for  having  accufed 
him  of  cowardice;  yet  fuch  was  the  general  good 
opinion  conceived  of  Cromwell  by  the  parliament* 
and  by  the  people  without  doors,  that  he  foon  per- 
ceived his  own  ftrength,  and  turned  the  tables 
upon  his  opponents,  by  complaining  in  the  houfe 
of  the  mifconduct  of  the  war,  which  he  imputed 
to  venality  of  the  then  commanders,  who  for  their 
own  imereft  wanted  to  protract  it.  In  confequence 
of  a  very  bold  fpeech  upon  this  occafion,  it  was 
refolved  to  new  model  the  army,  and  to  pafs  an 
ordinance  called,  "  The  felf-denying  ordinance," 
by  which  all  members  of  parliament  were  excluded 
from  civil  or  military  employments,  and  the  earls 
of  EfTex  and  Mancheiter,  with  feveral  ether  general 
officers,  were  thereby  di (miffed. 

Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was  now  appointed  com- 
mander in  chief  of  all  the  parliaments  forces,  and 
by  a  ftrange  evafion  of  their  own  law,  Oliver 
Cromwell's  fervice  in  the  houfe  was  difpenfed  with, 
that  he  might  acl:  under  Fairfax,  to  whom  he  was 
ftrongly  recommended,  and  foon  after  he  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-general  of  thehorfe.  Cromwell 
did  not  remain  a  fingle  day  inactive,  but  in  his 
way  to  the  main  army,  defeated  the  earl  of  North- 
ampton and  lord  Goring,  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
Bletchington-houfe,  and  then  joined  general  Fair- 
fax 
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fax  at  Gilfborough.  It  is  obferved  by  all  the  hifto- 
rians  of  the  civil  war,  that  though  Fairfax  had 
the  chief  command  in  title  and  appearance,  Crom- 
well had  fuch  an  afcendancy  over  him,  that  he  was 
in  fa£r,  the  acting  commander.  Fairfax  had  great 
perfonal  valour,  and  was  indefatigably  diligent,  but 
he  wanted  genius  and  forefight,  he  could  execute 
without  thought,  but  he  could  not  form  regular  plans 
of  operation  ;  nothing  therefore  could  be  more 
fortunate  foT  the  parliament  than  the  ftricl  union 
and  friendship  which  fubfiited  between  thefe  great 
men  ;  and  fo  fenfible  were  the  royalifts  of  their 
combined  abilities,  that  they  made  feveral  attempts 
to  create  a  mifunderilanding  and  to  divide  them, 
but  in  vain. 

Cromwell  had  not  long  joined  the  main  army  be- 
fore the  decifive   battle  of  Nafeby   was  fought,  on 
the  1 4th   of  June  1645,   the  fuccefs  of  which   like 
that  ofMarfton-moor  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  troops 
under  his  command  ;     for  the  king's  infantry  had 
routed   thofe  of  the  parliament  under  Fairfax,  and 
had  taken  their  ordnance,  when  Cromwell  who  had 
routed  the  left  wing  of  the  royal  army,  flew  to  their 
afliftance  and  recovered  the  victory.      This  was  the 
principal  change  in  the  event  of  this  battle,  the  de- 
tail of  which  at  this  diftance  of   time    would  be 
equally   tedious   and  uninftru&ive.      But  we  mult 
not  omit,  that  Cromwell,  in  his   account  given  in 
to  parliament  of  this  and  all  other  fuccelfes  which 
were   avowedly  owing  to  his  own  intrepidity  and 
ftilful  conduct,  always  gave  the  honour  of  the  day 
to  Fairfax  ;  which   generous  behaviour  flili  further 
endeared  him  to  the  General  and  to  the  whole  army. 
Crom well's  next  memorable  expedition  was  againft 
the  club-men,  a  kind  of  freebooters  who  had  formed 
an  army  independant  of  both  parties,  who,  under 
colour  of  a  fhamefui  example  let  them  by  the  royal- 

ifts 
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ids  in  the  weft  of  England,  thought  themfelves 
at  liberty  to  fubfift  by  rapine  and  plunder;  they 
rendered  themfelves  fo  fv  rmidable,  that  both  parties 
had  endeavoured  to  gain  them  over,  till  Cromwell 
appeared  againft  them,  by  whom  the  infurre&ion 
was  totally  quelled. 

After  this  fervice,  he  joined  Fairfax  before  Brif- 
tol,  arid  advifed  him  to  attempt  it  by  ftorm;  accord- 
ingly a  general  alFault  was  made,  in  fo  furious  a 
manner,  that  prince  Rupert  dreading  a  fecond,  fur- 
rendered,  for  which  he  was  difmifTed  the  king's  fer- 
vice, and  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom.  This  im- 
portant place  being  made  the  head- quarters  of  the 
General,  Cromwell  with  a  detachment  of  four  regi- 
ments made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  ftrong  caftle  at 
the  Devizes,  of  the  city  of  Winchefter,  and  of  feve- 
ral  other  places  of  inferior  note,  taking  prifoners, 
the  marquis  of  Winchefter  and  other  perfons  of  dif- 
tindion  in  the  king's  army,  whom  he  fent  to  the 
parliament ;  he  then  rejoined  Fairfax,  and  affifted 
him  in  taking  Dartmouth  by  ftorm,  after  which  he 
defeated  lord  Hopton  at  Torrington,  and  thenwent 
in  purfuit  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  about  5000  horfe  and  1000  foot  in  Cornwall, 
but  the  prince  unable  to  give  him  battle,  fled  to 
the  ifles  of  Scilly.  Exeter  furrendered  foon  after, 
and  the  weR  of  England  being  thus  entirely  fub- 
mitted  to  the  parliament,  Cromwell  went  to  London 
in  the  month  of  December  1646,  took  his  feat  in 
parliament,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  houfe 
for  his  many  and  fiajnal  fervices  to  his  country.  At 
the  fame  time  the  king,  then  at  Oxford,  fent  no  lefs 
than  ten  letters  and  meifages  offering  to  come  and 
refide  with  the  parliament  and  to  difband  his  forces, 
provided  his  followers  might  be  at  liberty  to  return 
home,  and  remain  unqueftioned;  but  no  direct  ait- 
iwer  was  given,  till  the  30th  of  March  following, 

when 
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when  a  meflage  was  Tent  to  his  majefty,  that  it  would 
be  unfafe  for  him  to  return  to  Weflminiter,  till  he 
had  confented  to  the  proportions  they  were  then 
framing  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  his  coming  with- 
out their  confent,  the  houfe  voted,  "  that  if  the 
king  fhould  come,  or  attempt  to  come  within  the 
lines  of  ccmn.tm^ation,  that  then  the  committee 
of  the  militia  of  London,  {hould  have  power,  and 
were  thereby  enjoined,,  to  apprehend  and  fecure  fuch 
as  fhould  come  with  him,  to  prevent  refort  unto  him 
and  to  fecure  his  perfon."  The  moderate  members 
oppofed  this  mefTage  and  vote,  particularly  Den- 
zil,  Lord  Holies,  and  Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  but 
the  celebrated  patriots Pym  and  Hampden,  the  lead- 
ers of  this  party,  both  dying  in  1643,  the  intereft 
of  the  prefbyterians  had  infenfibly  declined,  and 
that  of  the  independants,  of  which  faction  Crom- 
well had  made  himfelf  chief,  had  acquired  confi- 
derable  ftrength,  by  the  felf-denying  ordinance  ; 
and  now  it  evidently  appeared  that  Cromwell  had 
been  for  fome  time  exerting  his  political  abilities 
with  the  fame  fuccefs  as  his  military  talents,  in  fub- 
duing  one  party  in  the  houfe,  and  in  making  the 
interefts  of  the  other  fubfervient  to  his  own  ambi- 
tious defigns  ;  all  men  faw,  that  he  aimed  at  the 
Generalfhip,  but  none  yet  fathomed  the  deeper  de- 
fign  of  getting  the  king  into  his  power ;  though 
both  thefe  points  he  had  in  view  when  he  promoted 
this  fevere  mefTage  and  vote.  By  his  correfpondencs 
with  Fairfax,  he  knew  that  the  royal  caufe  was  al- 
moft  ruined,  and  he  was  unwilling  that  the  king 
fhould  enter  into  a  perfonal  treaty  v/ith  a  parliament 
in  which  he  had  frill  many  friends,  who  oppofed 
his  mal-adminiftration,  but  had  no  evil  defigns 
againft  his  perfon  :  indeed  this  character  is  given  of 
all  the  prefbyterians,  and  yet  it  is  faid,  they  had  a 
majority  in  the  houfe  at  the  time  of  paffing  the  above 
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vote  :  thefe  are  contradictions  by  no  means   to  be 
reconciled  at  this  diftant  period. 

During  thefe  tranfa£cions  at  London,  General 
Fairfax  was  marching  with  a  powerful  army  to  lay 
jRege  to  Oxford,  which  was  unable  to  hold  out  againft 
him,  and  in  this  unhappy  fituation  of  affairs,  the  king 
unfortunately  liflened  to  the  advice  of  Montreuil  . 
the  French  ambaflador,  and  privately  repaired  to 
the  Scotch  army,  which  then  lay  before  Newark* 
This  unexpected  meafure  greatly  afflicted  his  re- 
maining friends  in  England,  and  threw  the  parlia- 
ment into  the  utmoft  confternation  :  and  now  the 
difTentions  between  the  prefbyterians  and  the  inde- 
pendants  increafed,  the  former  being  jealous  of  the 
growing  power  of  Cromwell,  who  ingratiated  hitn- 
felf  with  the  latter,  and  took  every  meafure  to  cir- 
cumvent their  defigns  againft  him.  The  king  by 
the  advice  of  the  Scots,  who  were  fecretly  in  the 
intereft  of  the  Englifh  independant  faction,  gave 
orders  to  all  his  garrifons  to  furrender.  Oxford  took 
the  lead,  and  the  civil  war  being  thus  in  a  great 
meafure  terminated,  General  Fairfax  entered  Lon-» 
don  in  triumph,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the 
parliament:  this  bufinefs  was  no  fooner  over,  but 
a  fcheme  was  concerted  by  the  preibyterian  party 
to  difband  part  of  the  army^  particularly  fome  of 
the  independant  regiments,  and  to  fend  the  others 
over  to  Ireland;  but  Cromwell  with  his  ufual  addrefs, 
having  obtained  timely  notice  of  their  defign,  fent 
colonel  Ireton  his  fon-in-law,  a  man  wholly  devoted 
to  his  intereft,  to  infmuate  to  the  whole  army,  that 
the  parliament  intended  to  difband  them  without 
paying  them  their  arrears,  or  elfe  to  confume  them 
in  Ireland  with  ficknefs  and  famine  :  this  fo  exaf- 
perated  the  foldiers,  that  when  the  orders  arrived 
for  difband  ing  fome  and  tranfporting  others,  they 
refuleu  to  obey  them,  and  very  juftly  calling  in  quef- 
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tion  the  authority  of  parliament,  they  fet  up  aclaim 
to  a  fhare  in  the  government,  made  choice  of  a 
number  of  officers  to  be  a  ft  and  ing  council  to  their 
General,  and  feleeted  three  or  four  corporals  or  fer- 
jeantsout  of  each  regiment  as  reprefentatives  of  the 
private  foldiers,  under  the  title  of  agitators.  The 
council  and  the  Agitators  met  feparately,  but  com- 
municating their  refolves  to  each  other  ;  they  were 
in  the  end,  unanimous  in  declaring  "  that  they 
Would  not  be  difbanded  till  their  full  arrears  were 
paid,  and  till  full  provifion  was  made  for  liberty  of 
confcience,  which  had  been  hitherto  little  fccured  :" 
they  added,  "  that  as  they  had  voluntarily  taken 
up  arms  for  the  liberty  and  defence  of  the  nation, 
of  which  they  were  a  part,  before  they  laid  down 
thofe  arms,  they  would  fee  all  th  fe  ends  provided 
for."  This  declaration  was  delivered  at  the  bar  of 
the  houfe,  by  a  committee  of  the  army  council. 
And  it  is  generally  allowed,  that  this  timely,  poli- 
tical manoeuvre,  not  only  faved  Cromwell  from  an 
intended  impeachment  by  Denzil  Lord  Holies,  but 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  power. 

Cromwell  had  fuch  an  influence  over  General 
Fairfax,  that,  though  he  was  a  prefbyterian,  he 
engaged  him  to  write  a  letter  to  the  parliament  in 
fupport  of  a  petition  from  the  army,  and  this  had 
fuch  an  effect  on  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  depu- 
ties were  appointed  to  treat  with  a  committee  of 
officers,  and  in  the  end,  the  army  carried  their  point. 
The  polit'cal  addrefs,  or,  in  other  words,  the  du- 
plicity of  Cromwell  during  thefe  tran factions,  could 
not  efcape  the  notice  of  the  moderate  and  feniible 
men  of  all  parties,  for  while  he  fecretly  fomented 
difcontent,  and  encouraged  mutiny  in  the  camp, 
he  openly  and  bitterly  inveighed  againft  the  turbu- 
lence and  licentioufnefs  of  the  army  in  parliament, 
and  went  fo  far  as  to  advife  violent  meafures  to  fup- 
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prefs  the  increafmg  commotion.  Yet  as  it  was 
well  known  that  the  chief  mutineers  were  to  a  man 
perfonally  devoted  to  him  ;  and  the  army,  by  the 
condeftenfion  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  had  now 
rendered  themfelves  very  formidable ;  thofe  who 
meditated  bringing  Cromwell  to  condign  punifh- 
ment  as  a  traitor  to  the  parliament,  were  advifed 
by  their  friends  to  confult  their  own  fafety,  in  lay- 
ing afide  fo  .dangerous  a  defign  ;  and  the  opportu- 
nity once  loft  was  never  to  be  recovered,  for 
Cromwell,  who  having  intelligence  of  the  private 
meetings  of  his  enemies,  refolved  fo  purge  the 
houfe  of  all  members  obnoxious  to  him  ;  and  a  very 
important  event  foon  furniflied  him  with  the  means 
of  carrying  this  fcheme  into  execution. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1647,  the  Scots, 
in  confideration  of  the  Sum  of  400000 1.  pretended 
to  be  due  to  their  army  for  arrears,  and  to  the  ftate 
for  other  fervices,  delivered  up  the  king  to  the  com- 
miffioners  from  the  Englifh  parliament,  who  were 
fent  to  receive  him  upon  the  conclufion  of  thisdif- 
graceful  contract ;  which  was  contrary  to  their 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  a  direct  violation  of  the  law 
of  nations,  which  makes  the  perfon  of  an  ambafia- 
dor  facred,  much  more  that  of  a  fovereign  invited 
to  come  into  their  kingdom  as  a  fafe  aiylum,  till 
the  unhappy  difputes  between  him  and  his  fubje£ts 
fhould  be  amicably  adjufted.  Cromwell  now  re- 
folved to  hazard  one  bold  ftroke  to  fecure  his  for- 
tune beyond  the  probability  of  a  reverfal ;  he  plainly 
perceived  a  growing  inclination  in  the  parliament 
to  treat  with  the  king,  and  therefore  he  was  deter- 
mined to  circumvent  them,  by  engaging  the  army 
to  prefent  a  dutiful  addrefs  to  his  majefty,  and  by 
entering  into  a  perfonal  treaty  with  him,  to  replace 
him  on  the  throne,  by  the  affifbnce  of  the  army,  in- 
dependant  of  the  parliament,  and  to  make  him  the 

moft 
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moft  powerful  prince  in  Europe.  Unhappily  the 
king  confided  in  the  party  he  thought  mcic  formid- 
able, and  as  if  this  was  not  fufficient,  it  is  faid, 
he  fealed  his  own  ruin,  by  his  infmcerity  in  his 
negotiation  with  Cromwell.  However,  to  facili- 
tate this  negotiation,  and  to  defeat  the  views  of  the 
parliament,  Cromwell  lent  colonel  Joyce  with  a 
detachment  from  the  army  to  feize  the  perfon  of 
the  king  at  Holdenby^  commonly  called  Holmly- 
houfe  in  Northamptonfhire,  and  though  the  forma- 
lity of  taking  him  prifoner,  wears  the  appearance 
of  terror  and  violence,  yet  there  is  great  reafon  to 
fufjpecl:  from  the  good  underftanding  that  had  fub- 
fifted  between  the  king  and  the  army,  and  the  great 
refpecT:  with  which  he  had  been  treated  by  them, 
that  his  majeHry  fecretrly  connived  at  this  plot,  to 
deliver  him  from  the  power  of  the  parliament,  who 
had  already  given  him  great  difguft,  by  appoint- 
ing MarftjallxnA  Cary/Iy  two  prefbyterian  miniiters, 
to  be  his  domeftic  chaplains. 

Cromwell,  who  had  hitherto  kept  fair  with  the 
parliament,  now  threw  off  the  mafk,  fet  the  houfe 
of  commons  at  defiance,  and  boafted  among  his 
friends,  "  That  by  having  the  king  in  his  hands, 
he  had  the  parliament  in  his  pocket."  His  majefty 
was  removed  to  his  palace  at  Newmarket,  where  he 
continued  to  be  treated  with  all  due  honour  and 
refpecT:  by  the  army ;  free  accefs  was  granted  to  his 
perfon,  his  own  chaplains  and  fervants  were  re- 
ftored  to  him,  he  followed  his  recreations  as  he 
thought  proper,  and  Cromwell  made  warm  pro- 
feilicns  of  attachment  to  him. 

The  parliament  now  perceived  that  their  power 
and  influence  was  on  the  decline,  and  that  the 
army  would  very  foon  be  their  mafters,  and  they 
began  too  late  to  {hew  a  refolute  and  aclive  con- 
ducr.,  which  if  it  had  been  exerted  in  time,  in  all 

human 
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human  probability  would  have  ftirled  the  ambition 
of  Cromwell  in  the  birth.  The  city  01  London 
was  put  in  a  pofture  of  defence,  and  it  was  voted 
that  the  army  ihould  remove  forty  miles  from  Lon- 
don, it  was  lilcewife  refolved  to  fend  dutiful  ad- 
dreffes  to  the  king,  and  forthwith  to  lend  him 
proportions  for  a  reconciliation  ;  but  the  army, 
inftead  of  obeying  the  vote  refpe&ing  their  removal, 
delivered  a  reprefentation  to  the  houie  of  commons, 
defiring  that  it  might  be  purged  of  feditious  mem- 
bers, and  that  a  period  might  be  fixed  for  the  dif- 
folution  of  the  parliament,  complaining  that  it  had 
fat  too  long,  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  the  conftitu- 
tion  :  this  reprefentation  producing  no  effect,  they 
impeached  Denzil  Lord  Holies,  Sir  Ed.  William 
Waller,  and  nine  other  members,  who  had  always 
oppofed  their  demands  and  proceedings,  and  then  to 
convince  the  parliament  of  the  little  intereft  they 
had  in  the  city  of  London,  they  excited  an  infurrec- 
tion  of  the  citizens,  who  tumultuoufly  reforted  to 
Weftminfter,  and  demanded  that  the  king  Ihould 
be  brought  to  London,  and  that  they  fhould  put  an 
end  to  their  fitting:  this  commotion  flruck  the 
prefbyterian  party  with  fuch  a  panic  that  both 
houfes  adjourned  in  great  con fufion,  and  the  fpeak- 
ers  Lenthal,  and  the  earl  ofManchefter  with  about 
fifty  members  fled  to  the  army  Jor  protection  again  ft 
the  London  mob,  and  the  eleven  impeached  mem- 
bers laft  the  kingdom.  Cromwell  who  had  railed 
this  ftorm,  fecretly  enjoyed  it,  and  the  king  being 
now  at  Hampton-court,  he  openly  reforted  to  him, 
and  fo  fully  convinced  him  of  his  power  over  the 
army,  and  of  his  attachment  to  him,  that  when 
Fairfax  tendered  his  fervices,  his  majefty  indifcreetly 
replied,  "  Sir,  I  have  as  good  intereft  in  the  army 
as  you,"  which  the  General  took  very  ill,  and  from 

that 
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that  time  gave  himfelf  no  concern  about  the  appa- 
rent defigns  of  the  King's  enemies. 

The  parliament  in  their  treaty  with  the  king, 
among  other  articles  had  itipulated  that  Cromwell 
fhouid  be  raifed  to  the  peerage,  only  with  the 
title  of  Baron  ;  but  the  king  in  his  private  negoci- 
ation  with"  Cromwell  and  the  army,  had  promifed 
to  create  him  earl  ofEiTex,  to  make  him  a  knight 
of  the  garter,  and  to  advance  his  fon  Richard  and 
his  fon-in-law  Ireton  to  pofts  of  great  honour  and 
emolument :  but  when  this  compact  was  on  the 
point  of  taking  place,  one  of  their  fpies,  who  was 
of  the  king's  bed-chamber  informed  them,  that 
their  final  doom  was  that  day  fixed,  for  that  a  let- 
ter was  gone  to  the  queen,  then  in  France,  fewed 
up  in  the  fkirt  of  a  faddle,  the  bearer  of  which 
would  be  with  the  faddle  upon  his  head,  at  the  blue 
boar  inn  in  Holborn  the  following  night,  to  take 
horfe  for  Dover.  Upon  this  intelligence,  they  drefs- 
ed  themfelves  in  troopers  uniforms  and  repaired  to 
the  inn,  where  they  feized  on  the  man,  fearched 
his  faddle  and  took  out  the  letter,  by  which  they 
found,  that  the  king  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  he 
fhouid  clofe  fooner  with  the  Scotch  prefbyterians, 
who  in  conjunction  with  the  parliament  had  courted 
him,  than  with  the  army,  in  which  cafe  it  would 
be  eafier  to  take  off  Cromwell,  than  now  that  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  army.  From  the  period  of 
this  difcovery,  Cromwell's  ambition  took  a  larger 
fcope,  and  aided  by  perfonal  refentment,  he  now 
refolved  to  attempt  the  King's  deftruction  and  his 
own  advancement  to  fupreme  power. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  remains  of  the  parliament 
recovered  from  their  firft  confirmation  at  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  mob,  and  the  defection  of  their 
fpeakers,  met  at  Weftminfter  and  chofe  new  fpeak- 
crs,  lord  Hunfdon  for  the  upper,  and  Henry  Pel- 
ham 
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ham  for  the  lower  houfe  ;  they  then  refolved  to  levy 
troops  to  oppofe  the  army,  the  trained-bands  were 
ordered  to  guard  the  lines,  and  nothing  was  to  be 
heard  in  all  quarters  of  the  town  but  the  found  of 
military  preparations  ;  but  upon  the  approach  of  • 
the  army,  a  general  diflike  to  the  parliamentary  fer- 
v.ice  appeared,  and  the  firft  detachment  preferring 
itfelf  before  Southxvark,  they  were  readily  admitted 
by  thofe  who  were  placed  there  for  its  defence :  the 
whole  army  foon  followed,  and  paffed  through  the 
city  to  Weftminrh  r  on  the  6th  of  Auguft,  v/here 
they  replaced  Lenthall  and  the  earl  of  .viancheltcr 
in  their  refp3«5tiv2  chairs  ;  and  now  the  parl'.ame.  t 
was  new  modelled,  (as  the  army  had  been  fome 
years  before,)  by  Cromwell  and  the  independents, 
his  creatures;  whofe  proceedings  will  manifeil  that 
the  deftruction  of  the  king,  or  what  they  called 
bringing  him  to  juflice,  had  been  privately  refoivcd 
upon  before  they  met. 

The  king  informed  of  the  difcovery  made  by 
Cromwell,  and  of  the  triumphant  entry  of  the  army 
into  London,  fufpe&ed  his  life  was  in  danger,  and 
privately  withdrew  from  Hampton-court  toTi;hfa/d, 
a  feat  of  the  earl  of  Southampton's,  from  whence  he 
was  unfor  tunately  perfuaded  to  go  to  the  lile  of 
Wight,  and  put  himfelf  under  the  protection  of 
Hammond  the  governor,  nephew  to  Dr.Hammcnd  the 
king's  favourite  chaplain,  on  vtfhich  account  he  was 
judged  a  proper  per  Ion  for  his  msjefty  to  confide  in; 
but  it  wa^  ftrangely  forgot,,  that  governor  Hammond 
had  married  adaughter  of  the  famous  John  Hampdtn, 
whofe  oppofition  to  the  king  had  been  one  fourcc  of 
his  majefty's  misfortunes :  and  by  this  overfight,  in- 
Head  of  an  afylum,  the  unfortiuute  monarch  found 
a  prifon,  for  Hammond  was  devoted  to  Cromwell, 
and  immediately  fent  advice  to  him  of  the  king's 
arrival,  who  thereupon  (ummoned  a  council  of 
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general  officers  to  meet  him  at  Windfor,  where  it 
was  debated,  what  fhould  now  be  done  with  the 
king  ;  and  it  was  refolved,  that  he  fhould  be  profe- 
cuted  for  his  life  as  a  traitor  to  his  country.  The  firft 
Hep  Oliver's  party  took  with  this  view  in  parliament 
was,  to  procure  an  order  to  Hammond  to  confine 
the  king  in  Carifbrook  caftle,  and  not  to  fuffer  any 
of  his  friends  or  adherents  to  remain  on  the  ifland. 
They  then  drew  up  four  fuch  humiliating  propofi- 
tions  that  no  king  of  England  could  poffibly  agree 
to,  on  purpofe  to  ground  a  heavier  criminal  charge 
on  his  refufal.  They  are  too  remarkable  to  be 
•omitted.  In  the  firft  place,  he  was  required  to  ac- 
knowledge the  war  raifed  againft  him  to  be  juft. 
.Secondly,  to  abolifh  epifcopacy.  Thirdly,  to  fet- 
tle the  power  of  the  militia  in  perfons  nominated  by 
•the  two  houfes.  Fourthly,  to  facrifice  all "  thofe 
who  had  adhered  to  him.  By  figning  the  firft  pro- 
pofition,  hemuft  have  confefled  himfelf  a  tyrant  in 
the  face  of  the  whole  world.  The  fecond  was  un- 
•conftitutional,  and  a  breach  of  his  coronation  oath, 
yet  the  guardians  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
people  collectively,  who  as  a  nation  obliged  him  to 
take  that  oath  at  his  coronation,  now  iniifted  upon 
,his  breaking  it.  The  third  was  not  lefs  unconfti- 
tutional  ;  and  the  fourth,  was  the  demand  of  vic- 
torious favages.  Such  humiliating  and  bafe  terms 
of  accommodation,  the  king  nobly  refufed.  Happy- 
had  it  been  tor  himfelf  and  his  people,  if  a  conten- 
tion for  that  idle  phantom  prerogative,  had  not  re- 
duced him  to  this  unhappy  lituation  ! 

Cromwell  and  Ireton  made  th^mfelves  confpi- 
cuous  in  this  bufmefs,  they  were  remarkably  bold 
in  the  debate  upon  the  king's  refufal  of  the  propo- 
iitions.  Cromwell  in  particular  faid,  "  that  the 
king  was  a  man  of  great  underftanding,  but  withal 
ib  great  a  diffembler,  and  fo  falfe  a  man,  that  he 

was 
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was  not  to  be  trufted  ;"  and  it  is  aflerted,  that  he 
threatened  not  only  the  king,  but  the  parliament, 
if  they  gave  the  army  any  further  caufe  of  jealoufy, 
and  even  put  his  hand  to  his  fword  at  the  clofe  of 
his  fpeech ;  the  objedt  of  which  was  to  enforce  the 
following  vote,  "  That  no  more  addrefles  or  appli- 
cations fhould  be  made  to  the  king,  nor  any  meflage 
received  from  him,  under  the  penalty  of  high  trea- 
fon ;"  thus  was  Charles  I.  depofed  by  a  vote  of  the 
houfe  of  commons,  and  if  we  may  give  the  fame 
credit  to  the  accounts  of  his  infmcerity,  as  we  mull 
grant  to  the  hiftory  of  his  mal-adminiftration,  he 
certainly  had  deferved  this  punimment,  but  all  fur- 
ther proceedings  againft  him  were  wholly  unjuftifi- 
able,  and  calculated  only  to  fet  up  a  worfe  tyranny 
than  that  which  had  proved  fatal  to  him. 

A  fecond  civil  war  broke  out  in  the  year  1648, 
the  difcontented  part  of  the  nation,  who  difapproved 
the  meafures  taken  againft  the  king,  rofe  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  England,  and  the  Welch  appeared 
with  a  formidable  body  in  behalf  of  the  king,  acting 
by  commiflion  from  the  prince  of  Wales.  The 
example  once  fet,  aflbciations  in  fupport  of  the 
royal  caufe  were  formed  in  almoft  every  county, 
which  put  the  parliament  upon  vigorous  meafures, 
and  Cromwell  being  fent  into  Wales,  where  he  fub- 
dued  the  Welch  forces  and  took  their  commanders 
prifoners ;  and  the  town  of  Colchefter,  where  the 
ftrongeft  body  of  the  royal ifts  were  fhut  up,  being 
obliged  to  furrender,  this  ftruck  fuch  a  damp  on 
the  minds  of  the  reft,  that  moft  of  the  infurrec~tions 
were  foon  quelled  and  the  aflbciations  diflblved. 

The  Scots  however,  threatened  to  give  the  par- 
liament more  trouble,  for  they  aflerted  that  the  lat- 
ter had  violated  the  conditions  on  which  they  deli- 
vered up  the  king,  and  they  endeavoured  to  retrieve 
their  national  honour,  by  fencing  duke  Hamilton 
C  2  into 
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into  England,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  to 
reinflate  the  king,  but  their  efforts  were  rxow  too 
late,  and  p-oving  inefte&url,  only  ferved  to  haften 
his  fate-,  from  an  npprehenfion  that  every  day  would 
produce  freili  difturbances  in  his  favour.  Crom- 
well, by  his  genius  and  valour,  put  a  ftop  to  this 
incurfion,  and  to  the  opprefftons  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  North  of  England  laboured  under  from 
the  brutality  and  rapine  of  the  Scotch  army;  having 
totally  routed  all  their  forces,  and  taken  duke  Ha- 
milton prifoner;  he  reduced  Carlifle  and  Berwick 
which  had  revolted"  from  the  Englifh,  and  then  . 
entering  Scotland  in  triumph,  he  caufed  a  procla- 
mation to  be  made  at  the  head  of  every  regiment  in 
his  army,  prohibiting  upon  pain  of  death,  the  fei- 
zure  of  any  goods  or  chatties  belonging  to  the  Scots, 
.at  the  fame  time  he  declared  to  the  people  of  Scot- 
land, that  he  came  there  with  an  army  only  to  fet 
their  kingdom  free  from  the  faction  of  the  Iiamil- 
tons,  and  without  any  intention  to  invade  their 
liberties  or  infringe  their  privileges.  Agreeable  to" 
this  declaration  he  marched  on  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  was  received  with  great  folemnity  by  the  ir  arquis 
of  Argyle  and  the  rnagiftracy,  and  having  dilrriifTed 
the  Hamilton  party  from  all  offices  of  public  truft, 
be  returned  to  England  with  every  mark  of  honour 
and  efleem  on  the  purt  of  the  Scots,  and  upon  his 
arrival  at  London,  he  took  his  feat  again  in  par- 
nt ;  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  houfe  for 
this  fignal  fsrvice,  which  was  the  lafthe  performed 
in  his  military  capacity,  till  after  the  king's  death. 

•  In  nil  the  proceedings  relative  to  the  tragical  end 
cf  Charles  I.  Cromwell  was  not  only  the  principal 
aclvifer,  but  the  boldeft  agent,  £m\  u-hcn  others 
h'efitatcd  or  f:ggefted  doubts  about  'the  equity  of 
the  intended  trial,  he  oppofed  them  with  menaces 
and  arguments  alternately,  fuitinghis  expedients  to 
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the  parties  with  whom  he  had  to  contend  ;  and  it 
(lands  on  record,  that'he  was  the  only  man  who 
undertook  to  overrule  the  Scotch  commiffioners  who 
came  to  England  wi.th  a  proteft  againfi  putting  the 
king  to  death. 

The  formalities  and  circumfrances  of  this  un- 
precedented trial  are  familiar  to  every  one,  the 
leaft  converfant  in  the  hiftory  of  their  country,  and 
thofe  who  are  not,  are  referred  for  an  ample  ac- 
count of  the  whole,  to  Rapin  and  Carte's  hiftorres 
of  England. 

The  king  being  put  to  death,  that  inconfiderable 
part  of  the  houfe  of  commons  which  continued  fit- 
ting, afiiimed  the  reins  of  government  under  the 
denomination  of  a  commonwealth  ;  and  fure  of  the 
fupport  of  the  army,  they  proceeded  to  acts  of 
iupreme  and  arbitrary  power  unknown  to  the  con- 
ftitution  of  England,  and  totally  fubverfive  of  its 
fundamental  principles  ;  for  they  voted  the  extir- 
pation of  two  of  the  eftates  of  the  realm,  kings  and 
peers,  declaring  the  kingly  office  to  be  unneceffary 
and  burthenfome  ;  and  the  houfe  of  peers  danger-* 
ous  and  ufelefs,  and  therefore  to  be  laid  afide  ;  but 
the  peers  were  declared  capable  of  being  elected 
into  the  houfe  of  commons,  which  degradation  was 
fubmitted  to  only  by  the  three  following  noblemen, 
the  earls  of  Pembroke  andSalifbury,  and  lord  How- 
ard of  Efcrick  ;  the  reft  entered  upon  their  journals 
and  publifheda  proteftation  in  the  name  of  all  the 
peers  of  the  realm  againft  all  ads,  votes,  and  orders 
of  parliament,  thatftiould  be  made  during  their  ex- 
clufion.  The  pretended  commonwealth  likewife 
iflued  a  proclamation,  and  afterwards  paflTed  an  a£t 
declaring  it  high  treafon  to  acknowledge  or  declare 
Charles  Stuart,  commonly  called  the  prince  of 
Wales,  or  any  other  perfon,  king  of  England;  and 
ifuch  members  as  had  given  their  vote  for  accepting 
C  3  the 
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the  conceffions  of  the  late  king  for  a  peace,  were 
excluded  the  houfe  ;  this  vote  reduced  the  remain- 
der under  one  hundred  ;  and  thefe  being  confidered 
by  the  cavaliers,  (fo  the  friends  of  Charles  II.  were 
denominated,)  as  the  dregs  of  the  long  parliament ; 
they  called  them  in  derifion,  The  Rump. 

The  next  a&  of  the  new  government  was  to 
nominate  a  council  of  ftate  confuting  of  forty 
perfons,  Cromwell  being  one,  in  whom  they  veft- 
ed  the  executive  authority ;  and  from  this  time  all 
writs  formerly  running  in  the  king's  name,  were 
iffued  out  in  the  names  of  "  the  keepers  of  the  li- 
berty of  England  ;"  the  old  great  feal  was  broken, 
and  a  new  one  made,  having  on  one  fide  a  red  crofs 
and  a  harp  quartered  as  the  arms  of  England  and 
Ireland,  with  this  infcription,  The  great  feal  of  Eng- 
land^ and  on  the  reverie,  a  representation  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  aflembled,  with  this  legend,  In 
the  firft  year  of  freedom^  by  God's  grace  reft  or  ed  1 649. 
Inftead  of  a  head,  vhe  fame  arms  were  impreiled  on 
the  coin,  with  this  device,  GOD  WITH  us.  A 
new  oath  was  likewife  administered  to  all  perfons  in 
office,  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  government 
eftablifhed,  without  king  or  houfe  of  peers. 

But  as  the  exigence  cf  this  mock  government 
depended  upon  the  principal  officers  of  the  army, 
and  on  Cromwell  more  than  all  the  reft,  it  was  de- 
clared to  be  high  treafon  for  any  foldier  of  the  army 
to  contrive  the  death  of  the  General  or  Lieutenant- 
general  j  and  Oliver  Cromwell  being  now  provided 
with  a  fecurity  to  his  perfon,  abolifhed  the  council 
of  agitators,  and  caufed  two  foldiers  of  his  own 
regiment  of  infantry  to  be  fhot  by  two  of  their  com- 
rades, in  fight  of  the  whole  army,  for  mutiny  upon 
this  occafion. 

The  army  now  implicitly  obeyed  the  orders  of 
this  enterprifing  man,  and  no  perfon  was  thought 

fo 
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fo  proper  to  reduce  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  to  fub- 
miffion  to  the  new  commonwealth,  as  the  expedi- 
tion was  both  difficult  and  dangerous,  requiring 
great  perfonal  bravery  and  addrefs  ;  accordingly,  he 
was  appointed  Lord  Governor  of  that  kingdom  in 
all  affairs  both  civil  and  military  for  three  years  ;• 
and  all  his  forces  being  in  readinefs  for  embarka- 
tion at  Milford  Haven,  he  fet  out  from  London  on 
the  icthofjuly,  with  great  folemnity  and  fplen- 
dour,  in  a  coach  with  fix  horfes,  attended  by  feve- 
ral  members  of  parliament  and  of  the  -council  of 
fcate,  the  officers  of  his  houfhold,  and  a  life-guard 
confifting  of  eighty  men,  who  had  formerly  been 
commanders,  all  well  mounted- and  accoutred,  both 
them  and  their  fervants. 

The  marquis  of  Ormond  was  at  the  head  of  the 
royal ifts,  and  had  fo  bravely  fupported  the  caufe  of 
the  )ate  king,  that  Londonderry  and  Dublin  were 
the  only  places  of  any  confequence  that  held  out 
for  the  parliament,  and  thefe  were  in  danger  of 
being  loft;  but  before  the  arrival  ofCromwell,  co- 
lonel Jones  who  commanded  for  the  parliament,  had 
obliged  the  marquis  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Dublin.. 
In  this  city  Cromwell  was  received  with  every  de- 
monftration  of  joy,  and  now  the  republican  forces 
being  fufficiently  powerful,  began  to  acl:  upon  the 
often  live,  whereas  before,  it  was  as  much  as  they 
could  do  to  {land  their  ground  :  mod  of  the  forti- 
fied towns  being  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  well 
gsrrifqn  d,  Cromwell  with  his  ufual  intrepidity 
refolved  upon  a  military  exploit  which  fhould  afto- 
nifn  the  Irim,  and  occafion  fuch  a  general  dread  of 
his  arms,  that  after  having  given  one  example  of 
'his  fuperiority  and  feverity,  he  might  have  little 
or  no  trouble  in  completing  his  cbnquefts.  With 
this  view,  he  marched  to  Drogheda,  or  Tredagh, 
a  very  ftiong  place,  garrifoned  by  the  flower  of  the 
C  4  royal 
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royal  army,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Arthur  Aflon, 
an  old  experienced  officer.  Having  blocked  up 
the  town  by  land,  and  ordered  admiral  Ayfcough 
with  his  fleet  to  cut  off  all  communication  by  Tea, 
he  fummoned  the  governor  to  furrender,  and  upon 
refufal  hung  out  the  red,  or  blocdy  enfign,  denoting 
that  no  quarter  is  to  be  expected  j  and  after  a  warm 
oppofition  he  took  the  place  by  ftorm,  entering  the 
town  in  perfon  by  the  breaches  v.  hich  he  had  made 
in  the  walls,  a  dreadful  (laughter  enfucd,  all  who 
bore  arms  being  put  to  thefword,  for  which  inhu- 
manity- he  was  feverely  ceniured,  but  he  juftified 
himfelf,  by  aliegingj  that  they  had  imbrued  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  innocent  Englifnmen,  at  the 
mafiacre  of  the  proteftants  in  1641,  and  that  it  was 
the  only  way  to  prevent  the  further  erYuficn  of 
Hocc!,  r>s  other  places  woufd  be  difcouraged  from 
fuftaining  a  fiege.  But  he  was  obliged  to  a£t  the 
iksnti  tragedy  again  at  Wexford,  after  which,  the 
-dread  oMhe  fame  fate,  affected  all  the  towns  and 
forts  along  the  coaft  as  far  as  Dublin,  and  they 
quietly  furrende  ed  one  after  the  other.  In  fhortj 
in  about  nine  months  this  victorious  General,  fe- 
conded  by  his  fon-in-law  Ireton,  obliged  the  whole 
kingdom  to  fubmit  to  the  new  government  j  and 
then  'he  was  recalled. 

Cromwell's  return  to  England  was  haftened  by 
the  conduct  oftheScots,  who  had  fent  commiffion- 
ers  LO  cnt  H^gue  to  treat  with  Charles  II.  and  bav- 
ins; rt  length  prevailed  with  him  to  comply  with 
all  their  demands,  they  had  figned  a  treaty  and  ac- 
knowledged him  for  their  fovereign,  in  confequence 
of  which,  he  had  been  proclaimed  in  Scotland, 
and  this  being  confidered  by  the  commonwealth 
of  England  as  a  declaration  of  war  againft  their 
government :  preparations  for  the  commencement 
ut  holciiities  were  now  carried  on  in  both  kingdoms 
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with  great  vigour,  but  when  it  was  propofed  by 
the  council  oT  {lute  in  England  to  be  beforehand 
with  the  Scots,  by  carrying  the  war  into  their 
country, General,  then  lord  Fairfax,  declined  taking 
upon  hirn  the  command  of  th>:  expedition,  and  he 
had  no  fooner  thrown  out  hints  of  his  diAike  to  the 
icrvice,  but  Cromwell  was  ordered  home ;  and 
on  his  approach  to  London,  he  was  met  by  a  pro- 
digious concourfe  of  people;  and  being  come  to 
Tyburn,  where  a  great  crowd  of  fpectatcrs  were 
afiembled  to  fee  him  enter,  a  certain  flatterer  point- 
ing to  the  multitude,  exclaimed,  "  Good  God  !  Sir, 
what  a  number  of  people  are  come  hitherto  wel- 
come you  home;"  to  which  he  replied  with  a  fmile, 
44  but  how  many  more  do  you  think  would  flock  to 
the  fame  place  to  fee  me  hanged  ?  "  His  entry  into 
London  was  in  a  manner  triumphal,  for  he  was  at- 
tended by  lord  Fairfax,  who  went  two  miles  out  of 
town  to  meet  him,  and  by  the  principal  citizens,  and 
members  of  parliament ;  he  was  efcorted  by  a  troop 
of  horfe  and  a  regiment  of  foot;  at  Hyde-park  he 
was  faluted  with  cannon,  and  lie  was  lodged  in 
the  palace  atWhitehall.  On  the  firfl  of  June  1650, 
the  day  after  his  arrival,  there  were  public  rejoicings ; 
and  when  he  relumed  his  feat  in  parliament,  the 
fpeaker,  in  an  elegant  fpeech,  returned  him  (~he 
thanks  of  the  houie,  for  his  great  and  faithful  fer- 
vices  in  Ireland. 

On  the  1 6th  of  the  fame  month,  Charles  II.  ar- 
rived in  Scotland,  and  it  being  found  impracticable 
to  prevail  on  General  Fairfax  to  commence  hofrili- 
ties,  who  declared  that  his  conscience  was  not  fa- 
tisfied  as  to  the  juriice  of  the  intended  war,  his  offer 
to  lay  down  his  commiflion  was  readily  accepted. 
And  the  parliament  foon  palled  ana£t  unanimoufly, 
conftituting  and  appointing  Oliver  Cromwell,  Efq; 
to  be  captain  general  in  chief  of  all  the  forces  raifed 
C  5  -pad 
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and  to  be  raifed  by  authority  of  parliament,  within 
the  commonwealth  of  England. 

From  this  time  lord  Fairfax  appeared  no  more  in 
his  military  capacity,  but  retired  to  his  feat  in  York- 
fhire,  where  the  leifure  of  a  private  life,  affording 
him  an  opportunity  for  deliberate  reflection,  he  dif- 
covered  too  late,  that  he  had  been  made  the  tool  of 
Cromwell's  ambition,  and  his  eyes  being  opened,  he 
took  every  opportunity  to  promote  the  reiteration ; 
in  confequence  of  which,  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  Yorkfhire  gentlemen  and  joining  Ge- 
neral Monk,  facilitated  his  march  into  England. 
In  1660,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  members  for  the 
county  of  York,  in  the  healing  parliament,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  wait  on 
Charles  II.  at  the  Hague,  to  defire  him  to  make  a 
fpeedy  return  to  his  parliament,  and  to  the  exer- 
cife  of  the  regal  authority.  After  the  duTolution 
of  that  parliament,  he  returned  again  to  his  feat  in 
the  country,  where  he  lived  in  the  moft  private 
manner  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  Novem- 
ber 1671,  in  the  6oth  year  of  his  age. 

The  new  General  was  as  fuccefsful  in  Scotland 
as  he  had  been  in  Ireland,  it  even  feemed  as  if  the 
very  name  of  Oliver  Cromwell  ftruck  a  panic 
wherever  he  appeared  j  for  the  Scots,  fled  before 
him  as  he  approached,  and  when  at  length  their 
army  was  by  flratagem  drawn  into  a  general  en* 
gagement  at  Dunbar,  he  totally  defeated  them, 
though  their  numbers  more  than  doubled  the  Eng- 
Jifn.  His  fignal  fuccefles  in  Scotland,  determined 
Charles  JL  to  march  with  another  army  intoEng-. 
land  to  which  he  was  more  contiguous,  after  the 
battle  of  Dunbar,  than  Cromwell ;  accordingly,  he 
entered  by  Carliiie,  and  meeting  with  little  or  no 
oppofition,  except  from  major  general  Lambert  at 
WarringtoA  bridge,  he  advanced  to  Worcefter 

where 
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where  he  refolved  to  remain  and  wait  the  approach 
of  the  enemy.  Cromwell  was  not  long  after  him; 
on  the  d  of  September  1651,  was  fought  the  bat- 
tle of  Worceirer  between  Charles  and  Cromwell, 
when  a  complete  victory  was  gained  by  the  latter, 
and  the  king  was  obliged  to  wander  about  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  kingdom  in  difguife,  till  he  found 
an  opportunity  to  efcape  to  France. 

Thus  the  king's  hopes  of  reftoration  being  crufh- 
ed  for  the  prefent,  and  his  friends  diiheancned  in 
all  parts  of  the  three  kingdoms,  every  circumftance 
concurred  to  favour  the  ambition  of  Cromwell,  who 
now  enjoyed  a  power  and  ftate  nearly  equal  to  roy- 
alty ';  for  on  his  return  from  Worcelter,  he  was 
met  beyond  Aylefbury,  by  four  commiflioners  from: 
the  parliament,  who  were  inftructed  to  fhew  him 
all  poflible  marks  of  refpecl: ;  and  at  A&on,  he  was 
met  by  the  fpeaker,  the  preildent  of  the  council, 
the  lord  mayor,  aldermen  and  fherifFs  of  London, 
and  a  great  number  of  perfons  of  distinction  ;  a 
flate  coach  was  likewife  provided  for  him  to  make 
his  entry  into  London,  where  he  was  received  with 
loud  acclamations ;  and  the  parliament  fettled  lands- 
upon  him  and  his  heirs  of  the  yearly  value  of  40OO/. 

But  all  the  honours  conferred  upon  him,  by  this 
unftable  government  he  knew  to  be  precarious,  and. 
therefore  he  began  to  take  meafures  for  affuming 
a  fupreme  authority  over  that  very  body  from  which 
he  had  derived  his  prefent  grcatnefs.  Soon  after  the 
battle  of  Worcefter  he  held  a  conference,  at  the 
fpeaker's  houfe,  with  feveral  members  of  parliament 
and  fome  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  on 
the  ftate  of  the  nation;  and  at  this  meeting,  he  tarn-- 
pered  with  the  great  men  in  the  feveral  departments 
.  of  the  army,  the  law,  and  the  ftate,  by  definng 
that  they  would  confider,  whether  a  republic,  or  a. 
.mixed  monarchical  government  would  be  beft  for 
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the  feftlement  of  the  liberties  of  the  people  on  a 
fi  m  bafis  ;  and  if  any  thing  monarchical,  then  in 
who ir.  that  power  fhould  be  placed  j  the  lawyers, 
among  whom  was  the  famous  BulftrodeWhitlocke 
on~  '  f  the  commiflioners  of  the  great  leal,  and  the 
ftatefmen,  were  all  of  them  for  monarchy  j  arid  the 
ofiicer-  of  the  army  for  a  perfect  republic  ;  but-  tho* 
the  majority  of  opinions  was  in  favour  of  monarchy, 
yet  Cromv/eJl  had  the  mortification  to  rind  that 
the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  one  of  the  late  king's  fons, 
was  nominated  as  the  proper  perfon,  in  cafe  a 
mixed  monarchy  w<.s  admitted. 

Thi>  was  ib  contrary  to  his  expectations,  after 
the  univufal  refpect  and  adulation  lately  paid  to 
him,  that  it  required  the  utrnoft  exertion  of  his  po- 
litical (kill,  to  enable  him  to  conceal  his  refentment: 
with  great  dexterity  however,  he  changed  the  con- 
ference to  feme  other '  fubj eel  of  debate  ;  but  from 
this  time,  it  fcems  as  if  he  had  determined  to  carry 
his  point  at  all  events  ;  for  he  continually  opened 
his  mind  to  fuch  of  the  council  of  ftate  as  were  his 
moft  intimate  friends,  and  founded  their  inclina- 
tions feparately.  His  arguments  with  Whitlocke 
upon  the  fubjecr.  of  afcending  the  throne,  may  be 
found  at  large,  in  the  fecond  edition  of  "  VVhit- 
locke's  memorials  of  the  E^gftfh  aiFairs  j  or  hifto- 
rical  account  of  what  pafled  from  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  i.  to  king  Charles  II.  his  hap- 
py reftorakkm,"  London  1732.  He  likewife  fent 
for  feme  of  the  moft  eminent  divines  in  the  city, 
parti cutarly  Dr.  Edmund  Calamy,  whofe  influence 
-svas  general,  and  his  authority,  founded  in  efteem, 
almoft  as  great,  in  fpiritual  matters,  as  an  archbi- 
fliop's.  This  honeft  minifter  very  boldly  oppofed  the 
project  of  Cromwell's  afiuming  the  fupreme  power 
.under  any  title  or  form  whatever;  and  offered  to 
prove  it  both  unlawful  an  j  impra&icabje, 
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well  in  reply  to  the  illegality,  appealed  to  the  fafe- 
ty  of  the  nation  ;  and  then  afked  him,  why  it  was 
impracticable,  "Bccaufe,  laid  Calamy,  it  is  againft 
the  voice  of  the  nation  j  there  will  be  nine  in  ten 
againft  you  :  "  Very  well,  anfwered  Cromwell,  but 
what  if  I  /hould  difarm  the  nine^  and  put  the  fword 
into  the  tenth  man's  hand,  would  not  that  do  .the 
bufmefs  ?  "  This  was  the  language  of  a  determined 
tyrant,  and  it  is  afronifliing,  that  having  fpoken  this 
without  reierve,  and  clearly  unfolded  his  defign  to 
moft  of  the  principal  perrons  who  held  the  reins  of 
the  new  government,  and  utterly  abhorred  it,  that 
no  meafurcs  were  taken  to  oppoie  him,  before  he 
had  time  to  refort  to  the  army,  where  they  knew 
his  power  was  unlimited. 

A  war  indeed  had  broke  out  with  the  Dutch  in 
1652,  and  ibme  of  the  leading  men  of  the  repub- 
lican party  both  in  the  parliament  and  the  council 
of  ftate,  had  it  in  agitation  to  augment  the  navy 
and  reduce  the  army,  under  the  pretext  that  a  war 
ag-ainft  the  Dutch  would  be  moR-  fuccefsfully  car- 
ried on  by  fea,  and  that  the  nation  was  not  able 
to  bear  the  expence  of  a  large  Handing  army,  and 
a  powerful  navy.  Cromwell  faw  into  this  fcheme 
to  lefien  his  influence,,  and,  without  lofs  of  time, 
made  it  anfwer  his  own  purpofes.  For,  repairing 
to  the  army,  he  excited  the.  principal  officers  to 
draw  up  a  petition  to  the  parliament,  demanding 
the  payment  of  their  arrears,  and  affirming,  that 
the  public  revenues,  if  hoheftly  and  wifely  managed 
would  be  fufficient  for  the  regular  fubiifience  of  the 
prefent  land  army,  notwithftinding  any'propoied 
augmentation  of  the  navy.  This  petition  produced 
a  warm  debate,  in  the  ccurfe  of  which,  Cromwell's 
'friends  took  an  opportunity  to  remove  one  obflaclc 
to  his  plan  of  ufurpation  :  under  pretence  of  leflen- 
ingths  national  expences,  it  was  moved  and  car- 
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ried,  that  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  who  fince  the 
execution  of  his  father,  had  been  kept  as  a  kind  of 
ftate  prifoner  at  St.  James's,  fhould  be  fent  abroad, 
in  a  private  manner,  with  the  promife  of  a  penfion, 
if  he  did  not  join  the  king,  nor  any  of  his  relations  ; 
accordingly,  he  was  fent  to  Dunkirk  in  a  ikop  of 
war,  with  only  two  fervants  to  attend  him  ;  but 
f<3on  after  his  landing  he  went  to  the  pnncefs  of 
Orange  at  Breda,  and  from  thence  to  the  king  his 
brother  at  Paris,  The  parliament  voted  that  the 
officers  fhould  be  reprimanded  for  their  infolent 
petition,  and  they  were  forbid  to  intermeddle  in  the 
adminiftrat'.on  of  government:  thk-  ftep  increafed 
the  mutiny,  a  remojift ranee  was  now  delivered  in 
on  the  part  of  the  army,  complaining  that  the  par- 
liament had  not  performed  its  promife  to  difiblve 
itfelf,  agreeable  to  a  former  petition  prefented  by 
their  body  ;  they  therefore  defired  that  they  would 
now  put  an  end  to  their  administration,  that  there 
might  be  a  regular  fueceffion  of  parliaments  -,  and 
that  they  would  appoint  a  council  cf  ftate,  to  take 
charge  of  the  public  affairs,  till  a  -new  parliament 
was  elected  and  convoked.  Cromwell's  party  fup- 
ported  a  motion  for  diflblving  the  parliament,  in 
confequence  of  this  remonitrance,  but  the  queftion 
was  loft  by  a  confiderable  majority,  and  it  was  re- 
'folved,  that  it  was  not  a  proper  time  to  diiTolve  the 
parliament,  while  the  nation  had  a  war,  and  a  great 
many  important  affairs  in  hand  ;  but  that  the  va- 
cant feats  fhould  be  filled  up  by  new  elections ;  a 
committee  was  likewife  appointed  to  prepare  a  bill 
to  make  it  high  treaion  to  prefent  fuch  petitiens,  or 
remonftrances. 

Cromwell  finding  the  parliament  in  thisdifpofi- 
tion,  and  well  knowing  that  a  motion  for  difband- 
ing  great  part  of  the  army  would  foon  be  made, 
found  he  bad  no  time  to  lofe,  and  therefore,,  after 

holding 
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holding  a  private  confultation  with  the  officers, 
and  fome  of  the  members  of  parliament  in  his  inte- 
reft,  he  refolved  on  a  more  daring  a<St  of  ufurped 
authority,  than  any  that  had  ever  before  been  at- 
tempted in  a  nation,  whofe  civil  liberty  is  its  chief 
glory. 

On  the  20th  of  April  1653,  while  the  houfe  was 
actually  debating  on   a  motion  for  continuing  the 
parliament  above  a  year  and  a  half  longer,  he  en- 
tered it,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  officers  who 
were  moft  devoted  to  him,  leaving  in  Weftminfter 
hall,  upon  the  ftairs,  and  in  the  lobby,  a  chofen 
detachment  of  foldiers,  to  the  amount  of  about  300 
men.     After  attending  quietly  in  his  place  for  fome 
time,  to  the  debates,  he  whifpered  major  general 
Harrifon,  that  he  now  thought  the  parliament  ripe 
for  a  diffolution,  who  requeued  him  to  think  fe- 
riouily,  before  he  undertook  fo  dangerous  an  action. 
<c  You  fay  well,"  replied  Cromwell,  and  fat  ftill 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  debates  being 
ended,  and  the  fpeaker  preparing  to  put  the  quef- 
tion,    he  faid  to  Harrifon,  this  is  the  time  I  muft 
do  it  j  and  fo  '{landing  up  on  a  fudden,  he  bade  the 
fpeaker  leave  the  chair,  and  told  the  houfe,  they 
had  fat  long  enough,  unlefs  they  had   done  more 
good  j  then  charging  feveral  individuals  with  their 
private  vices,  he  told  them  in  general,  that  they 
had    not  a  heart  to   do  any  thing  for  the  public 
good ;  but  only  an  intention  to  perpetuate  thdm- 
ielves  in  power.     And  when  fome  of  them  began 
to  fpeak,  he  ftept  into  the  midft  of  the  houfe,  and 
faid,  come,  come,  I  will  put  an  end  to  your  prat- 
ing.    Then  walking  up  and  down  the  houfe,  he 
cried  out,  you  .re  no  parliament,  1  fay  you  are  no 
parliament  j  and   {lamping  with  his  feet,  he  bade 
them  begone,  and  give  place  to  horiefter  men  ;  for 
theLord  had  done  with  them,  and  had  made  choice 

of 
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of  other  inftruments.  The  (lamping  on  the  floor, 
being  the  fignal,  the  foldiers  entered,  and  he  faid 
to  one  of  them,  take  away  that  fool's  bauble,  the 
mace  ;  and  the  fpeaker  #111  keeping  the  chair,  Har- 
rifon  rudely  pulled  him  out  by  the  arm.  After 
this,  Cromwell  told  the  members,  they  had  forced 
him  to  this,  then  feizing  all  the  papers  upon  the 
table,  he  ordered  the  foldiers  to  clear  the  houfe, 
and  this  being  done,  he  locked  the  doors,  put  the 
••keys  in  his  pocket  and  returned  to  Whitehall  with 
his  retinue.  Seme  ingenious  French  hiirorians,  ever 
fond  of  leffcning  the  national  importance  of  our 
parliaments,  have  afferted,  that  he  put  a  bill  upon 
the  door  with  thefe  words,  "  This  houfe  to  lett.'* 
He  a&ed  the  fame  part  by  the  council  of  ftate 
in  the  afternoon ;  on  entering  the  chamber  at 
Whitehall  where  they  were  aifembled)  he  fpoke 
thus  to  them.  "  Gentlemen,  if  you  are  met  here 
as  private  perfons,  you  fiiali  not  be  difturbed  j  but 
if  as  a  council  of  ftate,  this  is  no  place  for  you  ;  and 
fince  you  cannot  but  know  what  was  done  at  the 
houfe  in  the  morning,  fo  take  notice  that  the  par- 
liament which  appointed  you  is  diflbhed."  Brad- 
ihavv  the  prefident,  boldly  anfwered,  Sir,  we  have 
heard  what  you  did  at  the  houfe  in  the  morning ; 
and  before  many  hours  all  England  will  hear  of  it : 
but  Sir,  you  are  miftaken  to  think  that  the  parlia- 
ment isdiilblved;  for  no  power  under  heaven  can 
diflblve  them  but  themfelves,  therefore  take  you 
notice  of  that :  but  the  council  finding  themfelves 
under  the  fame  military  force,  all  quieJy  departed. 
The  government,  fuch  as  it  had  been  fmce  the  fa- 
crifice  of  the  king,  was  now  effectually  diflblved, 
.and  in  the  general  confternation  into  which  th-3 
whole  nation  was  thrown,  any  confutation  what- 
ever would  have  been  acceptable  ;  for  the  people 
prepared  tor  blind  fubniiiiion  to  the  ruling 

power 
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power  held  by  the  fword  ;  but  though  the  plan  of 
a  republic  Laci  been  let  on  foot,  by  fome  of  the 
grcateft  men  for  learning  and  integrity,  that  this 
nation  had  ever  produced,  and  beyond  their  inten- 
tions, they  had  even  confented  to  the  king's  death, 
as  the  only  expedient  to  eftablifh  it,  yet  not  a  man 
of  them  dared  to  afk  Cromwell,  to  prodt.ce  any 
inftrument  or  comiuiflion  from  the  army  or  any 
body  of  men  in  the  kingdom,  inverting  him  with 
authority  over  their  new  formed  commonwealth  j 
and  notwithstanding  they  had  timely  notice  of  his 
defigns,  no  attempt  was  made  fo  much  as  to  raife 
the  militia,  or  to  call  upon  the  civil  power  to  aid 
them  againrt  the  encroachments  of  the 'army  ;  tho' 
the  writs  by  which  the  civil  magistrates  acted  were, 
as  we  have  feen,  in  th:  name  and  by  the  authori- 
ty of  the  commonwealth,  and  they  had  fwcrn  to 
be  faithful  to  the  fame.  We  muft  therefore  con- 
clude, that  they  were  great  politicians  in  theory, 
but  not  true  patriots,  for  they  fhrunk  from  the  ap- 
proach of  danger,  and  though  they  had  fat  in  judg- 
ment and  condemned  a  difarmed,  defencelefs  king, 
had  not  the  fpirit  to  arreft  a  fuccefsful  traitor  to 
his  country,  whofe  power  was  of  their  own  crea- 
tion . 

Cromwell  now  made  a  fecond  trial,  to  obtain 
from  his  friends,  an  invitation  to  afliime  the  reins 
of  government ;  but  moft.  of  them  ftill  perfifting 
to  oppofe  his  ruling  alone,  he  was  obliged  to  no- 
minate anew  council  of  (late,  confuting  chiefly  of 
officers  of  the  army,  and  thefe  prepared  a  form  of 
fummonsj  to  be  iiiued  in  the  name  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well captain  general  of  the  forces,  to  one  hundred 
and  forty  perfons  feledted  by  the  council  to  repre- 
fent  the  whole  kingdom  in  parliament,  and  to  fhare 
with  the  council,  the  adminiftration  of  government. 
Thefe  were  taken  from  the  loweft  claiTes  of  the 

people^ 
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people,  and  a  leatherfeller  in  Fleetftreet,  named 
Praife-God  Barebones,  being  an  adtive  man,  and  a 
great  fpeaker  in  this  contemptible  aflernbly,  it  was 
called  in  derifion,  Barebones'  parliament. 

A  jftriking  abfurdity  in  fummoning  this  mock 
parliament  muft  not  be  palled  over- unnoticed, 
which  is,  that  Oliver  Cromwell  continued  theftile 
and  title  at  large,  conferred  on  him,  by  that  very 
parliament  he  had  fo  fh^nv  fully  cliflblved  and  with 
whofe  diflblution,  the  i^ftrument  appointing  him 
to  be  captain  general,  £:c.  became  null  arj4  void: 
the  commonwealth  no  longer  exifting. 

The  cafe  with  refpedt  to  the  new  houfe  of  com- 
mons was  directly  the  reverfe,  for  they  were  elect- 
ed, and  the  adminiftration  of  government  deputed 
to  them  by  Cromwell  and  his  council  of  officers, 
and  the  time  of  executing  their  authority  was  limited 
to  the  gd  of  November  1654,  by  which  it  was 
evident,  that  nothing  more  was  meant  by  Crom- 
well than  to  gain  time  to  complete  his  fcheme  of 
ufurpation. 

While  thefe  important  changes  took  place  in 
England,  the  government  of  Ireland  had  devolved 
on  lieutenant  general  Edmund  Ludlow,  by  the  de- 
mife  of  Ireton,  who  died  of  the  plague  at  Limerick 
in  November  1651.  Ludlow  was  a  zealous  repub- 
lican, though  of  the  independent  feel: ;  he  was  an 
able  and  fuccefsful  general,  to  whofe  valour  and 
.military  (kill  the  long  parliament  had  been  greatly 
indebted,  and  even  Cromwell  himfelf,  for  many 
fignal  victories.  His  authority  and  influence  in  the 
army  was  fo  coniiderable  as  to  excite  Cromwell's 
jealoufy,  and  though  he  had  been  violent  in  his 
meafures  againft  Charles  1.  was  a  principal  promoter 
of  the  vote  for  receiving  no  more  mefTages  from  him, 
had  fat  upon  his  trial,  and  figned  the  warrant  for 
his  execution  ,  he  no  fooner  difcovered  the  ambi- 
tious 
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tious  defigns  of  Cromv/ell  but  he  oppofed  them 
publicly  and  privately,  and  this  occafioned  his  being 
fen  over  to  Ireland,  to  a&  under  Ireton.  And  as 
foon  as  Cromwell  had  diflblved  the  long  parliament, 
he  tent  General  Fleetwood  to  fuperfede  him  in  the 
chief  command  in  Ireland,  that  he  might  lefTen 
the  weight  of  his  oppofition  to  his  ufurpation.  Upon 
Cromwell's  being  declared  protector,  General  Lud- 
low ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  prevent  his  being 
proclaimed  in  Ireland,  but  without  fuccefs,  after 
which,  he  refufed  to  aft  under  his  authority  in  any 
department  of  the  civil  government,  but  he  would 
not  furrender  up  his  commiilion.  Soon  after  the 
appointment  of  Henry  Cromwell  to  the  government 
of  Ireland,  Ludlow  came  to  England,  and  was 
clofely  examined  by  Oliver  and  his  council,  when 
he  fo  freely  declared  his  fentiments  againrt  the  new 
form  of  government,  that  the  Prote6tor  was  upon 
the  point  of  committing  him,  but  Ludlow  remind- 
ing him  of  an  article  in  the  famous  petition  of  right, 
he  found  it  expedient  to  difmifs  him.  After  this 
he  retired  into  the  country,  and  remained  unmoleft- 
ed  during  Oliver  Cromwell's  adminiftration.  After 
his  death,  a  new  parliament  being  called,  he  fat  in 
it,  upon  being  excufed  from  taking  the  oath,  not 
to  acl  againft  Richard  Cromwell ;  and  now  he  ufed 
all  his  endeavours  to  bring  about  the  eftablifhment 
of  a  commonwealth,  and  when  Richard  Cromwell 
refigned,  he  went  over  to  Ireland -commander  in 
chief;  but  the  reiteration  taking  place  foon  after, 
and  the  judges  of  the  late  king  being  required  by 
proclamation  to  furrender,  he  went  abroad  and  re- 
fided  at  Geneva,  Laufann  andVevay,  till  the  revo- 
lution, when  he  came  to  England,  in  order  to  exert 
his  old  age  in  that  glorious  caufe,  and  expecting  to 
be  employed  in  Ireland  againft  the  popifti  and  other 
adherents  of  James  II.  But  fome  time  after  his  pub- 
lic 
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lie  appearance  at  London,  an  addrefs  wa, 

to  king  William  by  the  houfe  of  rornn  sn  i 

proclamation  to  apprehend  colonel  .?.,udlo\v,  <' 

ted  of  the  murder  of  Charles  I.      hich  oblige; 

to  fly   precipitately  to  his  foru.-..%i    place  of  e,.ile, 

Vevay  in  Switzerland,  where  he  died  in  1693,   in 

the  73d  year  of  his  age. 

Whitlocke,  another  povrrful  obfl;:  !  in  the  way 
of  Cromwel  *s  advancement  to  the  piotedtorihip, 
\vas  craftily  lent  on  an  embaify  to  Chriftina  queen  of 
Sweden,  and  his  appointment  was  accompanied  with 
fuch  marks  of  honour,  that  he  could  not  with  de- 
cency re f ufe  it.  Accordingly,  he  embarked  at  Grave- 
fend  en  the  5'ch  of  November  1653  with  a  fplendid 
retinue,  and  on  the  i2th  of  December  following; 
the  little,  ('as  it  is  fometimes  called)  or  Bare  bones' 
parliament,  voted,  that  theirfittirg  any  longer  would 
not  be  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  and  that 
it  was  fit  they  ihould  refign  their  powers  to  the  lord 
general.  Their  relignation  was  followed  by  that  of 
the  council  of  officers,  after  which,  a  private  conful- 
tation  was  held  at  Whitehall,  by  a  junto  of  officers 
and  lawyers,  the  creatures  of  Cromwell, when  it  was 
refolved,  that  he  ihould' be  inverted  with  the  fupreme 
authority,  under  the  title  of  lord  protector  of  the 
three  nations  j  and  an  inftrument  of  government 
was  prepared  accordingly.  All  things  being  ready 
for  this  frefh  revolution,  proper  notice  was  given 
for  the  folemnity  of  his  inauguration,  which  was 
performed  with  great  ceremony  in  the  court  of 
chancery  in  Weit mi  niter-hall  on  the  i6th  of  the 
fame  month  :  Oliver  after  having  fubfcribed  and 
fworn  to  govern  according  to  the  aforefaid  inrtru- 
ment,  was  feated  covered,  in  a  chair  of  ftate, 
when  the  commiffioners  delivered  up  the  great  feal, 
and  the  lord  mayor  of  London  his  fword,  and  the 
keys  of  the  city,  with  the  ui'uai  formalities  obferved 

to 
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to  k'n'^j-,  which  he  returned  with  the  fame  ftate, 
and  men  tiie  court  arofe,  and  went  in  proceffion  to 
\ •'.-•  hiteh.il  .  ine  lord  mayor  carrying  the  fword  of 
ii...  bci\,rc  the  protestor. 

The  fuprtme  iegiflative  power,  according  to  the 
new  form  of  government  was  lodged  in  the  protec- 
tor and  the  parliament.    The  executive,  in  the  pro- 
tector and  his  council,     who  were  not  to  exceed 
twenty  one,  nor  be   lefs  than   thirteen  in  number. 
All  writs,    patents,  and  commiilions  to  be  in  the- 
name  of  the  protector,  and  all  honours  and  offices 
to  be  derived  from  him  j  in  a  word,  he  was  vefted 
with  all  the  b.il  rights  and  privileges  of  a  king  of" 
England,  and  as  to  the  privileges  of  the  people,  they 
were  better  provided   for  by   this  inftrument  of  go- 
vernment, than  by  any  other,  if  it  had  been  ad- 
hered to  ftric~T.ly  and  impartially,  for  triennial  par- 
liaments were  eftablifhed,  and  a  more  equal  repre-  ' 
fentation  of  the  people,  admitting  the  elections  to 
be  free ;  the  number  of  members  to  be  fent  to  par- 
liament by  each  county,  city   and  borough,  being 
regulated   in  proportion  to  the  fums  paid  by  each 
towards  the  national  expence,  which  determined  in 
a  great  meafur^,  their  extent  and  importance ;  and 
many  of  the  fmaller  boroughs,  fo  often  complained  - 
of,  and,  in  our  day,  difcovered  to  be  the  rotten  :part  • 
of  the  constitution,  were  totally  excluded.   No  laws- v 
to  be  altered,    fufpended,    abrogated  or  repealed,  J 
nor  any  new  law  made,  nor  any  tax,  .charge,  or  im-  - 
pofition  laid  upon  the  people,  but  by  common  con- 
fent  in  parliament;  and  bills  pafled  in  parliament* 
were  declared  to  have  the  force  of  laws,  twenty  days  * 
after   they  fhould   be  offered  to  the  prote&or,  th&'- r 
his  aflent  fhould  be  refufed.     The  office  of  protec- 
tor to  be  elective,   not  hereditary.     Thefe  are  the 
moft  material  points  contained  in  the  inftrument, 
which  confifted  of  forty-two  articles. 

We 
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We  lhall  find  in  the  fequel,  that  Cromwell's  am- 
bition did  not  flop  here,  but  having  once  acquired 
tfre  fupreme  power,  we  mult  attend  him  in  his  ad- 
miniftration  of  government,  which  was  equally 
glorious  to  himfelf  and  to  the  nation,  fo  far  as  it 
refpeded  the  foreign  concerns  of  the  three  king- 
doms, and  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  at  home. 

The  protector  being  proclaimed  in  London  and 
Weftminfter,  and  all  over  England,  with  the  fame 
folemnity  as  the  kings  of  England  had  been  former- 
ly, he  was  invited  to  dine  with  the  lord  mayor  of 
London,  and  he  went  into  the  city  with  as  much 
ftate  as  ever  any  king  had  done  upon  a  like  occafion  ; 
and  the  rejoicings  being  over  on  account  of  his  in- 
auguration, he  proceeded  to  public  bufmefs.  The 
firft  grand  national  fervice  he  performed  was,  to  con- 
clude an  honourable  peace  with  the  Dutch,  by 
which  he  obtained  the  reftitution  of  a  fettlement  in 
the  Eaft- indies  which  had  been  taken  from  theEng- 
lifli  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  300000 /.  as  an 
indemnification  for  the  damages  fuftained  by  the 
Englifh  factors  or  their  heirs,  by  the  cruel  mafracre 
at  Amboyna  in  the  fame  reign  :  thefe  two  points 
had  been  the  fubjecl:  of  many  fruitlefs  negociations, 
but  the  fpirit  and  firmnefs  of  Cromwell  and  the  dread 
of  his  fleets  and  armies,  procured  ample  fatisfa&ion. 
The  peace  between  England  and  Holland  was  pro- 
claimed at  London  on  the  ijth  of  April  1654,  with 
fceat  folemnity,  and  the  people  {hewed  the  greateft 
emonft rations  of  joy,  and  of  gratitude  to  the  pro- 
tector. In  the  next  place,  he  entered  into  an  advan- 
tageous alliance  with  France  -,  at  the  fame  time,  his 
friendfliip  was  courted  by  the  kings  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and-fplendid  embaffres  were  fent  from 
both,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  accefiion  to  his 
dignuy. 

While 
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While  the  feveral  ambafladors  of  the  moft  confi- 
derable  princes  of  Europe  were  thus  paying  their 
court  to  this  fortunate  ufurper,  an  accident  happen- 
ed ,;t  London,  the  confequences  of  which  filled  all 
Europe  with  admiration  and  aftonifhment,  made 
the  very  name  of  Cromwell  refpe<Stable  in  all  parts 
of  the  known  world,  and  eftablifhed  his  character 
as  a  great  man,  who  would  make  himfelf  feared  by 
fea  and  land. 

The  affair  is  thus  related  in  brief  by  the  beft  co- 
temporary  hiftorians.  Don  Pantaloon  de  Saa,  bro- 
ther to  the  Portuguefe  ambafTador,  being  proud  of 
his  rank  and  his  reputation  as  a  foldier,  conceiving 
that  he  had  received  an  affront  one  day  from  fome 
Englifh  gentleman  at  the  new  exchange,  repaired 
thither  on  the  morrow,  accompanied  by  his  domef- 
tics,  and  about  fifty  Portuguefe,  armed  with  fwords 
and  piftols,  when  miftaking  colonel  Mayo  for  Mr. 
Anthufer,  the  gentleman  they  went  in  fearch  of, 
they  fell  upon  him,  and  gave  him  feven  dangerous 
wounds,  after  which,  they  wantonly  fliotMr.  Green- 
way  of  Lincoln  Vinn,  through  the  head  ;  this  gen- 
tleman was  walking  upon  the  exchange  with  two 
ladies,  and  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  affront  which 
had  happened  the  preceding  day,  in  which  the  Por- 
tuguefe had  been  the  aggreflbrs  j  for  colonel  Ger- 
rard  understanding  french,  overheard  them  difcourf- 
ing  on  the  public  affairs  of  England,  upon  which 
he  told  them  politely,  that  they  mifreprefented  cer- 
tain fa£ts,  whereupon  one  of  Don  Pantaloon's  com- 
pany gave  the  colonel  the  lie,  and  three  qf  them  fal- 
ling upon  him,  he  was  ftabbed  in  thefhoulder  with 
a  dagger  j  in  this  extremity  Mr.  Anthufer  came  to 
his  ailiftance  and  refcued  him,  for  which  they  vow- 
ed vengeance  on  that  gentleman  ;  but  not  finding 
him,  committed  the  above  outrage  and  murder  on 
innocent  perions.  They  likewise  brought  feveral 

jars 
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jars  of  gunpowder  in  their  coaches,  flopped  down 
v/ith  wax,  and  matches ;  intending,  as  it  was  fup- 
pofed,  to  do  fome  mif  chief  to  the  exchange,  if  they 
had  not  been  prevented.  The  horfe  guards  at  the 
mews  were  lent  for  to  quell  the  riot,  who  feized 
fome  of  thePortuguefe,  but  the  greateit  part  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  ambaffador's  houfe,  upon  which  Col. 
"Whalley  inverted  it  with  a  party  of  horfe  ;  and  dif- 
patched  a  meffenger  to  inform  the  protc&or  of  his 
proceedings.  The  ambafTador  at  firft  ordered  his 
domefcics  to  ftand  to  their  arms,  but  Whalley  hav- 
ing-received  inductions  to  infift  upon  his  delivering 
up  his  brother  and  the  principal  rioters  to  the  peace 
officers,  he  thought  proper  to  comply,  and  content- 
ed himfelf  with  complaining  to  Cromwell  of  this 
violation  of  the  law  of  his  nation,  by  infringing  the 
privileges  of  ambafladors,  whofe  houfes  and  per- 
fons  are  held  to  be  exempt  from  thejurifdi&ion  of 
the  country  wherein  they  refide.  Cromwell  with 
great  magnanimity  replied,  that  juftice  muit  be  done, 
and  that  blood  mufl  be  futisfied  with  blood.  All  the 
other  foreign  ambafTadors  in  London  warmly  inte- 
retted  themfelves  in  this  unhappy  affair,  notconceiv- 
ing  it  pofiible,  that  a  man  of  Don  Pantaloon's  high 
quality,  a  knight  of  Malta,  and  the  brother  of  an 
ambafiador,  ought  to  be  queftioned  for  the  murder 
of  an  obfcure  Etiglifhman ;  but  all  their  remon- 
ftrances  were  ineffectual  ;  the  facl:  was  notorious, 
and  Don  Pantaloon  being  tried  by  a  jury,  half 
Englifli,  and  half  foreigners,  was  condemned,  and 
beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  on  the  loth  of  July,  1654 . ; 
and  io  coolly  did  Cromwell  proceed  in  ihis  admi- 
rable example  of  juftice,  that  he  concluded  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  amballador,  highly  advantageous 
to  England,  almoft  at  the  very  hour  that  his  brother 
was  led  to  execution, 

Cromwell 
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Cromwell  being  now  at  peace  with  all  the  prin" 
cipal  powers  of  Europe,  proceeded  with  great  firm- 
nefs  in  the  domeftic  adminiftration  of  government ; 
but  ftill  there  was  a  flrong  party  againft  him  in  the 
nation,  and  though  by  the  inflrument  of  government 
care  had  been  taken,  that  the  houfe  of  commons 
fhould  be  in  a  great  meafure  of  his  own  choofmg, 
yet  when  they  came  to  meet,  which  was  on  funday 
the  third  of  September,  notwithftanding  a  flattering 
fpeech  from  the  prote&or,  in  which  he  extolled  the 
advantages   already  derived   from  the   new  form  of 
government,    and  ftyled  himfelf  not  their  mafter, 
but  their  fellow-labourer ;    their  firft  deliberations 
were  employed  in  examining  and  calling  in  queftion. 
the  authority  by  which  they  were  convened,  Crom- 
well, aftonifhed  at  this  unexpected  meafure,  fum- 
moned  them  to  thepainted  chamber,  wherehechang- 
ed  his  ftyle  to  that  of  a  mafter,    and  reprimanded 
them  for  prefuming  to  doubt  an  authority  from 
which  their  own  was  derived ;  and  upon  their  re- 
turn to  the  houfe,  they  found  a  guard  at  the  door, 
who  would  not  fuffer  any  member  to  enter,  till  he 
had  figned  a  recognition  "  that  he  would  be  true 
and  faithful  to  the  lord  protector,  and  that  he  would 
not  propofe  or  give  content  to  alter  the  government, 
as  it  is  fettled  in  one  fmgle  perfon,  and  a  parliament." 
This  recognition  was  fubfcribed  the  tirft  day,  by 
130    members,   and   afterwards,  by   others  to  the 
amount  of  300;  but  major  Harrifon  for  his  refufal 
was  fecured  by  a  .party  of  horfe,  and  was  deprived 
of  hiscommiffion  in  the  army,  together  with  Over- 
ton,    Rich,  and  Okey,    who  had  great  influence 
in    the   army,    and  had    ftrenuoufly  oppofed  him 
from  the  time  of  his  alTuming  the  office  of  protector. 
Many  who  had  figned  the  recognition  did  it  only 
upon  compulfion,  and  detailing  this  arbitrary  ftep, 
engaged  fecretly  in  a  confpiracy  with  the  cavaliers 
VOL.  IV.  I)  agaiaft 
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againft  his  perfon  and  government,  promifing  to 
rile  in  arms  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  j  but 
the  protestor  who  had  exa&  intelligence  from  his 
fpies  of  all  their  proceedings,  refolved  if  they  did 
oppofe  him,  it  fhould  not  be  as  a  public  body,  but 
only  as  private  men,  and  therefore  diflblved  them 
abruptly,  eleven  days  before  the  expiration  of  the 
time  limited  by  the  inftrument  of  government;  and 
he  took  care  to  inform  them,  that  he  was  apprifed 
of  their  defigris.  This  packed  houfe  of  commons 
however,  voted  him  the  prote&orfhip  for  life,  and 
afftgned  him  all  the  royal  palaces  for  his  ufe;  and 
he  now  never  appeared  in  public,  but  with  a  fplen- 
dour  and  retinue  which  exceeded  the  pomp  of  roy* 
alty.  A  fruitlefs  infurrection  in  the  weft  under  the 
conducl:  of  Sir  John  WagilafF  and  the  colonels  Pen- 
ruddock,  Groves  and  Jones,  opened  the  domeftic 
tranfaclions  of  the  year  1655.  They  entered  Salif- 
bury,  feized  on  the  judges  and  fheriffs  at  the  time 
of  the  lent  affizes,  and  obliged  them  to  proclaim  the 
king,  but  their  fmall  force  amounting  to  only  200, 
horfe,  was  icon  after  defeated  by  colonel  Butler, 
and  Penruddock  and  Groves  being  taken  prifoners, 
were  executed  at  Exeter. 

This  attempt  of  the  cavaliers  exafperated  Crom- 
well, who,  inftead  of  a  protector,  became  a  tyrant ; 
for  he  ifTued  an  edict  for  levying  the  tenth  of  the 
eitates  of  all  who  profefled  themfelves,  or  were  fuf- 
pe6led  to  be  cavaliers,  and  the  mod  obnoxious  of  the 
royal  party  were  feized  and  tranfported  to  America. 
In  order  to  levy  the  cruel  and  oppreflive  impofition 
he  had  laid  upon  thofe  who  remained  at  home,  he 
divided  the  whole  kingdom  of  England  into  twelve 
diitridts,  and  appointed  a  major  general. over  each, 
who  with  the  aiiiftance  of  commiflioners,  were  em- 
powered to  decimate  whoever  they  pleafed,  to  levy 
all  taxes  impofed  by  the  protedor  and  his  council, 

and 
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and  to  feize  and  imprifon  any  perfon  whom  they 
fhould  fufpect :  veiled  with  fuch  illegal  powers, 
they  neceflarily  became  petty  tyrants,  and  fo  opprefs- 
ed  the  people,  that  Cromwell,  for  his  own  fafety, 
was  obliged  to  abolifh  their  office,  but  not  till  they 
had  anfwered  his  ends,  by  extirpating,  or  fubjedling 
the  cavaliers. 

Such  a  general  difafte&ion  to  the  government 
now  prevailed,  that  feditious  publications  appeared 
every  day,  in  which  the  protector  was  itigmatizcd 
as  a  tyrannical  ufurper,  and  openly  menaced  with 
depofition  and-condign  punifhmen:  ;  upon  v/hicfr 
an  order  of  council  was  ifTued  againft  publiihing 
any  news  papers  without  leave  of  the  fecretary  of 
ftate,  or  any  books  or  pamphlets  without  a  licence. 

In  September  1656,  Cromwell's  third  ailembly, 
under  the  denomination  of  a  parliament,  met  at 
Weftminiter,  and  having  fuccefsfully  influenced  the 
election,  he  now  found  the  houfe  filled  with  his 
creatures.  The  -firft  adl:  they  made  was  to  "  renounce 
and  difannul  the  title  of  Charles  Stuart  unto  the 
fovereign  dominions  of  the  nations  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland."  The  fecond  was  to  "  make 
it  high  treaibn  to  confpire  the  death  of  the  protec- 
tor." In  fhort,  they  proceeded  in  every  thing  juft 
as  Cromwell  wifhed  j  they  approved  of  the  alliance 
he  had  entered  into  with  France  in  the  courfe  of  the 
preceding  year;  and  of  the  war  againil Spain,  which 
was  the  confequence  of  it,  and  chey -granted  large 
fupplies  to  carry  it  on  with  vigour.  At  length,  the 
time  limited  for  their  feflion  approaching,  Pack, 
an  alderman  of  London,  and  one  of  its  members, 
made  a  formal  motion,  that  Cromwell  fhould  be 
elected  king,  which  threw  the  whole  houfe  into 
confufion.  The  oppofition  to  it  proceeded  chiefly 
from  the  officers  of  the  army,  who  openly  declared, 
that  if  Cromwell  accepted  the  crown,  they  would 
D  2  refiga 
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refign  their  commifiions,  and  fhould  no  longer  have 
it  in  their  power  to  ferve  him,  but  notwithstanding 
their  oppofition,  the  motion  was  approved  by  a 
«great  majority,  and  a  bill  was  prepared  accordingly, 
which  was  prefented  to  the  protector  on  the  4th  of 
April,  1657,  with  an  addrefs,  intitled,  their  hum- 
ble advice  and  petition  :  the  principal  drift  of  it  be- 
ing to  perfuade  him  to  accept  the  crown ;  but  he 
onow  for  the  firft  time,  made  it  manifeft  to  the  whole 
'world,  that  all  his  power  was  derived  from,  ancl 
dependant  on  the  army :  for  having  confulted  fome 
of  the  general  officers  apart,  while  the  bill  was  pre- 
paring in  the  houfe,  and  rinding  even  Fleetwood  his 
'fon  in  law,  who  had  married  Ireton's  widow,  and 
Defborough  his  brother  in  law  utterly  averfe  to  it, 
he  would  not  venture  to  give  the  houfe  a  direct  an- 
fwer  j  but  in  order  to  gain  time,  and  in  expectation 
of  prevailing  with  the  army,  he  defired  that  a  com- 
mittee might  be  appointed  to  confer  with  him  on 
this  important  affair.  In  the  mean  time,  Defborough 
applied  to  colonel  Pride,  imparting  to  him  the  pro- 
tector's defign  to  accept  the  crown,  upon  which  he 
boldly  replied,  "  he  mail  not,"  and  defired  a  petition 
to  the  houfe  might  be  drawn,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done  by  the  learned  Dr.  Owen. 

The  next  day,  moft  of  the  officers  quartered  in 
town,  went  with  colonel  Pride  to  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, and  fent  in  a  mefiage  to  Defborough  to  let 
him  know  that  they  had  a  petition  to  the  houfe, 
•which  they  defired  him  to  prefent,  but  he  thought  it 
moft  prudent  only  to  move,  that  they  might  be  called 
in  and  prefent  it  themfelves,  to  which  the  houfe 
not  fufpe<5ting  the  contents,  readily  afTented ;  and 
the  petition  being  delivered  by  lieutenant  colonel 
Mafon,  was  read,  and  found  to  contain  in  fubftance 
**  that  they  had  hazarded  their  lives  againft  monar- 
.chy,  and  were  ftill  ready  fo  to  do,  that  finding  an 

attempt 
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attempt  was  making  to  prefs  their  General  to  take 
upon  him  the  title  and  government  of  a  king,  in 
order  to  deftroy  him,  they  humbly  defired  that  the 
houfe  would  difcountenance  all  fuch  endeavours, 
and  the  protector  finding  he  was  circumvented,- 
went  to  the  houfe,  and  lent  for  the  commons  to 
the  painted  chamber,  where  with  a  great  appearance? 
of  humility,  and  as  if  actuated  by  pious  fentiments,. 
he  declared  that  he  could  not  undertake  the  govern- 
ment with  the  title  of  king  ;  but  it  was  evident  that 
he  intended  to  exercife  the  fupreme  authority,  under 
any  other  title  whatever.  TJ"he  houfe  thereupon  drew 
up  a  new  deed  or  inftrument  of  government,  under 
the  title  of  the  humble  petition  and  advice,  by  which 
his  title  of  protector  was  confirmed  for  his  life,  he 
was  empowered  to  nominate  a  fuccelfor,  an  annual 
revenue  was  fettled  upon  him,  and  his  powers  in 
fome  refpects  were  'enlarged,  but  they  were  di- 
minifhed  in  others,  and  he  afterwards  felt  the 
weight  of  this  alteration  ;  he  was  likewiFe  empow- 
ered to  form  another  houfe  of  parliament,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  fhould  enjoy  their  feats  for  life,  and 
exercife  fome  fun6tions  of  the  former  houfe  of  peers. 
Herein  his  ufual  policy  forfook  him,  for  he  hoped 
to  make  the  feats  in  this  other  houfe  of  his  own 
appointing,  fo  many  rewards,  or  bribes  to  fecure 
to  himfelf  a  fet  of  favourites  wholly  devoted  to  himr 
but  he  was  miterably  difappointed,  for  by  the  tranf- 
lation  of  fome  of  his  moii:  zealous  friends  into  the 
upper  houfe,  room  was  made  in  the  lower  ailbmbiy 
for  feveral  of  the  republican  members  formerly  ex- 
cluded, who  were  now  re-elected,  and  a  majority, 
was  thereby  formed  in  that  houfe  againft  the  fornv 
of  government  in  a  fingle  perfon,  whether  di.ftin- 
guifhui  by  the  title  of  king,  protector,  or  captain, 
general.  The  legality  of  the  new  inftrument  called 
the  humble  petition  and  advice,  was  difputed- with 
D  3  great 
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great  reafon,  as  being  ena&ed  by  a  parliament  de- 
prived of  its  liberty,  a  great  number  of  the  members 
having  been  excluded  by  military  force  for  refufmg 
to  fubfcribe  the  recognition.  Upon  this  ground  they 
refufed  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  other 
houfe,  and  Cromwell  proceeded  to  menaces;  but 
the  commons  paid  no  regard  either  to  his  threats  or 
his  authority,  upon  which  he  was  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  old  expedient  of  diflblving  the  houfe  ; 
and  from  this  time,  in  imitation  of  CHARLES!,  he 
governed  without  a  parliament. 

While  his  power  was  thus  declining  at  home, 
the  public  concerns  of  the  nation  abroad  were  con- 
ducted with  fuch  fpirit  and  policy,  and  attended 
v/ith  fuch  fuccefs,  that  the  power,  political  intereft, 
and  commerce  of  England  were  better  fupported 
than  they  had  been  at  ajiy  other  period,  fmce  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Spain  declared  war  againft  England,  in  1655,  in 
conlequence  of  Cromwell's  treaty  of  peace  and  al- 
liance with  France;  and  in  the  month  of  June  in 
the  fame  year,  his  admirals  Penn  and  Venablcs- took 
Jamaica,  a  valuable  ifland  in  the  Welt-indies,  be- 
longing to  the  Spaniards,  which  from  that  time  has 
remained  part  of  theBritifh  empire,  and  has  proved 
to  be  a  very  profitable  commercial  acquifition.  As 
to  the  glorious  naval  expeditions  under  the  conduit 
of  admiral  Blake,  the  reader  will  find  a  full  account 
of  them  in  the  life  of  that  renowned  commander. 
An  Engliih  army  being  fent  to  Flanders  to  afiift 
the  French  in  the  conqueft  of  that  country,  gave 
fignal  proofs  of  the  bravery  and  excellent  difcipline 
of  his  forces  ;  and  had  the  principal  (hare  in  taking 
Mardyke  and  Dunkirk,  which  were  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  Englifh  ;  and  the  latter  remained  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain  till  it  was  fold  by 
CHA&LES  II.  in  1662,  for  500000 /.  a  meafure 
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which  has  been  warmly  condemned  by  our  hifto- 
rians  ;  but  the  only  fault  was  the  mifapplication  of 
the  money,  being  expended  by  his  majefty  in  the 
fupport  of  his  mi  it  relies,  inftead  of  coming  into 
the  public  treafury  :  for,  .with  refpe6t  to  the  place 
itfelf,  whoever  is  well  acquainted  with  its  fituation, 
cannot  but  know  that  it  mult:  have  been  attended 
with  a  very  heavy  national  expence,  and  a  continual 
lofs  of  men,  to  have  kept  poffeflion  of  it,  while  the 
French  we're  matters  of  Lifle,  and  from  the  center 
of  their  kingdom,  could  fend  down  large  armies  to 
that  garrifon,  from  which  detatchments  could  be 
continually  draughted  off  to  annoy  Dunkirk,  equally 
acceiTible  likewife  by  fea,  fo  that  it  required  a  lirong 
naval  and  land  force  for  its  defence. 

Cromwell,  though  in  alliance  with  France,  wou'd 
not  fubmit  to  the  encroaching  fpirit  of  that  people, 
who  in  the  rivalry  of  commerce  are  perpetually  en- 
deavouring to  take  advantage  of  the  Englifn,  even 
in  times  of  peace  and  amity.  The  magnanimity  of 
his  conduct  upon  the  following  occafiondoes  honour 
to  his  memory.  An  Englifh  merchant  fhip  was 
taken  by  a  French  man  of  war  in  theBritiih  chan- 
nel, carried  into  St.  Male's,  and  there  confifcated  oil 
the  pretext,  that  (he  was  carrying  on  a  contraband 
trade  to  the  coait  of  France  :  the  mafter  of  the  fhip, 
a  quaker,  upon  his  return  home,  prefented  a  peti- 
tion to  the  proteclor  in  council,  itating  his  cafe, 
and  praying  forredrefs.  Upon  hearing  the  petition 
Cromwell  told  the  council,  that  he  would  take  that 
affair  upon  himfelf,  and  he  ordered  the  quaker  to 
attend  him  the  next  morning  ;  and  being  convinced 
that  he  had  not  been  concerned  in  any  unlawful 
trade,  he  afked  him,  if  he  could  go  with  a  letter 
to  Paris ;  the  man  anfwering  in  the  affirmative,  he 
ordered  him  to  prepare  for  his  journey,  and  to  wait 
en  him  again  the  next  morning,  when  he  gave  him 
D  4  a  letter 
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a  letter  for  cardinal  Mazarine,  prime  minifter  to 
Louis  XIV.  then  in  his  minority ;  and  told  him  to 
wait  only  three  days  for  an  anfwer.  "  The  anfwer 
1  mean,"  faid  the  protestor,  "is  the  full  value  of 
your  fhip  and  cargoe,  and  tell  the  cardinal  if  it  is 
not  paid  you  in  that  fpace  of  time,  you  have  orders 
from  me  to  return  home/'  The  quaker  punctually 
executed  his  commiilion,  for  not  obtaining  fatis- 
faclion,  he  returned  as  he  was  ordered  ;  and  went 
to  the  protector,  who  immediately  afked  him,  if 
he  had  got  his  money ;  and  upon  his  anfwering 
that  he  had  not,  he  told  him,  he  fhould  very  fooa 
v  hear  from  him.  Oliver,  in  dead  of  commencing 
a  tedious  minifterial  negociation,  during  the  con- 
tinuation of  which,  the  injured  fubjedt  is  often  ruin- 
ed, fent  fome  men  of  war  into  the  channel  to  make 
reprifals,  and  in  a  few  days  they  brought  in  two 
or  three  French  merchant  (hips,  which  the  pro- 
tector fold  by  public  (ale,  and  out  of  the  produce, 
he  paid  the  quaker  the  value  of  his  (hip  and  cargoe; 
then  fending  for  the  French  refident,  he  gave  him 
the  account  ftated  debtor  and  creditor,  and  told  him 
there  was  a  balance  in  his  favour,  which  fhould  be 
paid  to  him,  that  he  might  remit  it,  if  he  thought 
proper,  to  the  owners  of  the  French  fhips  that  had 
been  fold  to  pay  the  quaker. 

The  French  miniftry  after  this  remarkable  tran- 
fa&ion  dreaded  giving  him  the  leaft  offence,  and 
even  fubmitted  to  his  interference  in  difputes  with 
their  proteftant  fubje6ts,  the  Huguenots,  whom  he 
took  under  his  protection.  'Indeed  his  zeal  for  the 
proteftant  intereft  in  Europe  was  as  confpicuous  as 
it  was  laudable ;  for  the  duke  of  Savoy,  having 
perfecuted  the  Vaudois^  his  proteftant  fiibjedis, 
maffacring  many,  and  driving  others  into  exile,  he 
applied  to  the  French  court,  knowing  that  the  duke 
of  Savoy  was  under  French  influence,  and  obliged 
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Mazarine  to  apply  to  the  du,ke  to  ftop  the  perfecu* 
tion  ;  he  alfo  wrote  to  the  duke  upon  the  occafion,, 
and  would  not  be  fatisfied,  till  the  Vaudois  were 
indemnified  for  their  lories,  and  their  former  privi- 
leges renewed. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  concluding  fcene  of 
the  life  of  this  fortunate  ufurper.  In  the  courfe  of 
the  year  1657,  plots  upon  plots  were  formed,  againft 
his  perfon  and  government,  by  the  republicans  and 
the  cavaliers,  which  though  they  were  difcovered* 
gave  him  great  uneafmefs,  and  the  anxiety  of  his 
mind  began  to  afFecl:  his  health ;  a  pampKlet  was  like- 
wife  publiihed,  written  by  colonel  Titus,  intitled,. 
"  Killing  no  murder,"  which  filled  him  with  fuch 
apprehenfions  of  being  afiaffinated,  that  he  wore  a- 
coat  of  mail  under  his  cloaths,  carried  loaded  piftols 
Ln  his  pockets,  and  hardly  ever  flept  two  nights  to- 
gether in  the  fame  chamber.  The  year  1658,  opened 
with  a  public  avowal  of  his  fears,  by  rigorous  profe- 
cutions  of  fundry  perfons  of  rank  for  being  concern- 
ed in  confpiracies  againft  him,  and  for  want  of  legal 
evidence  of  their  guilt,  they  were  tried  before  new 
created  tribunals,  and  condemned  to  die,  without 
a  jury,  by  judges,  who  were  their  fworn  enemies. 
Thefe  tribunals,  were  called  "  High  courts  of  juf- 
tice,"  and  by  them  were  condemned  as  traitors,  Sir 
Henry  Slingiby,  Dr.Hewetan  eminent  divine  of  the 
church  of  England,  colonel  Afhton,  Mr.  Stacy 
and  Mr.  Beftley  ;  the  two  firft  were  beheaded ;  but 
the  others  fufFered  the  ufual  fentence  for  traitors,, 
and  were  executed  with  great  barbarity  by  Crom- 
well's exprefs  Orders,  as  a  terror  to  others.  At  length,., 
increafmg  vexation,  and  probably  the  weight  and 
coldnefs  of  the  armour  he  conftantly  wore,  brought 
«m  a  double  tertian  ague,  and  the  hot  fits  of  which, 
b -coming  very  violent,,  about  the  middle  of  Auguft,., 
tie  removed  from  Hampton -court  to- Whitehall,. 
D  5  and 
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and  foon  after  his  phyficians  pronounced  his  cafe 
to  be  defperate :  of  his  behaviour  during  his  ill- 
ners,  fuch  various  and  contradictory  accounts  have 
been  given  by  different  writers,  according  as  they 
were  influenced  by  religion,  party,  or  prejudice, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  medium  which  may  be 
fuppofed  to  approach  the  neareft  to  truth.  Of  all 
the  accounts  however,  in  the  opinion  of  the  editor 
"of  this  work,  Ludlow's,  in  his  memoirs,  appears 
to  be  the  moft  candid,  and  probable :  he  therefore 
gives  it  a  place  here,  in  his  own  words. 

u  When  the  fymptoms  of  death  were  apparent 
upon  him,  and  many  minifters  and  others  aifembled 
in  a  chamber  at  Whitehall,  praying  for  him,  he 
manifefted  fo  little  remorfe  of  conicienee  for  having 
betrayed  the  public  caufe,  by  facrificing  it  to  the 
idol  of  his  own  ambition,  that  fome  of  his  lait  words 
were  rather  becoming  amediator  than  a  fmner,  re- 
commending to  God  the  condition  of  the  nation 
that  he  had  fo  infaraoufly  cheated,  and  expreffing  a 
great  care  of  the  people  whom  he  had  fo  manifeftly 
defpiled.  But  he  feemed,  above  all,  concerned  for 
the  reproaches  he  faid  men  would  caft  upon  his  name 
in  trampiingon  his  afhes  when  dead,  in  this  temper 
of  mind  he  departed  this  life."  And  from  this  con- 
cife  ilcttch  of  his  dying  fentiments,  carefully  com- 
pared with  the  tranfacliofis  of  his  life,  an  unpre- 
judiced ftudent  may  bs  able  to  form  a j utter  charac- 
ter of  this  extraordinary  man,  than  from  any  of  the 
numerous  delineations  of  it,  in  thofefullbme  pane- 
gyrics in  profe  and  verfe,  compofed  by  his  adulators, 
Or  in  thofe  fcurrilous  libels  penned  by  his  adverfa- 
ries,  and  offered  up  as  incenfe  to  the  facred  majefty 
of  kings.  Cromwell  himfelf  appears  to  have  had 
great  hopes  of  his  recovery,  by  his  deferring  to 
name  his  fuccefTor,  till  the  very  night  before  his 
which  happened  on  the  3d  of  September,. 
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a  date,  which  had  been  twice  remarkably  fortu- 
nate to  him;  from  which  c  i  re  um  fiance  the  enthu- 
frafts  around  him  drew  the  happieft  prefages  of 
his  future  ftate.  He  was  buried  with  greater  pomp 
than  many  of  our  kings,  in  Weft  minder-  abbey, 
after  having  lain  in  irate  at  Somerfet  houfe,  at  the 
expence,  (according  to  Salmon's  chronological  hif- 
torian)  of  6oooo/.  The  defcriptions  given  of  his 
perfon  are,  that  he  was  rather  above  the  middle 
Mature,  had  a  manly  ftern  afpecl:,  and  a  robuft  con- 
ftitution,  able  to  endure  the  greateft  bodily  fatigues, 
and  the  clofeft  application  to  bulinefs. 

Oliver  Cromwell's  furvivingiflue  were,  i,  Richard 
his  fucceflor.  2,  Henry  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
3,  Bridget  married  firft  to  freton,  and  after  his  death, 
to  Fleetwood.  4,  Mary  married  to  lord  FaL  onberg. 
5,  Frances,  married  tirft  to  Mr.  Rich,  grandfon 
to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  after  his  death,  to 
Sir  John  Rufiel  of  Chippenham.  He  had  another 
daughter  whofe  name  was  Elizabeth,  married  te 
John  Claypole,  Efq;  his  mafter  of  the  horfe,  and 
though  all  his  daughters  were  ladies  poflefled  of  ex- 
traordinary natural  and  acquired  accomplishments, 
Mrs.  Claypole  was  his  favorite,  and  her  death,  which 
preceded  his  own  but  a  fhort  time,  lay  heavy  at  his 
heart,  and  it  is  laid,  greatly  contributed  to  hafteu 
his  diflblution. 

%*  Authorities.  Rapin,  Harris's  life  of  Crom- 
well. Ludlow's  memoirs.  Salmon's  chronolo6icai 
Jiiftorian. 

1^*  The  remaining  tranfa&ions  of  the  inter-regnun* 
will  be  iound  in  the  Life  of  General  Monk. 
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The  LIFE  of 

ADMIRAL      BLAKE. 

[A,D.  1598,  to  1657/1 

ROBERT  BLAKE,  celebrated  in  the  annals 
of  Britain,  as  one  of  her  braveft  naval  corn- 
man  J^rs,  was  the  fon  of  a  merchant  atBridgevvater 
in  Sornerfetmire,  and  was  born  there  in  the  year 
1598.  Of  his  infant  years  we  know  nothing  more 
than  that  he  received  the  firft  rudiments  of  his  edu- 
cation at  the  grammar  fch  ol  of  Bridgewater.  He 
went  from  thence  to  Oxford  in  1615,  where  he 
was  entered  at  St.  Aiban's-hall.  From  then.e  he 
removed  to  Wadham  co  lege.  On  the  loth  of 
February  1617,  he  took  the  degree  of  batchelor  of 
arts.  In  1623,  he  wrote  a  copy  of  verfes  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Casndenj  and  Coon  arter  left  the  uni- 
verfity.  He  was  tinctured  pretty  e,  rly  with  repub- 
lican principles,  and  difliking  that  fe  verity  with 
which  Dr.  Laud,  then  bifhup  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
prefied  uniformity  in  hfs  dio«.eie,  he  began  to  fall 
into  the  puritanical  opinions.  The  natu.al  blunt- 
nefs  and  fmcerity  of  his  difpofitson  led  him  to  fpealc 
freely  upon  all  occasions,  iniomuch  that  his  fenti- 
ments  being  generally  known,  the  puritan  party 
got  him  elected  member  for  Bridge  water,  in  1640- 
When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  he  dec] are  ,  lor  the 
parliament.  In  1643,  he  was  atBriltol,  under  the 
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command  of  col.  Fiennes,  who  intruded  him  with 
a  little  fort  on  the  line,    and,    as  lord  Clarendon 
informs  us,  when  prince  Rupert  attacked  Briftol, 
and  the  governor  had  agreed  to  furrender  it  upon 
articles,  Mr.  Blake  neverthelefs  for  fome  time,  held 
out  his  fort,  and  killed  feveral  of  the  king's  forces, 
which  exafperated  prince  Rupert  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  he  talked  of  hanging  him,  had  not  fome  friends 
interpofed,  and  excufed  him  on  account  of  his  want 
of  experience    in  war.     He  ferved    afterwards  in 
Somerfetfhire,  under  the  command  ofPopham,  go- 
vernor of  Lyme,    and  as  he  was  much  beloved  in 
thofe  parts,    he  had  fuch  good  intelligence  there, 
that  he,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Robert  Pyc,  fur- 
prized  Taunton  for  the  parliament.     In  1644,  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  this  place,  which  was 
of  the  utmoft  importance,    being  the  only  garrifon 
the  parliament  had  in  the  weft.     The  works  about 
it  were  not  ftrong,  nor  was  the  garrifon  numerous, 
yet  by  his  ftri£t  difcipline,  and  kind  behaviour  to 
the  townfmen,  he  found  means  to  keep  the  place, 
though  not  properly  furniihed  with  fupplies,  not- 
withflanding  he  was  fometimes  befieged,  and  ofte'n 
blocked  up  by  the  king's  forces.  At  length  Goring 
having  come  before  the  place  with  near  ttn  thou- 
fand  men,  oiade^  breach,  and  actually  took  part 
of  the  town  ;  Biake,  however  flill  held  out  the  other 
p?rt,    and  the  caftle,    till  relief  came.     For  this 
fervice,  the  parliament  ordered  thegarrifon  a  bounty 
of  two  thousand  pounds,  and  the  governor  a  prefent 
of  five  hundred.     When  the  parliament  had  voted 
no  farther  addreffes  fhould  "be  made  to  the  king, 
colonel  Blake  joined  in  an  addrefs  from  the  borough 
of  Taunton,    cxprefiing  their  gratefulnefs  for  this 
ftep  taken  by  the  hou'e  of  commons.     However, 
when  the  king  came  to  be  tried,  Blake  difapproved 
of  that  meafure,    as  illegal,    and  was  frequently 
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heard  to  fay,  he  would  as  freely  venture  his  life  t® 
fave  the  king's,  as  ever  he  did  to  ferve  the  parlia- 
ment. But  this  is  thought  to  have  been  chiefly 
owing  to  the  humanity  of  his  temper,  fmce  after 
the  death  of  the  king,  he  fell  in  wholly  with  the 
republican  party,  and,  next  to  Cromwell,  was  the 
ableft  officer  the  parliament  had.  In  1649,  he  was 
appointed  to  command  the  fleet,  in  conjunction 
with  colonel  Deane,  and  colonel  Popham.  Soon 
after  he  was  ordered  to  fail,  with  a  fquadron  of  men 
of  war,  in  purfuit  of  prince  Rupert.  Blake  came 
before  Kinfale  in  June  1649,  where  prince  Rupert 
lay  in  harbour.  He  kept  him  in  the  harbour  till 
the  beginning  of  October,  when  the  prince  defpair- 
ing  of  relief  by  fea,  and  Cromwell  being  ready  to 
take  the  town  by  land,  provifions  of  all  forts  falling 
ihort,  he  refolved  to  force  his  way  through  Blake's 
fquadron,  which  he  effected  with  the  lofs  of  three 
of  his  (hips.  The  prince's  fleet  fleered  their  courfe 
to  Lifbon,  where  they  were  protected  by  the  king  of 
Portugal.  Blake  fent  to  the  king  for  leave  to  enter, 
and  coming  near  with  his  fhips,  the  caftle  fhot  at 
him  -,  upon  which  he  dropt  anchor,  and  fent  a  boat 
to  know  the  reafon  of  this  hoftility ;  the  captain  of 
the  caftle  anfwered,  he  had  no  orders  from  the  king 
to  let  his  fhips  pafs  :  however,  the  king  command- 
ed one  of  the  lords  of  the  court  to  wait  upon  Blake, 
and  to  defire  him  not  to  come  in  except  the  weather 
proved  bad,  left  fome  quarrel  ihould  happen  between 
him  and  prince  Rupert;  the  king  fent  him,  at  tha 
•fame  time,  a  large  prefent  of  frefh  provifions.  The 
weather  proving  bad,  Blake  failed  up  the  river  into 
the  bay  of  Wyeers,  but  two  miles  from  the  place 
where  prince  Rupert's  fhips  lay,  a«d  thence  he  fent 
captain  Moulton,  to  inform  the  king  of  the  falfities 
m  the  prince's  declaration.  The  king,  however, 
itill  refufing  to  allow  the  admiral  to  attack  prince 
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Rupert,  Blake  took  five  of  the  Brazil  fleet  richly 
laden,  and  at  the  fame  time  fcnt  notice  to  him,  that 
unlefs  he  ordered  the  prince's  fhips  out  from  his  ri- 
ver, he  would  feize  the  reft  of  the  Portuguefe  fleet 
from  America.  In  September  1650,  the  prince  en- 
deavoured to  get  out  of  the  harbour,  but  was  foort 
driven  in  again  by  Blake,  who  fent  to  England  nine 
Portuguefe  fhips  bound  for  Brazil;  and  in  October 
following,  he  and  Popham  met  with  a  fleet  of  twenty 
three  fail  from  Brazil  for  Lifbon,  of  whom  they 
fcmk  the  admiral,  took  the  vice-admiral,  and  eleven 
other  fhips,  having  ten  thoufand  chefts  of  fugar  on 
board,  and  burnt  three  more,  the  reft  were  fmall 
fhips,  and  during  the  action,  got  into  the  river.  In 
his  return  home  he  met  with  two  fhips  in  fearch  of 
the  prince,  whom  he  followed  up  the  Streights.  In 
this  crifis,  he  took  a  French  man  of  war,  the  cap- 
tain of  which  had  committed  hoftilities.  He  fent 
this  prize,  which  was  reported  to  be  worth  a  million, 
into  Cadiz,  and  followed  the  prince  to  the  port  of 
Carthagena,  where  he  lay  with  the  remainder  of 
his  fleet.  As  foon  as  Blake  came  to  an  anchor  before 
the  fort,  he  fent  a  mefienger  to  the  Spanifh  governor 
informing  him,  that  an  enemy  to  the  flate  of  Eng- 
land was  in  his  port,  that  the  parliament  command- 
him  to  purl ue  him,  and  the  king  of  Spain  being  in> 
amity  with  the  parliament,  he  defired  leave  to  take 
all  advantages  againft  their  enemy.  The  governor 
replied,  he  could  not  take  notice  of  the  difference 
of  any  nations  or  perfons  amongft  themfelves,  only 
fuch  as  were  declared  enemies  to  the  king  his  mafter  ;• 
that  they  came  in  thither  for  fafety,  therefore  he 
could  not  refufe  them  protection,  and  tl&t  he  would 
do  the  like  for  the  admiral.  Blake  ftill  prefled  the 
governor  to  permit  him  to  attack  the  prince,  and 
the  Spaniard  put  him  off  till  he  could  have  orders 
from  Madrid*  While  the  admiral  was  cruizing 

in 
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in  the  mediterranean,  prince  Rupert  got  out  of  Car- 
thagena,  and  failed  to  Malaga.  Blake  having  no- 
tice of  his  deitroying  many  Englifh  {hips,  followed 
him  with  all  expedition,  and  attacked  him  in  the 
port,  burnt  and  defhoyed  his  whole  fleet,  two  (hips 
only  excepted,  the  Reformation,  prince  Rupert's 
fh:p,  and  the  Swallow,  commanded  by  his  brother, 
prince  Maurice. 

This  was  in  January  1651.  In  February,  Blake 
took  a  French  man  of  war  of  forty  guns,  and  fent 
it,  with  four  other  prizes,  to  England.  Soon  after 
he  came  with  his  fquadron  to  Plymouth,  when  he 
received  the  thanks  of  the  parliament,  and  was 
made  warden  of  the  Cinque-ports.  On  the  fourth 
of  March  following,  an  a£t:  paffed,  whereby  col. 
Blake,  col.  Popham,  and  col.  Deane,  or  any  two 
of  them,  were  appointed  admirals  and  generals  of 
the  fleet,  for  the  year  enfuing. 

The  next  fervice  Blake  was  put  upon  was  the 
rerUi  ing  the  iiles  of  Scilly,  which  were  held  for  the 
king.  He  failed  in  May,  with  a  body  of  eight 
hundred  land  troops  on  board.  Sir  John  Greenville^ 
who  commanded  in  thofe  parts  for  the  king,  after 
fomc  fmall  reiiftance,  fubmitted.  Blake  failed  next 
fbr  Guernfey,  which  wTas  held  for  the  king  by  Sir 
'George  Carteret.  He  arrived  there  in  the  month  o£ 
October,  and  landed  what  forces  he  had  the  next 
day,  and  did  every  thing  in  his  power  in  order  to 
make  a  fpeedy  conqueft  of  the  ifland,  which  was- 
not  compleated  that  year.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  next,  however,  the  governor,  finding  all  hopes 
of  relief  vain,  thought  proper  to  make  the  beft  terms 
he  could,  r  or  this  fervice  Blake  had  thanks  from 
the  parliament,  and  was  elected  one  of  the  council 
of  ft  ate, 

In  1652,  broke  out  the  memorable  war  between 
the  two  commonwealths  of  England  and  Holland  ; 

a  war 
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a  war,  in  which  the  greateft  admirals  that  perhaps 
any  age  has  produced,  were  engaged  on  each  fide ; 
in  which  nothing  lefs  was  cor.tefted  than  the  domi- 
nion of  the  fea,  and  which  was  carried  on  with 
vigour,  animofity,  and  refolution,  proportioned  to 
the  importance  of  the  difpute.  The  chief  com- 
manders of  the  Dutch  fleets  were,,  Van  Trump,  De 
Ruyter,  and  De  Witt,  the  rnoft  celebrated  names 
of  their  own  nation,  and  who  had  been  perhaps 
more  renowned  had  they  been  oppofed  by  any  other 
enemies.  The  dates  of  Holland  having  carried  on 
their  trade  without  oppofition,  and  almoft  without 
competition,  not  only  during  the  inactive  reign  o£ 
king  James  I.  but  during  the  commotions  of  Eng- 
land, had  arrived  to  that  height  of  naval  power,  and 
that  affluence  of  wealth,  that  with  the  arrogance 
which  a  long-continued  profpenty  naturally  pro- 
duces, they  began  to  invent  new  claims,  and  to 
treat  other  nations  with  infolence,  which  nothing 
can  defend  but  fuperiority  of  force. 

They  had  for  fome  time  made  uncommon  pre- 
parations at  a  vaft  expence,  and  had  equipped  a 
large  fleet,  without  any  apparent  danger  threaten- 
ing them,  or  any  avowed  defign  of  attacking  their 
neighbours.  This  unufual  armament  was  not  be- 
held by  the  Englifh  without  fome  jealoufy  ;  and 
care  was  taken  to  fit  out  fu'ch  a  fleet  as  might  fe- 
cure  the  trade  from  interruption,  and  the^  coaffe 
from  infults  :  of  this,  Blake  was  conftituted  admiral 
for  nine  months. 

In  this  fituation  the  two  nations  remained,  keep- 
ing a  watchful  eye  upon  each  other,  without  hofti- 
lities  on  either  fide,  till  the  iSth  of  May,  1652, 
when  Van  Trump  appeared  in  the  Downs,  with  a 
fleet  of  forty-five  men  of  war.  Blak£,  who  had 
then  but  twenty  (hips,  upon  approach  of  the  Dutch 
admiral,  faluted  him  with  three  {ingle  fhot,  to  re- 
quire 
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quire  that  he  fhould  ftrike  his  flag:  upon  which 
Van  Trump,  in  contempt,  fired  on  the  contrary 
fide.  Blake  fired  a  fecond  and  a  third  gun,  which 
the  Dutch  admiral  anfwered  with  a  broadfide  :  the 
Englifh  admiral  therefore  perceiving  his  intention 
to  fight,  detatched  himfelf  from  the  reft  of  the  fleet 
to  treat  with  Van  Trump  upon  the  point  of  honour, 
and  to  prevent  the  effufion  of  blood,  and  a  national 
quarrel.  When  Blake  approached  nearer  to  Van 
Trump,  he  and  the  reft  of  his  fleet,  contrary  to  the 
}aw  of  nations,  (the  Engli  fh  admiral  coming  with 
a  defign  to  treat)  fired  on  Blake  with  whole  broad- 
fides.  The  admiral  was  in  his  cabbin,  drinking 
with  feme  ofncers,  little  expecting  to  be  thus  faluted, 
\vhen  the  (hot  broke  the  windows  of  the  {hip,  and 
Shattered  the  Hern,  which  put  him  into  a  vehement 
paffion  ;  fo  that  curling  his  whi&ers,  as  he  ufed  to 
do  when  he  was  angry,  he  commanded  his  men  to 
anfwer  the  Dutch  in  their  kind,  faying,  when  his 
heat  was  fomewhat  over,  "  he  took  it  very  ill  of 
Van  Trump,  that  he  fhould  take  his  fhip  for  a  bawdy 
houfe  and  break  his  windows."  Blake  for  fome 
time  ftood  alone  againft  the  whole  Dutch  fleet,  till 
the  reft  of  his  fquadron  coming  up,  the  fight  was 
continued  from  between  four  and  five  in  the  after- 
noon, till  nine  at  night,  when  theDutch  retired  with 
the  lofs  of  two  {hips,  not  having  deftroyed  a  fingle 
Knglifh  vefTel,  nor  more  than  fifteen  men,  moft  of 
which  were  on  board  the  admiral,  who,  as  he  wrote 
to  the  parliament,  was  himfelf  engaged  for  four 
hours  with  the  main  body  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  being 
the  mark  at  which  they  aimed  ;  and,  asWhitlocke 
relates,  received  above  a  thoufand  {hot.  Blake,  in 
his  letter,  acknowledges  the  particular  bleiling  and 
prefer  vatlon  of  God,  and  afcribes  his  fuccefs  to  the 
juftice  of  his  caufe,  the  Dutch  having  firft  attacked 
foim  upon  the  Englifh  coaft. 

After 
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After  this  engagement,  the  ftates  general  feemed 
inclined  to  peace,  but  the  commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land demanded  fuch  terms  as  could  not  be  complied 
with,  and  therefore  both  iides  prepared  to  carry  on 
the  war,  with  great  vigour.  Blake  now  narrated 
the  enemy,  by  taking  their  merchant  fhip?,  in  which 
he  had  great  fuccefs.  On  the  icth  of  June,  a  de- 
tachment from  his  fleet  fell  upon  fix  and  twenty 
Dutch  merchantmen,  and  took  them  every  one, 
«md  by  the  end  of  June,  he  had  fent  into  port,  forty 
prizes.  On  the  fecond  of  July,  he  failed  with  a 
ftrong  fquadron  northwards.  In  his  courfe,  he  took 
a  Dutch  man,  of  war,  and  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
month,  he  fell  in  with  twelve  men  of  war,  con- 
voy to  their  herring  bufles,  took  the  whole  convoy, 
a  hundred  of  their  buffes,  and  difperfed  the  reft. 

On  the  1 2th  of  Auguft,  he  returned  into  the 
Downs,  with  fix  of  the  Dutch  men  of  war,  and 
nine  hundred  prifoners.  Thence  he  ftood  over  for 
the  coaft  of  Holland,  and  on  the  28th  of  September 
having  difcovered  the  Dutch  about  noon,  though 
he  only  had  three  of  his  own  fquadron  with  him, 
vice-admiral  Penn  with  his  fquadron  at  fome  dif- 
tanceand  the  reft  a  league  or  two  aftern,  he  bore 
in  among  the  Dutch  fleet,  being  bravely  feconded 
by  Penn  and  Bourne;  three  of  the  enemy's  fliips 
were  totally  difabled  at  the  firft  onfet,  and  another 
as  me  was  towing  off.  The  rear  admiral  was  taken 
by  captain  Mildmay,  and  had  not  night  intervened, 
it  was  thought  not  a  fmgle  fhip  out  of  the  Dutch 
fleet  would  have  efcaped.  On  the  twenty  ninth, 
about  day  break,  the  Englifli  fpied  the  Dutch  fleet 
about  N.  E.  two  leagues  off;  the  admiral  bore  up 
to  them,  but  the  enemy  having  the  wind  of  him, 
he  could  not  reach  them  ;  however  he  commanded 
his  light  frigates  to  ply  as  near  as  they  could,  and 
keep  firing  while  the  reft  bore  up  after  them  ;  upon 

which 
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which  the  Dutch  fcoifted  their  fails  and  run  for  it, 
The  Englifh  being  in  want  of  provifions,  returned 
to  the  Downs.  Blake  having  been  obliged  to  make 
large  detachments  from  his  fleet,  Van  Trump,  who- 
had  again  the  command  optiiei^utch  navy,  confift- 
ing  of  fourfcore  men  of  war,  refolved  te  take  this 
opportunity  of  attacking  him  in  the  Downs,  know- 
ing that  he  had  not  above  half  his  number  of  mips, 
He  accordingly  failed  ^wayto  the  back  of  theGod- 
win.  Blake  having  intelligence  of  this,  called  a. 
council  of  war,  wherein  it  was  refolved  to  fight, 
though  to  fo  great  a  difadvantage.  The  engage- 
ment began  on  the  29th  of  November,  about  two 
in  the  morning,  and  lafted  till  near  fix  in  the  even- 
ing. Blake  was  on  board  theTriumph  j  (his  fhip, 
the  Victory  and  the  Vanguard  fuffered  moft,  having 
been  engaged,  atone  time,  with' twenty  of  the  ene- 
iny's  beft  fhips.  The  admiral  finding  his  fhip  much; 
difabled,  and  that  the  Dutch  had  the  advantage  of 
the  wind,  drew  off  his  fleet  in  the  night  into  the 
river  Thames,  having  loll  the  Garland  and  Bona- 
venture,  which  were  taken  by  the  Dutch,  a  fmall 
frigate  was  alfo  burnt,  and  three  funk ;  and  his  re- 
maining fhips  much  fhattered  and  difabled :  Trump, 
However,  bought  this  victory  dear,  one  of  his  flag 
fhips  was  blown  up,  all  the  men  drow;  ed,  and  his- 
own  fliip  and  DeRuyter's  were  both  unfit  for  fervice 
till  they  were  repaired.  This  fuccefs  puffed  up  the 
Dutch  exceedingly;  Van  Trump  failed  through 
the  channel  with  a  broom  at  his  main  top  maft,  to 
fignify  that  he  had  fwept  the  leas  of  Englifh  fhips. 
In  the  mean  time  Blake  having  repaired  his  fleet,, 
and  Monk  and  Deane  being  now  joined  in  commif- 
iion  with  him,,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1653,  failed 
from  Queenfhorough  with  60  men  of  war,  which 
Were  foon  after  joined  with  20  more  from  Portf- 
mouth.  On  the  eighteenth  of  this  month  they  dif- 

covered 
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covered  Van  Trump  with  70  men  of  war,  and  three 
hundred  merchant  fhips  under  his  convoy.  Blake 
with  12  fhips,  came  up  with,  and  engaged  the 
Dutch  fleet:  He  was  on  board  the  Triumph,  which 
had  like  to  have  been  loft,  having  received  no  lefs 
than  700  fhot  in  her  hull,  if  file  had  not  been  time- 
ly relieved  by  Lawfon  in  the  Fairfax.  The  admi- 
ral, though  grievoufly  wounded  in  the  thigh,  con- 
tinued the  fight  till  night,  when  the  Dutch,  who 
.had  fix  men  of  war  funk  and  taken,  retired.  Blake 
^fter  having  put  on  fhore  his  wounded  men  atPortf- 
mouth,  followed  the  enemy,  whom  he  came  up 
with  next  day,  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  fight  was  renewed  greatly  to  the  lofs  of  the  Dutch, 
who  continued  retreating  towards  Boulogne.  All 
thre  night  following  Blake  continued  the  purfuit, 
and  in  the  morning  of  the  2Oth  of  February,  the 
two  fleets  fought  again  till  four  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  wind  blowing  favourably  for  the  Dutch, 
they  fecured  themfelves  on  the  flats  of  Dunkirk  and 
•Calais.  In  thefe  three  engagements  the  Dutch  loft 
eleven  men  of  war,  30  merchant  fhips,  and  had 
1500  men  flain.  The  Englifh  loft  only  one  fhip,, 
the  Samfon,  but  not  fewer  men  than  the  enemy. 

In  the  month  of  April,  Cromwell  tyrannically 
•diflblved  the  parliament,  and  ftiortly  after  affumed 
the  fupreme  power.  The  ftates  general  expected 

freat  advantages  from  this,  but  were  difappointed  j 
lake  faid  on  this  occafion  to  his  officers,  "  it  is  not 
for  us  to  mind  ftate  affairs,  but  to  keep  foreigners 
from  fooling  us."  Towards  the  end  of  the  month,, 
Blake  and  his  colleagues,  with  a  fleet  of  a  hundred 
fail,  flood  over  for  the  Dutch  coaft,  and  forced  their 
•fleet  to  take  flicker  in  theTexel,  where,  for  fome 
time,  they  were  kept  .by  Monk  and  Deane,  while 
Blake  failed  northward  3  .atiaft  Trump  got  out,  and 

drew 
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drew  together  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  men 
of  \v 

On  the  3d  of  June,  Deane  and  Monk  engaged 
him  off  the  northror  .land.  On  the  4th,  Blake  came 
to  their  afliitanee  with  eighteen  frefh  fhips,  by  which 
means  a  o.  mpleat  victory  was  gained,  and  if  the 
Dutch  had  not  again  faved  themfelves  on  Calais 
fands,  their  whole  fleet  had  been  funk  or  taken. 
Cromwell  having  called  the  parliament,  ftiled  the 
little  parliament,  Blake,  on  the  ioth  of  October, 
took  his  feat  in  the  houfe,  where  he  received  their 
folemn  thanks  for  his  many  and  faithful  fervices. 
The  protestor  afterwards  called  a  new  parliament, 
confifting  of  four  hundred  members,  in  which  ad- 
miral Blake  represented  his  native  town  of  Bridge- 
Water.  On  the  6th  of  December,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commiflioners  of  the  admiralty. 

In  the  month  of  November  1654,  Cromwell 
fent  him,  with  a  ftrong  fleet  into  the  mediterranean., 
with  inftructions  to  fupport  the  honour  of  the  Eng- 
lifhflag,  and  to  procure  fatisfaction  for  any  injuries 
that  might  have  been  done  to  our  merchants.  In 
the  beginning  of  December,  Blake  came  into  the 
road  of  Cadiz,  where  he  was  treated  with  great  re- 
fpect ;  infomuch  that  a  Dutch  admiral  would  not 
hoitt  his  flag  while  he  was  there;  and  one  of  the 
victuallers  attending  his  fleet,  being  feparated  from 
the  reft,  fell  in  with  a  French  admiral  commanding 
'feven  men  of  war,  near  the  mouth  of  the  freights  ; 
who  ordered  the  captain  of  the  victualling  floop  on  , 
board  his  own  fhip,  which  created  fome  fufpicion 
of  the  admiral's  intentions  ;  but  they  were  foon  re- 
moved, by  his  kind  enquiries  after  Blake,  whofe 
health  he  drank,  with  a  falute  of  five  guns,  and 
then  difmiflfed  theEnglifh  captain,  wifhing  him  a 
profperous  voyage.  As  to  the  Algerines,  they  ftood 
in  fo  much  awe  of  him,  that  they  ufed  to  flop  and 

fearch 
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fearch  theSallee-rovers,  and  if  they  found  any  Fng- 
li(h  prifoners  on  board,  they  fent  them  to  Blakef 
in  hopes  thereby  of  obtaining  his  favour;  but  this 
did  not  prevent' him  from  forcing  thedey  of  Algiers 
to  fue  for  peace,  and  to  grant  fatisfa6tion  for  the 
piracies  committed  on  theefFedsofBritifh  fubje&s; 
this  fervice  he  accomplifhed  in  the  beginning  of 
March  1655  ;  and  from  Algiers  he  proceeded  with 
his  fleet  to  Tunis  on  the  fame  errand.  The  dey  of 
Tunis  fent  him  a  haughty  anfwer.  "  Here  (faid 
he)  are  our  caftles  ofGaletta  and  Porto  Ferino,  do 
your  worft,  do  you  think  we  fear  your  fleet."  On 
the  hearing  this, Blake,  asufual  when  angry,  began 
to  curl  his  whifkers,  and  after  a  fhort  confutation 
with  his  officers,  bore  into  the  bay  of  Porto  Ferijno, 
with  his  great  fhips,  and  coming  within  mufket 
fhot  of  the  caftle,  fired  on  it  fo  brifkly,  that  in 
two  hours  it  was  rendered  defencelefs,  and  the  gun» 
on  the  works  along  the  fhore  were  difmounted, 
though  fixty  of  them  played  at  a  time  on  theEnglifh. 
He  found  nine  fhips  in  the  road,  and  ordered  every 
captain,  even  of  his  own  fhip,  to  man  his  long  boat 
with  choice  men,  and  thefe  to  enter  the  harbour, 
and  fire  the  Tunifeens,  while  he  and  his  fleet  cover- 
ed them  from  the  caftle,  by  playing  continually  on 
it  with  their  cannon.  The  feamen  in  their  boats 
boldly  afTaulted  the  pirates,  and  burnt  all  their  fhips 
with  the  lofs  of  twenty  five  men  killed,  and  forty 
eight  wounded.  This  daring  action  fpread  the  ter- 
ror of  his  name  through  Africa  andAfia,  which  had 
for  a  long  time  before  been  formidable  in  Europe. 
He  alfo  itruck  fuch  terror  into  the  piratical  ftate  of 
Tripoly,  that  he  made  them  glad  to  fue  for  peaco 
with  England.  Thefe  and  other  exploits  raifed  the 
glory  of  the  Englifh  name  fo  high,  that  moft  of  the 
princes  and  ftates  in  Ita'y,  thought  fit  to  pay  their 
compliments  to  the  protestor,  particularly  the  grand 
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.Duke  ofTufcany,  and  the  republic  of  Venice,  who 
fent  magnificent  embaffies  for  that  purpofe.  War 
in  the  mean  time  having  been  declared  againft  Spain, 
Blake  ufed  his  utmoft  efforts  to  ruin  their  maritime 
force  in  Europe,  as  Penn  had  done  in  the  Weft  Indies. 
But  rinding  himfelf  now  in  a  declining  ftate  of 
health,  and  fearing  the  ill  confequences  which 
might  enfue>  in  cafe  he  fhould  die  without  any 
colleague  to  take  charge  of  the  fleet,  he  wrote  letters 
to  England,  defiring  fome  proper  perfon  to  be  named 
in  commiflion  with  him,  upon  which  general  Mon- 
tague was  fent  joint  admiral  with  a  ftrong  fquadron 
to  aflift  him.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  two  admirals  failed  with  their  whole 
£eet,  to  block  up  a  Spanifh  fquadron  in  the  bay  of 
Cadiz.  At  length,  in  September,  being  in  great 
want  of  water,  Blake  and  Montague  flood  away  for 
the  coaft  of  Portugal,  leaving  captain  Stayner,  with 
feven  fhips,  to  look  after  the  enemy.  Soon  after 
they  were  gone,  the  Spanifh  plate  fleet  appeared, 
but  were  intercepted  by  Stayner,  who  took  the 
vice  admiral,  and  another  galleon,  which  were  after- 
wards burnt  by  accident,  the  rear  admiral  with  two 
million  of  plate  on  board,  and  another  fhip  richly 
laden.  Thefe  prizes,  together  with  all  the  prifoners, 
were  fent  to  England,  under  general  Montague, 
and  Blake  alone  remained  in  the  Mediterranean, 
till  being  informed  that  another  plate  fleet  had  put 
into  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  ifland  of  Teneriff,  in  the 
month  of  April  1657,  he  failed  thither  with  a  fleet 
of  twenty  five  men  of  war.  On  the  twentieth,  he 
came  into  the  road  of  Santa  Cruz,  where  they  dif- 
covered  how  bravely  the  Spanifh  fhips,  iixteen  in 
number,  were  barricaded  in  this  bay,  where  they 
lay  in  a  manner  femicircular.  Near  in  the  mouth 
of  this  haven  liands  a  cattle,  fufficientiy  furnifhed 
with  .great  ordinance,  which  threatened  deiiru&ion 

to 
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to  any  one  that  durft  enter  without  its  leave  into ' 
the  harbour ;  befides  this,  there  flood  feven  forts 
more  round  about  the  bay,  with  fix,  four,  and 
three  guns  a-piece,  and  united  together  by  a  line  of 
communication  from  one  fort  to  another,  which 
was  manned  with  mufqueteers.  •  To  make  all  fafe, 
Don  Diego  Diagues,  general  of  the  Spanifh  fleet, 
was  not  idle,  in  making  provifion  for  the  beft  de- 
fence of  his  armado  ;  he  caufed  all  the  fmaller  (hips 
to  be  moored  clofe  along  the  fhore,  and  the  fix 
great  galleons  flood  further  out  at  anchor,  with 
their  broadfides  towards  the  fea.  It  happened  at  this 
time,  there  was  a  Dutch  merchant  fhip  in  the  bay, 
the  mafter  thereof  feeing  theEnglifh  ready  to  enter, 
and  that  a  combat  would  prefently  be  commenced, 
it  made  him  fear,  that  among  all  the  blows  that' 
would  be  given,  he  could  not  avoid  Tome, mifchief ; 
therefore  to  fave  himfelf,  he  went  to  Don  Diego, 
and  defired  his  leave  to  depart  the  harbour;  for, 
faid  he,  1  am  very  lure  Blake  will  prefently  be 
amon£  you.  The  refolute  Don  made  no  other  re- 
ply but,  get  you  gone  if  you  will,  and  let  Blake  • 
come  if  he  dares.  They  that  knewSlake's  courage 
could  not  but  know  it  needlefs  to  dare  him  to  an 
engagement.  All  things  being  ordered  for  the  fight, 
a  fquadron  of  {hips  was  drawn  out  of  the  whole  fleet 
to  make  the  firft  onfet ;  thefe  were  commanded  by 
captain  Stayner  in  the  Speaker  frigate,  who  nofooner 
had  received  orders,  but  immediately  he  flew  into, 
the  bay  with  his  canvas  wings,  and  by  eight  in 
the  morning  fell  pell  mell  upon  the  Spanifh  fleet, 
without  the  leait  regard  to  the  forts,  that  fpent. 
their  /hot  prodigally  upon  him.  No  fooner  were 
thefe  entered  into  the  bay,  but  Blake  following 
after,  placed  certain  ihips  to  pour  broadfides  into 
the  cattle  and  forts.  Thefe  played  their  parts  fo 
well,  that  after  fome  time,  the  Spaniards  found  their 
VOL.  IV.  E  forts 
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forts  too  hot]to  be  held.  In  the  mean  time,  Blake 
itrikes  in  with  Stayner,  and  bravely  fought  theSpa- 
nifli  mips,  which  were  not  much  inferior  in  num- 
ber to  the  Englifh,  but  in  men,  were  far  fupenor. 
Here  we  fee  a  refolute  bravery  many  times  may 
carry  the  day,  and  make  numbers  lie  by ;  this  was 
manifeft,  for  by  two  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  Englifh  had  beaten  the  enemies  out  of  their  {hips. 
NowBlake  feeing  an  impoffibility  of  carrying  them 
away,  he  ordered  his  men  to  fire  their  prizes ;  which 
was  done  fo  effectually,  that  all  the  Spanifh  fleet 
were  reduced  to  afhes,  except  two  (hips  that  funk 
downright,  nothing  remaining  of  them  above  water, 
but  fome  part  of  their  mafts.  The  Englifh  having 
now  got  a  compleat  victory,  were  put  to  another 
difficulty  by  the  wind,  which  blew  fo  ftrong  into 
the  bay,  that  many  defpaired  of  getting  out  of  it 
again.  But  God's  providence  was  miraculoufly  feen 
in  caufmg  the  wind  on  a  fudden  to  veer  about  to 
the  fouth  weft,  (a  thing  not  known  in  many  years 
before)  which  brought  Blake  and  his  fleet  fafe  to 
fea  again,  notvvithftanding  the  Spaniards  from  the 
caftle  played  their  great  guns  perpetually  upon  him 
as  they  pafied  by.  The  wind,  as  it  proved  a  friend 
to  bring,  the  Englifh  forth,  fo  it  continued  to  carry 
them  back  to  their  former  itation  near  Cadiz.  Blake 
returned  after  this  glorious  action,  to  the  coafts  of 
Spain,  where  he  cruized  for  fome  time  off  the  har- 
bour of  Cadiz  ;  but  perceiving  that  his  ihips  were 
become  foul,  and  being  feized  with  a  dangerous  di- 
fordcr,  he  relolved  to  fail  for  England.  His  dif- 
temper  was  a  complication  of  dropfy  and  fcurvy, 
brought  upon  him  by  being;  three  years  together  at 
lea,  and  wanting  all  that  time,  the  convenlencies 
requifite  for  the  cure  of  his  difeafe.  In  his  pafTage 
home,  it  increafed  upon  him,  and  he  became  fo  fen- 
fib  ie  of  his  approaching  er.d,  that  he  frequently 
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enquired  for  land,  a  mark  of  his  affection  for  his 
native  foil,  which  however,  he  did  not  live  to  fee  ; 
dying,  as  his  fhip,  the  St.  George,  entered  Plymouth- 
found,  on  the  lythof  Auguft,  1657,  at  about  59 
years  of  age.  His  body  was  the  next  day  embalmed 
and  wrapped  in  lead,  his  bowels  taken  out,  and  bu- 
ried in  the  great  church  at  Plymouth,  and  his  corpfe, 
by  order  of  the  Protestor,  conveyed  by  water  to  Green - 
\tfich-houfe  -y  from  whence  he  refolved  to  have  it 
carried  in  great  pomp  to  Weltminfter-abbey,  and 
there  interred  with  the  utmoft  folemnity,  as  the  laft 
mark  of  refpecl  that  could  be  payed  to  this  heroic^ 
commander. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  after  the  corpfe  had 
lain  feveral  days  in  ftate,  it  was  carried  from  Green- 
wich in  a  magnificent  barge,  covered  with  velvet, 
adorned  with  efcutcheons  and  pendants,  accompa- 
nied by  his  brothers,  remoter  relations,  and  their 
fervants,  in  mourning;  by  Oliver's  privy  council, 
the  commiflioners  of  the  admiralty  and  navy,  and 
the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  ;  the  field 
officers  of  the  army,  and  many  other  perfons  of 
honour  and  quality,  in  a  great  number  of  barges 
and  wherries,  covered  with  mourning,  marfhalled 
and  ordered  by  the  heralds  at  arms,  who  directed 
and  attended  the  folemnity.  Thus  they  paffed  to 
Weftminiter  bridge,  and,  at  their  landing,  pro- 
ceeded in  the  fi\me  manner,  through  a  guard  of  fe- 
veral regiments  of  foot,  to  the  abbey.  His  dear  friend 
general  Lambert,  though  then  in  difgrace  with  the 
protector,  attended  on  horfeback.  The  funeral  pro- 
cefiion  being  over,  the  body  was  interred  in  a  vault 
built  on  purpofe  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII. 

Such  were  the  honours  paid  to  the  remains  of 

Blake,     in  the  clays  of  Cromwell ;     but  after  the 

reftoration  of  king  Charles  II.  his  body,  in  virtue 

of  his  Majefly's  exprefs  command,    was  taken  up 
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and  buried  in  a  pit,  with  others,  in  St.  Margaret's 
church  yard,  on  the  1 2th  of  September,  1661.  "In 
which  place,"  fays  Wood,  "  it  now  remaineth, 
enjoying  no  other  monument  but  what  is  reared  by 
his  valour,  which  time  itfejf  can  hardly  efface." 

The  "earl  of  Clarendon  jays,  "  Blake  was  the  firft 
man  that  declined  the  old  tract,  and  made  it  mani- 
feft  that  the  fcience  might  be  attained  in  lefs  time 
than  was  imagined  ;  and  defpifed  thofe  rules  which 
had  been  long  in  practice,  to  keep  his  {hip  and  men 
out  of  danger,  which  had  been  held  in  former  times 
a  point  of  great  ability  and  circumfpe&ion  ;  as  if 
the  principal  art  requifite  in  the  captain  of  a  fhip, 
had  been  to  .be  fure.to  come  home  fafe  again."  He 
was  the  firft  man  who  brought  fliips  to  contemn 
caftles  on  fhore,  which  had  been  thought  ever  very 
formidable,  and  were  difcovered  by  him  to  make  a 
noifeonly,  and  to  fright  thofe  who  could  be  rarely 
hurt  by  them.  He  was  the  firft  that  infufed  that 
proportion  of  courage  into  the  feamen,  bjf  making 
them  fee  by  experience,  what  mighty  things  they 
could  do,  if  they  were  refolved,  and  taught  them 
to  fight  in  fire,  as  well  as  upon  water  j  and  though 
he  hath  been  very  well  imitated  and  followed,  he 
was  the  fiift  that  gave  the  example  of  that  kind  of 
naval  courage,  ancTbold  and  refolute  achievements. 

%*  Aithtrities.  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Ad- 
mirals. Ledisrd's  Naval  Hiftory. 
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GENERAL     M  O  N  K, 

D  U  K'E    of    A  L  B  E  R  M  A  R  L  £. 

[A.'D.  1608,  to  1667.] 


MONK,  memorable  for  being  the 
chief  inftrument  of  the  reftoration  of  Charles 
[.  to  his  crown  and  kingdoms,  was  defcended  from 
an  antient  family,  fettled  fo  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  at  Pothsridge,  in  Devonshire,  at  which 
place  he  was  born  in  the  year  1608.  He  was  like- 
wife  educated  there,  by  his  grandfather  and  godfa* 
ther  Sir  George  Smith,  with  whom  he  chieliy  re- 
fided. 

He  was  a  younger  fon,  and  no  provifion  being  ex- 
pected for  him  from  his  father  Sir  Thomas  Monkj1 
whofe  fortune  had  been  reduced,  he  dedicated  him- 
felf  to  arms  from  his  youth,  and  before  he  was  quite 
feventeen  years  of  age,  entered  himfelf  as  a  volun- 
teer under  his  kinfman  Sir  Richard  Greenville,  then 
lying  at  Plymouth,  and  juft  upon  fetting  out  under 
lord  Wimbedon,  on  the  ill  concerted,  and  worfe 
executed  expedition  againft  Spain,  in  the  year  1625. 
The  ill  fuccefs  which  attended  our  young  volun- 
teer's firft  eflay,  neither  damped  his  courage  nor 
changed  his  martial  inclination  ;  for  the  very  next 
E  3  year 
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year  he  obtained  a  pair  of  colours  under  Sir  John 
Burroughs,  in  the  expedition  to  the  ifle  of  Rhee. 
Fi'om  hence  he  returned  at  the  end  of  the  war  in 
1628;  and  the  following  year,  being  juft  then  of 
age,  he  ferved  as  an  enfign  in  the  Low- Countries, 
iirft  under  lord  Oxford,  and  then  under  lord  Goring, 
by  whom  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain 
of  his  own  company.  In  this  ftation  he  was  con- 
cerned in  feveral  lieges  and  battles;  and,  having, 
in  ten  years  fervice,  by  afteady  and clofe  application 
to  the  duties  of  his  profeffion1,  made  himfelf  an  abfo- 
lute  m  after  of  the  military  art,  and  become  extremely 
ufeful  to  the  fervice,  he  retired  on  a  difguft  given 
him  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  returned  to  his 
native  country  juit  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  firit 
war  between  king  Charles  I.  and  his  Scottifh  fub- 
jecls. 

The  captain's  reputation,  backed  by  the  power- 
ful recommendations  of  the  earl  of  Leicefter  and 
lady  Carl  ifle,  procured  him  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  regiment  belonging  to  lord  Newport; 
in  which  poft  he  ferved  in  the  king's  northern  expe- 
ditions. 

The  treaty  commenced  atRippon,  and  the  fum- 
moning  a  parliament  had  fcarce  put  an  end  to  the 
Scotch  war,  when  the  horrid  Irifh  rebellion  broke 
out;  and  the  earl  of  Leicelter,  then  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  having  raifed  him  to  the  rank  of  colo- 
nel, he  went  over  to  that  kingdom,  where  he  was 
fo  inftrumental  in  quelling  the  rebellion,  that  th« 
lords-juftices  appointed  him  governor  of  Dublin ; 
but  the  parliament  interceding,  that  authority  was 
veiled  in  another ;  and  foon  after,  the  colonel  re- 
turned to  England  with  his  regiment,  along  with 
the  reft  of  the  forces  fent  home  by  the  marquis  of 
Ormond,  on  his  figning  a  truce  with  the  Irifh  rebels, 
in  1643  :  but,  on  the  colonel's  arrival  at  Briftol, 
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he  wasftopped  by  orders  fentboth  from  Ireland  and 
from  the  court  at  Oxford,  directing  lord  Hawley,  go- 
vernor or  Briftol,  to  fecure  him  till  further  orders  : 
on  a  fufpicion  of  his  having  a  defign  to  join  the 
parliament  forces,  under  the  earl  of  Leicester  his 
(general.  ButHawley  convinced  of  his  innocence, 
fuffered  him  to  proceed  to  Oxford  on  his  parole ; 
where  he  fo  fully  juftined  himfdf  to  lord  Digby, 
the  then  fecretary  of  ftate,  that  he  was  by  that  no- 
bleman introduced  to  his  majeity  ;  but  his  regiment 
was  given  to  colonel  Warren,  who  had  been  his 
major. 

in  order  to  indemnify  him  for  this  removal,  the 
king  raifed  him  to  the  rank  of  major-general  in  the 
Iriih  brigade,  then  commanded  by  lord  Byron,  and 
employed  in  the  ftege  ofNantwich,  inChefhire;  to 
which'iiation  major-general  Monk  fpeedily  repaired, 
but  arrived  only  time  enough  to  (hare  in  the  unfor- 
tunate furprifal  of  the  whole  brigade  by  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  who  brought  a  confiderable  body  of  the 
parliaments  forces  to  the  relief  of  that  place  ;  from 
which  place,  Monk  was  fent  to  Hull,  amongft  the 
other  prifoners,andwas  in  a fhort  time  after  conveyed 
to  the  Tower  of  London,  where  he  remained  inclofe 
confinement  till  November,  1646  ;  when,  at  the 
felicitation  of  his  kinfman,  lord  Lifle,  eldeft  fon  to 
the  earl  of  Leicefter,  who,  on  the  marquis  of  Or- 
mond's  declaring  for  the  king,  was  made  deputy  of 
that  kingdom,  he  took  the  covenant,  engaged  with 
the  parliament,  and  agreed  to  accept  a  command 
under  him  in  the  Jrifh  fervice,  as  the  only  means 
to  be  enlarged  from  his  tedious  confinement. 

Lord  Liile  and  the  colonel  embarked  for  Ireland, 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1647  ;  but,  the  marquis 
of  Orrr.ond  refufmg  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
parliament,  would  not  deliver  up  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin to  their  deputy  without  the  king's  command, 
E  4  therefore 
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therefore  lord  Lifle  and  his  forces  were  obliged  to 
fteer  for  Cork,  near  which  they  landed  ;  but  not 
being  able  to  perform  any  lignal  fervice,  and  his 
lordfhip's  commifiion  expiring  in  April,  they  re- 
turned to  England ;  and  loon  after  Monk  had  the 
command  in  chief  of  all  the  parliament's  forces  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  conferred  upon  him,  together 
with  the  regiment  Jate  color.el  Brocket's;  where- 
upon he  returned  for  the  third  time  tolreland,  and 
landed  tt'Belfafr. 

The  Scots  under  the  command  of  major-general 
Monroe,  refilling  to  join  theEhglifh  in  the  iervice 
of  the  parliament,  colonel  Monk  was  prevented  from 
entering  into  adlion  io  loon  as  he  chofe  •  hut  being 
joined  by.  colonel  Jones,  he  made  large  amends,  and 
diiputed  the  pcficiiion  of  Ulfter  very  warmly  with 
Owen  Roe  O'Neal,  obliging  him  to  raife  the  fiege 
of  Londonderry ;  and  by  fccuring  the  command  of 
forage,  and  laying  walte  the  country,  almoft  fa- 
mifhed  his  army.  He  likewife  managed  fo  well  the 
tilling  and  improving  thofe  parts  in  his  pofleriion, 
and  was  fo  provident  in  di /poling  the  booties  from 
time  to  time  brought  in  by  his  parties,  that  he  macte 
thelrifh  war  nearly  maintain  itfelf.  Yet,  notwith- 
itanding  thefe  fin  all  fuccefles,  the  fuperiority  of 
the  marquis  ofOrmond  and  lord Incheq inn,  at  the 
head  of  the  royalifts ;  and  the  unconquerable  diftruft 
of  theScots,  to  whom  moft  of  his  garrifon  ofDun- 
dalk  revolted  on  their  approach  to  that  place,  re- 
duced him  to  the  neceffity  of  entering  into  a  treaty 
with  that  boldlrifh  leader ;  who  deceiving  him,  he 
was  obliged  to  furrender  Dundalk  to  lord  Inche- 
quin,  and  return  to  England  j  where  he  was  called 
to  an  account  by  the  parliament  for  having  treated 
with  the  Irifh  rebels  :  an  affront  he  never  forgave. 

He 
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He  was,  perhaps,  the  more  offended  with  this 
treament,  as  he  was  not  employed  in  the  reduction 
of  Ireland  underOliverCromwell,  who,  all  accounts 
agree,  received  considerable  advantage  from  this  very 
treaty  made  between  O'Neal  and  the  colonel. 

During  this  inactivity,  his  elder  brother  dying 
without  iffue  male,  the  family  eftate,  by  entail,  de- 
volved upon  him,  and  he  recovered  it  from  the  ruin- 
ous condition  in  which  his  father  and  brother  had 
left  it. 

He  had  fcarce  fettled  his  private  affairs  when  he 
was  called  upon  to  ferv.e  againft  the  Scots,-  under 
Oliver  Cromwell,  by  whom  he  was  made  lieutenant 
general  of  the  artillery,  and  had  a  regiment  given- 
him,  compoied  of  fix  companies  taken  out  of  Fen- 
wick's,  and  fix  out  of  Haflerig's.  In  this  poft  he 
was  extremely  ferviceable  to  Cromwell,  particularly 
at  the  famous  battle  of  Dunbar. 

After  this  victory,  the  lieutenant  general  was 
employed  in  difperling  a  body  of  irregulars,  known 
by  the  name  of  Mofs-trcopers  ;  and  in  reducing 
Darlington,  Rofwell,  Brothwick,  and  Tantallon 
caftles,  where  they  ufed  to  harbour  ;  he  was  alfo 
concerned  in  fettling  the  articles  for  the  furrendkr 
of  Edinburgh  cattle  j  and,  being  left  commander  in 
chief  in  Scotland,  at  the  head  of  fix  thoufand  men, 
by  Cromwell,  when  he  returned  to  tngland,  in  pur- 
fuit  of  Charles  II.  hebefieged  and  tookSterling,  and 
carried  Dundee  by  Itorm  ;  where  he  behaved  with 
great  cruelty,  putting Lunfdale,  the  governor,  and 
eight  hundred  men  to  the  fword. 

Soon  after  this,  St.  Andrew's  and  Aberdeen  alfo 
Submitted  to  him,  but  being  Seized  with  a  violent 
fit  of  illnefs,  he  was  obliged  in  1652,  to  go  to  Bath 
for  his  recovery.  Upon  his  recovery,  he  fetout  again 
for  Scotland,  as  one  of  the  commiilioners  for  uniting 
that  kingdom  with  the  new-erected  Englifh 
£5- 
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inonwealth  ;  which  having  brought  to  a  fuccefsful 
conclufion,  he  returned  to  London. 

The  Dutch  war  having  now  been  carried  on  for 
fome  months,  lieutenant  general  Monk,  on  the 
death  of  colonel  Popham,  was  joined  with  the 
admirals  Blake  and  Dean  in  the  command  at  fea ; 
and  by  his  courage  and  conduct,  he  contributed 
greatly  to  the  defeat  given  to  the  Dutch  fleet  on 
the  2cl  of  June  1653,  and  likewife  to  the  victory 
obtained  on  the  31(1  of  July  following. 

Oliver  Cromwell   being  declared  protector  the 
fame  year,  concluded  a  peace  with  theDutch,  who 
obtaining  more  favourable  terms  from  him  than  the 
Council  of  (late  and  the  parliament  had   appeared 
willing  to  grant ;    General  Monk,  who  lay  with 
his  fleet  on  theDutch  coaft,  remonftrated  fo  warmly 
againft  this  peace,  and  thofe  remonftrances  were  fo 
well  received  by  the  Little,  or  Barebones' parliament; 
and  Monk,  on  his  return,  was  treated  fo  kindly  by 
them,  that  Oliver  grew  jealous  of  him,    and  clo- 
feted  him,  to  find  whether  he  was  inclined  to  any 
other  intereft  j  but.  on  receiving  fatisfa-ftion  from 
the  general  on  this  head,  he  not  only  took  him  into 
favour,  but,  on  the  breaking  out  of  frcfh  troubles  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  where  the  marquis  of  Athol, 
the  earl  of  Glencairne,   major-general  Middleton, 
and  feveral  more  of  the  nobility  and   others,  had 
raifed  forces  on  the  behalf  of  king  Charles  LI.  he 
fenthim  thither  commander  in  chief,  in  April,  1654. 
Arriving  at  Leith,  he  fent  colonel  Morgan  with 
a   large  detachment   again!!:  the  Royaliits ;    and, 
having  affifted  in  proclaim  ing  the  protector  atEdin- 
burgh,    he  followed  hinnieif  w;th  the  reft  of  the 
forces.     Through  the  general's  prudent  manage- 
ment, this  war  was  fin iilieJ  by  Auguft,  when  he 
returned  from  the  Highland  .  s»M-'i  iv:ed  his  abode 
at  Dalkeith,    a  ft&t  belongh.^  «.o   b&  •     sntefs  of 
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Buccleugh,  within  four  or  five  miles  ofEdinburgh  ; 
where  he  conftantly  refided  during  the  time,  which 
was  five  years,  that  he  {raid  in  Scotland ;  amufing 
himfelf  with  the  pleafuresof  a  rural  life,  and  beloved 
by  the  people,  though  his  government  was  more 
abfolute  than  any  they  had  before  experienced.  He- 
exercifed  this  authority  not  only  as  commander  in 
chief,  but  as  one  of  the  protedlor's  council  of  {rate 
for  Scotland,  and  the  other  members  paid  fuch  im- 
plicit obedicrlce  to  his  orders,  on  account  or  his 
great  popularity,  that  CromweJl  often  entertained 
fufpicions  of  him. 

Nor  was  this  diftruft  entirely  groundlefs.  For 
it  is  certain  that  the  king  entertained  good  hopes  oF 
tym,  and  to  that  purpofe  wrote  to  him  the  following 
letter,  dated  from  Colen,Auguft  I2th,  1655, 

"  One  who  believes  he  knows  your  nature  and 
inclinations  very  well,  allures  me,  that,  notwith- 
jftanding  all  ill  accidents  and  misfortunes,  you  retaia 
ftill  your  old  affection  to  me,  and  refolve  to  exprefs 
it  upon  the  firit  feafonable  opportunity,  which  is  as 
much  as  I  look  for  from  you.  We  muft  all  patient- 
ly wait  for  that  opportunity,  which  maybe  offered 
fooner  than  we  expect:  when  it  is,  let  it  find  you 
ready ;  and  in  the  mean  time  have  a  care  to  keep- 
yourtelf  out  of  their  hands,  who  know  the  hurt 
you  can  do  them  in  a  good  conjuncture,  and  caa 
never  but  fufpeft  your  affection  to  be}  as  I  am  con- 
fidentitis,  towards  y^  ^ 

CHARLES  REX." 

However,  the  general  made  no  fcruple  of  difco- 
verin^  every  flep  taken  by  the  cavaliers  which  came 
to  hii,  knowledge,  even  to  the  fending  the  protestor 
this  letter,  and  joined  in  promoting  addrelfes  to  him. 
from  the  army  in  Scotland.  In  1657  h  received 
a  fummons  to  Oliver's  houfc  cf  lords.  About  this 

time 
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time  George,  his  fecoiad  fon  died  in  his  infancy, 
which  was  a  great  affliction  to  him,  being  doat- 
ingly  fond  of  him.  From  this  period  to  the  death 
of  Oliver,  theGeneral  maintained  Scotland  in  fub- 
jecSHon,  and  lived  free  from  all  disturbance,  not 
intermeddling  further  with  the  mad  politicks  of 
thofe  times,  than  to  .put  what  orders  he  received 
frori^  England  punctually  into  execution  j  in  pur- 
fuance  of  which  plan  he  proclaimed  Richard  Crom- 
well protector,  after  his  father's  death,  Richard  hav- 
ing difpatch:dDr.  (afterwards  Sir  Thomas )  Clarges 
agept  to  the  Scotch  and  Irifh  forces,  whofe  filter 
the  general  had  fome  time  before  owned  for  his  wife, 
with  .letters  to  him  ;  to  which  he  returned  a  fuita- 
."ble  and  refpcctful  anfwer,  aiming  only  at  fecuring 
his  own  co  mm  arid  ;  at  the  fame  time  joining  with 
the  reft  of  the  officers  of  the  army  under  his  com- 
manc^  in  an  addrefs  to  the  new  protedtor,  whofe 
power  he  might  eafily  fore-fee  would  have  but  a  fhort 
date,  it  having  been  his  opinion  that  Oliver,  had 
he  lived  much  longer,  would  fcarcc  have  been  able 
to  preferve  himfelf  in  his  Nation.  And  indeed  Crom- 
well began  to  be  apprehenfive  of  that  great  altera- 
tion which  happened  in  the  government,  and  fearful 
that  the  General  was  deeply  engaged  in  thofe  mea- 
fures  which  procured  it;  if  we  may  judge  from  a 
letter  wrote  by  him  to  General  Monk  but  a  little 
before  his  death,  to  which  was  added,  the  following 
remarkable  pofticript : 

"  There  be  that  tell  me,  that  there  is  a  certain 
cunning  felk>w  in  Scotland,  "called  George  Monk, 
who  is  faid  to  lie  in  wait  the-re  to  introduce  Charles 
Stuart.  I  pray  you  to  ufe  your  diligence  to  appre- 
hend him  and  fend  him  to  me." 

However,  as  Clarges  had  informed  him,  by 
Richard's  order,  that  his  late  father  had  exprefsly 
charged  him  to  do  nothing  without  his  advice,  the 

General 
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General  recommended  to  him  to  encourage  a  learn- 
ed,-pious,  moderate  miniftry  in  the  church;  to 
permit  no  councils  of  officers,  a  liberty  they  had 
too  often  abufed  ;  to  call  a  parliament,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  be  mafter.  of  the  army. 

Richard  Cromwell  was  acknowledged  by  all  or- 
ders of  men  in  the  three  kingdoms  ;  he  received 
above  ninety  addrefies  from  the  counties  and  con- 
fiderable  corporations  of  England  ;  and  the  foreign 
minifters  vied  with  each  other  in  compliments,  con- 
gratulating him  upon  his  fucceffion  :   but  this  con- 
duct was  only  deceitful  policy  to  give  time  for  the 
different  parties  in  the  kingdom  to  form  their  own 
plans.     Richard  Cromwell  was  a  man  of  a  different 
complexion  from  his  father,  and  would  rather  have 
loft  ten  kingdoms,  than  have  maintained  one,  by  the 
fword.     'I  he  army  long  accuftomed  to  a  ihare  in 
the  government,    dreaded   a   diminution  .of  their 
power    under   fuch   a  governor;     the  republicans 
thought  it  a  proper  criiis  to  fhake  off  the  yoke  of 
the  piotectorlhip,  which  they  had  found  to  be  as 
oppr -ilive  as  the  royal  authority.     And  a  third  party 
equally  deteding  the  protecrorihip,  the  army,  and 
/publican  form  of  government,  wiflied  for  the 
refcoration  of  Charles  II.     With  thefe  jarring  in- 
terests at  work  in  fee  ret  j  it  is  no  wonder  that  Richard's 
firii:  national  ailembly  con-fitting  of  a  lower  and  up- 
per houfe,  fell  out  on  the  fubjecis  of  fuperiority  and 
privilege,  or  that  they  attempted  to  leflen  the  power 
of  the  army  ;  by  which  they  brought  on  their  own 
diffolution.  The  council  of  officers  affumed  the  fu- 
preir.e  authority  in  tvlay  1659,  after  they  had  forced 
Richard  to  dijHblve  the  parliament :  they  reftored  the 
remnants  of  the  long  parliament ;    declared  their 
intention  of    governing    without  a  fmgle  perfon, 
kuigfhip  or  houfe  of  peers  ;  and  then  appointed  a 
curuaiittee  of  fafety,    who  ordered  all  writs  anil 
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patents  to  run,  as  at  the  firi1  eftablifhment  of  the 
commonwealth,  in  the  names  of  the  keepers  of  the 
liberties  of  the  three  nations.  Rirhard,  who  faw 
his  uncle  Defborough  r.nd  his  brother  Fleetwood, 
engaged  in  this  plan  of  government,  quietly  refign- 
ed  his  authority  to  the  Rump  parliament,  gave  in 
a  lift  of  his  debts,  and  defirc-J  to  live  privately,  in 
dutiful  obedience  to  the  commonwealth.  After 
the  restoration,  he  went  abroad,  but  returned  when 
the  fpirit  of  party  refentrnent  fubfided,  and  lived 
in  England  obfcurely  to  a  great  old  age,  not  dying 
till  towards  the  latter  end  of  queen  Anne's  reign. 

The  General  receiving  advice  of  thefe  tranfac- 
trons,  and  of  the  depolition  of  Richard,  readily 
abandoned  him  he  had  fo  lately  proclaimed ;  and 
his  brother  in  law  being  again  fent  to  him  from  the 
Rump  parliament,  on  their  restoration,  he  acqui- 
cfqed  in  all  they  had  done,  as  the  fureft  way  to 
prelerve  his  own  command,  only  recommending 
Richard  to  their  favour;  and,  with  bis  officers,  he 
ftgned  the  engagement  againft  Charles  Stuart,  or 
any  other  nngle  perfon  being  admitted  to  the  go- 
vernment. But,  when  their  committee,  confining 
of  ten  perfons,  began,  on  the  informations  of  Peir- 
fon.  and  Mafon,  two  republican  colonels  in  his 
army,  to  make  considerable  alterations  therein,  by 
caihiering  of  thofe  officers  in  whom  he  molt  confid- 
ed ;  of  which  his  brother  in  law,  Clarges,  gave; 
him  information  ;  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  houfe, 
complaining  of  this  treatment  in  fo  warm  a  ftile^ 
at  the  fame  time  engaging  for  the  fidelity  of  his  of- 
iicers,  that  they  ordered  their  committee  not  to  pro- 
ceed further  therein,  till  the  General  himfelf  was 
confulted. 

The  royalifts  were  far  from  being  idle  in  this 
juncture;  there  had  been  a  kind  of  fecret  committee 
ur'  that  parry,  for  n.anaging  affairs  in  behalf  of  the 
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erown,  ever  fince  the  death  of  Charles  I.  among 
whom  was  the  fon  of  Sir  John  Greenville,  our  ge- 
neral's kinfman,  who  had  lately  given  a  very  good 
living  in  Cornwall  to  Mr.  Nicholas  Monk,  his 
brother ;  and  Sir  John  receiving  at  this  time  two 
letters  from  king  Charles  II.  then  at  BrufTels,  one 
directed  to  himielf,  and  the  other  to  the  General* 
together  with  a  private  commiffion  to  treat  with 
the  latter,  the  fuccefs  of  this  overture  was  the  ref- 
toration  of  the  king. 

On  the-  eighth  of  May,  the  General  arTifted  at 
the  proclamation  of  king  Charles  II.  and,  having 
received  advice  by  Sir  Thomas  Clarges,  that  his 
majefty  intended  to  land  at  Dover,  on  the  twenty- 
eighth,  the  General  fet  out  for  that  place,  being 
the  fame  day  the  king  embarked  for  Holland  ;  and, 
lying  at  Rochefter  that  night,  arrived  the  next  day 
at  Dover,  where  the  king  landed  on  the  twenty-fifth. 
The  interview  between  the  king  and  the  Gene- 
ral, was  conformable  to  every  one's  expectation, 
full  of  duty  on  one  fide,  and  favour  and  efteem  on 
the  other  ;  the  king  permitting  the  General  to  ride 
in  his  coach  two  miles  out  of  the  town;  when  his 
majelty  took  horfe,  and,  with  General  Monk  on 
his  left  hand,  and  his  two  brothers  on  his  right^ 
proceeded  to  Canterbury,  where  he  conferred  the 
order  of  the  Baiter  on  General  Monk,  the  dukes  of 
York  and  Gloucester  inverting  him  with  the  ho- 
nourable badges  of  that  dignity. 

From  Canterbury,  the  king  removed  to  Rochef- 
ter, where  he  lay  on  Monday  the  twenty-eighth  ; 
and  the  nexi  morning,  being  his  birth-day,  fet  out 
for  Biack-Heath  to  review  the  army  which  the  Ge- 
neral had  caufed  to  be  drawn  up  there  j  and  from 
thence  proceeded  to  London,  into  which  he  made 
his  public  entry  with  much  magnificence,  on  the 
29th  of  May,  1660, 

General 
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General  Monk  was  now  fworn  one  of  the  privy- 
council,  made  mafter  ofthejiorfe,  and  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber,  had  apartments  in 
the  Cock-pit,  and  was  in  a  little  time  made  firft 
lord-comrniffioner  of  the  Treafury  j  and,  in  about 
a  month  afterwards,  was  created  a  peer,  by  the 
titles  of  bar  n  Monk  of  Potheridge,  Beauchamp, 
and  Tees,  earl  of  Torrington,  and  duke  of  Alber- 
marle,  with  a  grant  of  ieven  thoufand  pounds  a 
year,  eftate  of  inheritance,  befides  other  penfions ; 
and  he  received  a  Very  peculiar  acknowledgment 
of  regard  on  being  thus  called  to  the  peerage,  al- 
inoft  the  whole  houie  of  commons  attending  him 
to  the  very  cioor  of  the  houfe  of  lords  :  and  we  are 
told,  that  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  faid,  that  the  in- 
duftry  and  fervice,  which  the  duke  of  Albermarle 
had  paid  to  the  crown  fmce  the  king's  reftoration, 
without  reflecting  upon  his  fervice  before,  defcrved 
all  the  favour  and  bounty  which  his  majefty  had 
b?en  pieafed  to  confer  upon  him. 

In  October,  the  duke  was  made  one  of  the  com- 
mirTioners  for  trying  the  Regicides,  and  acled  ac- 
cordingly under  it,  but  obferved  great  moderation. 
Soon  after,  his  grace  was  made  lord -lieu  ten  ant  of 
the  counties  of  Devonfhire  and  Middlefex  j  and  the 
parliament  voting  the  difbanding  of  the  army,  the 
dukejoined  very  heartily  with  h>rd  chancellor  Hyde 
in  promoting  that  ftep  j  and  took  great  pains^  by 
changing  of  officers,  to  bring  it  to  be  fubmitted.to 
•quietly;  in  which  he  fucceeded ;  all  but  his  own 
regiment  of  foot,  and  a  new  raifed  regiment  of 
horfe  for  the  king's  guard,  being  paid  off  and  dif- 
jniffed. 

In  January  1661,  while  the  king  was  accom- 
panying his  mother  and  lifter  on  their  return  to 
France,  the  duke  was  employed  at  London  inquell- 
an  iafurredtioii  made  by  fome  Fifth-moaarchy 
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men,  under  one  Venner,  a  wine-cooper  ;  who  were 
with  fome  difficulty  reduced  by  the  duke  of  Alber- 
marle's  regiment,  after  repulfmg  fome  detachments 
of  the  city  militia,  and  the  new-raifed  horfe.  This 
gave  rife'  to  a  prop.-ial  for  keeping  up  Handing 
forces  ;  but  the  duke  was  againft  it,  faying,  That 
his  endeavouring  to  continue  any  part  of  the  army 
would  be  liable  to  fo  much  mifmterpretation,  that 
he  would  by  no  means  appear  in  it. 

At  the  coronation  in  April,  1661,  the  duke  car- 
ried the  fceptre  and  dove,  and  was  one  of  the  fup- 
porters  of  the  canopy  of  (late,  after  which  he  and 
the  duke  ofBuckingham  did  homage  for  themfelves 
and  the  reft  of  their  degree. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  year  he  was  attacked 
with  a  dangerous  illnefs,  from  which  he  was  reco- 
vered by  the  king's  phyfician,  Sir  Robert  Frafer. 
After  this,  every  thing  being  in  full  peace,  he  en- 
joyed.himfelf  for  fome  time  in  retirement,  till,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  firft  Dutch  war,  under 
Charles  II.  in  1664,  he  was,  by  his  royal  highnefs 
the  duke  of  York,  who  commanded  the  iieet,  in- 
truded with  the  care  of  the  Admiralty,  receiving 
at  the  fame  time  a  very  obliging  letter  from  his  royal 
highnefs. 

The  plague  broke  out  in  London  the  fajne  year  ; 
and  the  king  removing  from  thence  to  Oxford, 
the  duke  of  Albermarle's  vigilance  and  activity 
made  his  majefty  regard  him  as  the  nttefl  noble- 
man to  entruft  with  the  care  of  his  capital  city  in 
that  time  of  imminent  danger  and  diftreis  ;  which 
additional  burthen  he  chearfully  underwent,  and 
was  greatly  aiTifted  therein  by  the  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  earl  of  Craven.  About  Mi- 
chaelmas, the  king  fent  for  him  to  Oxford,  whi- 
ther he  went  poft,  and,  on  his  arrival,  found  his 
inajefty  had  appointed  prince  Rupert  and  himfelf, 
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joint  admirals  for  the  enfuing  year ;  which  danger- 
ous poft,  though  many  of  his  friends  difluaded  him 
from,  he  readily  accepted,  and  immediately  fet 
himfelf  diligently  about  his  new  employment; 
wherein  all  the  cdre  of  finishing  new  fhips  which 
were  on  the  ftocks,  repairing  the  old  ones,  which 
had  been  much  damaged  in  an  action  with  theDutch 
that  fummer ;  the  victualling  and  manning  the  whole 
^  fleet,  fell  chiefly  to  his  lot ;  and  was  fo  effectually 
and  expeditioufly  purfued  by  him,  the  feamen  of- 
fering in  crowds  for  the  fervice,  becaufe  they  faid 
they  were  fare  that  honeft  George,  as  they  com- 
monly called  him,* would  fee  them  well  fed  and 
juftly  paid:  on  the  twenty-third  of  April,  1666, 
the  prince  and  he  took  their  leaves  of  the  king,  and 
repaired  on  board  the  fleet ;  where  the  former  hoifted 
his  flag,  having  Sir  George  Afcough  under  him, 
as  admiral  of  the  white,  on  board  the  Royal  James  j 
and  the  latter,  as  admiral  of  the  red,  on  board  the 
Royal  Charles. 

On  the  25th  and  26th  of  July,  they  engaged 
the  Dutch  fleet,  and  gained  a  complete  victory, 
destroying  above  twenty  of  their  men  of  war  ;  and 
driving  the  reft  into  their  harbours.  The  Dutch 
loft  four  admirals  in  this  engagement,  and  4000 
inferior  officers  and  feamen.  The  Englifh  fleet 
returned  to  St.  Helens  the  latter  end  of  Auguft, 
and  lay  there  for  further  orders. 

During  that  interval,  broke  out  the  terrible  fire 
in  London ;  which  beginning  on  the  fecond  of 
September,  1666,  burned  with  un parallelled  fury 
for  three  days,  and  laid  the  greateft  part  of  the 
city  in  allies.  This  unexpected  accident  imme- 
diately occafioned  the  duke  of  Alhermarle  to  be 
recalled  from  the  fleet,  to  affift  in  quieting  the 
minds  of  the  people,  who  exprefled  their  affection 
jajjd  eftecm  for  him,  by  crying  out  publicly,  as  he 
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patted  through  the  ruined  ftreets,  That,  if  his  grace 
had  been  there,  the  city  had  not  been  burnt. 

The  earl  of  Southampton  dying  on  the  fixteenth 
of  May,  1667,  his  majefty,  after  the  peace,  put 
the  Treafury  in  commiffion,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  again  placed,  his  Grace  the  duke  of  Albermarle. 
This  was  the  laft  teftimony  of  the  royal  favour  he 
received  ;  for  being  now  in  the  fixtieth  year  of  his 
age,  the  many  hardships  and  fatigues  he  had  under- 
gone in  a  military  life,  began  to  make  his  confti- 
tution,  hitherto  remarkable  healthy,  he  being  about 
this  time  attacked  with  a  dropfy,  the  firft  fymptoms 
of  which  were  too  much  neglected. 

Jn  this  declining  condition  he  withdrew  from 
public  bufmefs,  as  much  as  his  poft  and  theftate  of 
affairs  would  permit,  and  retired  to  his  featatNew- 
hall  in  the  county  of  Eflex  ;  where  he  was  prevailed 
upon,  by  the  importunity  of  his  friends,  to  try  a 
pill  then  in  vogue,  being  a  preparation  of  one  Dr, 
Sermon,  of  Briftol,  who  had  formerly  ferved  under 
his  grace  as  a  common  foldier ;  from  which  he  at 
firft  received  fuch  confiderable  relief,  that,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  year,  he  returned  to  town  :  but 
foon  after  falling  into  a  relapfe,  with  the  addition 
of  an  afthmatic  complaint,  he  fet  abcut  finifhing 
his  laft  great  temporal  concern,  the  marriage  of 
his  only  fon  with  the  lady  Elizabeth,  eldeft  daugh- 
ter to  Henry,  earl  of  Oele,  only  fon  to  Charles, 
the  then  duke  of  Newcaftle  ;  which  being  fettled,, 
the  nuptial  ceremony  was  performed  in  his  own 
chamber,  on  the  thirtieth  of  December  1669  5  and 
on  the  third  of  January,  four  days  after,  he  died, 
fitting  in  his  chair,  with  fcarce  a  groan. 
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The  LIFE  of 

EDWARD     MONTAGUE, 

EARL     of    SANDWICH. 

[A.  D.  1625,  to  1672.] 

THIS  gallant  naval  officer  was  the  only  Air- 
viving  fon  of  Sir  Sidney  Montague,  the 
younseft  of  fix  fons  of  Edward  Lord  Montague  of 
Boughton.  He  was  born  on  the  2/th  of  July,  1625, 
and  having  received  all  the  advantages  which  a  li- 
beral education  could  bellow,  he  came  very  early 
into  the  world,  and  into  public  bufinefs,  He  mar- 
ried when  he  was  little  more  than  feventeen  years 
of  age,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Crewc,  afterwards  lord 
Crewe  of  Stene  j  and  being  thought  more  warmly 
affected  to  the  caufe  of  the  parliament,  than  his 
father,  Sir  Sidney  Montague,  he  received  a  colo- 
nel's commiffion,  in  1643,  to  raife,  and  command 
a  regiment  in  the  ferviceof  the  parliament.  This, 
colonel  Montague,  though  only  eighteen  years  of 
age,  performed,  and  the  intereft  of  his  family  being 
very  extenfive,  he  took  the  field  in  fix  weeks.  He 
was  prefent  at  the  {forming  at  Lincoln,  on  the  6th 
of  May,  1644,  which  was  one  of  the  warmeft  ac- 
tions during  the  courfe  of  the  civil  war.  He  was 
likewife  in  the  battle  of  Marfton-moor,  which  was 
fought  on  the  2d  of  July,  the  fame  year,  where 
he  greatly  diftingulfhed  himfelf;  infomuch  that 

he 
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he  foon  after,  when  the  city  of  York  offered  to  ca- 
pitulate, was  appointed  one  of  the  commiflioners 
for  fe;tling  the  articles,  though  he  was  then  only 
in  his  nineteenth  year. 

The  folio  wing  year  he  was  prefentat  the  battle 
of  Nafeby;  and  in  the  month  of  July,  1645,  he 
ftormed  the  town  of  Bridgwater.  In  September, 
he  commanded  a  brigade  in. the  ftorm  ofBriftol^ 
where  he  performed  very  remarkable  fervice ;  and 
on  the  loth  of  September,  1645,  fubfcribed  the 
articles  of  capitulation,  granted  to  prince  Rupert, 
on  the  delivery  of  that  important  place  to  the  par- 
liament. He  fat  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  as  knight 
of  the  fhire  for  Huntingdon,  before  he  was  of  age  ; 
and  he  had  afterwards  a  feat  at  the  board  of  Trea- 
fury,  under  Cromwell.  After  the  Dutch  war  was 
over?  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  an  admiral 
in  the  Navy,  and  was  made  choice  of  by  the  pro-  » 
teclor,  to  be  joined  with  admiral  Blake  in  his  ex- 
pedition to  the  Mediterranean. 

Admiral  Montague  found  a  variety  of  difficulties 
to  ftruggle  with,  at  the  very  entrance  upon  this 
lervice  ;  many  of  the  officers  being  difpleafed  with 
the  fervice  in  which  they  were  to  be  engaged,  and 
not  a  few  infifted  on  laying  down  their  commiffions. 
He  managed  this  intricate  bufmefs  with  great  pru- 
dence and  dexterity,  fo  as  to  fhew  a  due  regard  to 
difcipline,  without  running  into  any  a&s  of  feve- 
rity :  and  this  had  a  very  happy  efFe£t,  fince,  by 
the  time  he  came  to  fail,  the  fleet  was  pretty  well 
fettled,  and  the  officers  difpofed  to  a£fc  in  obedience 
to  orders.  In  the  fpringof  the  year  1656,  we  find 
him  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  himfelf,  and  his 
colleague,  Blake,  meditated  great  things.  They 
once  thought  of  attacking  the  Spanifh  fleet  in  the 
harbour  of  Cadiz  ;  but  after  attentively  confidering 
the  port,  it  was  refolved  in  a  council  of  war,  that 
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fuch  an  attempt  was  impracticable.  The  fleet  thea 
flood  over  to  the  oppofite  fhore  of  Barbary,  in  order 
to  reprefs  the  infolence  of  the  Tripoli  andSallee-ro- 
vers,  which  was  found  no  very  eafy  tafk;  and  thereT 
fore,  admiral  Montague  could  not  forbear  intimat- 
ing his  defire,  that  we  fhould  have  fomegood  port 
in  Africa,  which  he  believed  might  anfwer  various 
ends,  and  efpecially  conduce  to  the  prefervation  of 
pur  trade  in  the  Levant.  The  fleet  afterwards  re- 
turned into  the  road  of  Cadiz,  where  they  made 
prize  of  two  Spanifh  galleons.  A  full  account  of 
their  ftrength,  and  the  money  onboard  them,  admi- 
ral Montague  fent  to  England,  as  foon  as  they  were 
taken  ;  and  when  he  afterwards  had  received  direc- 
tions to  convoy  the  prizes  home,  he  fent  another 
account  of  the  filveron  board  them,  which  was  to 
a  great  amount.  When  admiral  Montague  returned 
to  England,  he  was  much  careiled  by  the  protestor; 
and  the  parliament  returned  him  thanks  by  their 
fpeaker,  for  the  fervices  he  had  done  to  the  itate. 

In  1657,  he  was  appointed  to  command  a  fleet  in 
the  Downs.  The  defign  of  this  fleet  was  to  watch 
the  Dutch,  to  carry  on  the  war  with  Spain,  and  to 
facilitate  the  enterprize  of  taking  Dunkirk ;  and 
in  all  thefe  he  did  as  much  as  could  be  expedcd 
from  him.  Towards  autumn,  he  thought  fit  to 
make  a  journey  to  the  camp  of  Marfhal  Turenne, 
with  whom  he  had  a  conference,  as  to  the  proper- 
eft  method  of  carrying  on  the  war.  All  this  time 
he  feems  to  have  been  in  the  higheft  favour  with 
the  protector,  and  to  have  had  the  greateft  intimacy 
with  his  family  j  and  yet  the  admiral  had  thoughts 
of  retiring  from  public  bufmefs  ;  but  for  what  rea* 
fons  cannot  now  be  determined.  However,  after 
the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  the  protc&orfliip 
of  his  fon  Richard,  admiral  Montague  accepted  the 
command  of  a  large  fleet,  which  was  fent  to  the 

north : 
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north  :  on  board  which  he  embarked  in  the  fprfng 
of  the  year  1659,  and  on  the  yth  of  April,  he  wrote 
to  the  king  of  Sweden,  the  king  of  Denmark,  and, 
the  Dutch  admiral,  Opdam  ;  to  inform  them  of 
the  motives  that  had  induced  the  prote&or  to  fend 
ib  great  a  fleet  into  the  Baltick ;  and  that  his  in- 
llructions  were  not  to  refpecl  the  private  advantage 
of  England,  by  making  war,  but  the  public  tran- 
quility  of  Europe,  by  engaging  the  powers  of  the 
north  to  enter  into  an  equitable  peace. 

Before  the  admiral  failed,  the  parliament  thought 
proper  to  tie  him  down  by  very  flridt  inftruclions, 
which  obliged  him  to  a£t  only  in  conjunction  with 
their  commifTioners,  colonel  Algernon  Sidney,  Sir 
Robert  Honeywood,  and  Air.  Thomas  Boon.  And 
it  is  fuppofed  that  his  difguft  3t  this,  and  at  their  giv- 
ing away  his  regiment  of  horfe,  occafioned  him  to 
leave  England  in  no  very  warm  difpofition  for  their 
fervice.  However,  when  he  arrived  in  the  Sound, 
he  took  his  (hare  with  other  miniflers  in  the  nego- 
ciation,  and  made  it  fufHciently  evident,  that  his 
genius  was  equally  capable  of  fhining  in  the  cabinet, 
or  commanding  at  fea,  or  on  fhore.  >But  whilft  he 
was  thus  employed,  king  Charles  fent  a  perfon. 
with  two  letters,  one  from  himfelf,  and  another 
from  chancellor  Hyde,  containing  arguments  and 
promifes  calculated  to  induce  admiral  Montague 
to  withdraw  himfelf  from  the  fervice  of  the  parlia- 
ment. What  the  king  now  defired  of  him  was,  a 
fpeedy  return  to  England,  that  the  fleet  might  be 
ready  to  act  in  conjunction  with  Sir  George  Booth, 
and  other  perfons,  who  were  already  difpofepl  to 
bring  about  a  reftoration.  Thefe  letters  had  fo  much 
effect  uponMontague,  that  he  entered  heartily  into 
the  fcherne,  and  immediately  let  about  putting  it 
ill  execution, 

The 
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.  The  defection  of  the  admiral  from  the  intereft 
of  the  parliament,  could  not  efcape  the  penetration 
of  Algernon  Sydney.  He  foon  difcerned  fome  change 
in  the  conduct  of  Montague,  and  purfued  his  dif- 
coveriesib  clofely,  that  he  narrowly  miffed  coming 
at  his  whole  fecret.  The  admiral  obferving  his  fuf- 
picions,  called  a  council  of  war,  wherein  he  made 
a  fpeech,  by  which  he  prevailed  on  the  reft  of  the 
officers  to  concur  with 'him  in  his  defign  of  return- 
ing home.  After  which  he  weighed  immediately, 
and  failed  for  England.  But  on  his  arrival,  Mon- 
tague found  things  in  a  very  unexpected  iituation  : 
Sir  George  Booth  in  the  tower,  the  parliament  in 
full  poffeflionof  their  authority,  and  a  warm  charge 
againft  himfelf  come  to  hand,  from  colonel  Sydney. 
However,  he  fet  out  for  London,  and  attended  the 
parliament;  andr gave  fo  plauiible  an  account  of 
his  conduct,  that  though  they  were  diflatisfied  with 
him,  yet  not  having  fufficient  evidence  againft  him, 
they  contented  themielves  with  difmiffing  him  from 
his  command. 

After  this  efcape,  Mr.  Montague  retired  on  his 
own  eftate.  But  when  other  and  more  effectual  mea- 
fures  were  again  adopted  for  reftoring  king  Charles, 
he  was  replaced  in  his  former  poft  in  the  Navy, 
by  the  influence  of  General  Monk.  He  then  lent 
the  kins;  a  lift  of  fuch  officers  in  the  fleet  as  might 
be  confided  in,  and  of  fuch  as  he  apprehended  muft 
be  reduced  by  force  :  and  he  exerted,  himfelf  to  the 
utmoft  in  bringing  about  the  reftpration.  He  had 
the  honour  of  convoying  king  Charles  to  England  ; 
and  that  prince,  two  days  after  his  landing  at  Dover, 
made  him  a  knight  of  the  garter.  Our  admiral's 
ferviceswere  allb  rewarded  foon  after,  by  the  king's 
creating  him  baron  Montague  of  St.  Neots  in  the 
county  of  Huntingdon,  vilcount  Hinchinbroke  in 
the  fame  county,  and  earl  of  Sandwich  in  Kent. 

He 
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He  was  likewife  fworn  a  member  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, made  matter  of  the  king's  wardrobe,  admiral 
of  the  narrow  feas,  and  lieutenant-admiral  to  the 
duke  of  York,  as  lord  high  admiral  of  England. 
At  the  king's  coronation,  his  lordfhip  carried  St. 
Edward's  itafF,  and  was  now  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  principal  minifters  of  fiate,  as  well  as  the  per- 
fon  chiefly  intruded  with  the  care  of  the  fleet.  And 
he  conftantly  attended  the  council,  when  any  tran- 
faclions  relating  to  foreign  affairs  were  under  de- 
bate. 

Jn  September,  1660,  the  earl  of  Sandwich  went 
with  a  fquadron  of  nine  men  of  war  toHelvoetfluys, 
to  bring  over  the  king's  fitter,  the  princefs  of  Orange; 
and  upon  this  occafion  he  received  great  honours  in, 
Holland.  On  the  2^h  of  the  fame  month,  the  fleet 
returned,  and  his  majefty  and  the  duke  of  York 
going  onboard  the  admiral's  fhip,  named  THE 
RESOLUTION,  lay  there  that  night,  and  reviewed 
and  examined  the  fquadron  next  morning. 

A  treaty  of  marriage  having  been  concluded  be- 
tween kingCharles  II.  and  the*  infanta  of  Portugal, 
with  whom  he  was  to  receive  a  portion  of  300000 /. 
the  ifland  of  Bombay  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  the  city 
of  Tangier  in  Africa ;  it  became  neceilary  to  fend  a 
fleet  to  bring  over  the  queen,  and  to  {ecu re  the  lait 
mentioned  city  againft  any  attempt  from  the  moors. 
For  this  purpofe,  the. earl  of  Sandwich  was  again 
fentwith  a  numerous  fleet,  which  failed  on  theigthof 
June  1661,  from  the  Downs,  after  having  been  firit 
vifited  by  the  duke  of  York.  His  iordfhip  afterwards 
/ailed  dire&ly  for  Tangier,  which  place  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Kngliih  on  toe  301(1  of  j  ...ja<iry 
1662,  when  the  earl  of  Peterborough  marched  into 
it  with  an  Englifh  garrifon,  and  had  the  keys  de- 
Jivcred  to  him  by  tha  Portuguese  governor.  The 
aJmiral  t  .en  returned  toLiibon,  where  he  received 
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the  queen's  portion,  confifting  in  money,  bills  of 
exchange,  &c.  and  then  failed  with  her  majefty  for 
Kngland,  and  arrived  at  Spithead  on  the  i4th  of 
May,  1662. 

When  the  Dutch  war  began  in  1664,  the  duke 
of  York  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  fleet 
as  high  admiral,  and  the  earl  of  Sandwich  command- 
ed the  blue  fquadron  ;  and  by  his  induftry  and  care 
a  great  number  of  the  enemy's  fhips  were  taken,  and 
the  bed  part  of  their  Bourdeaux  fleet.  In  the  great 
battle,  fought  on  the  3d  of  June  1665,  wherein  the 
Dutch  loft  their  admiral,  Opdam,  and  had  eighteen 
men  of  war  taken,  and  fourteen  dettroyed,  a  large 
fhare  of  the  honour  of  the  victory  was  juitly  given 
to  the  courage  and  conduct  of  the  earl  of  Sandwich  j 
who  about  noon,  fell,  with  the  blue  fquadron,  into 
the  center  of  the  enemy's  fleet ;  and  thereby  began 
that  confufion,  which  ended,  foon  after,  in  a  total 
xlefeatof  the  enemy. 

Soon  after  this,  the  fleet,  after  having  returned 
home  to  refit,  was  put  under  the  command  of  the 
earl  of  Sandwich,  as  the  duke  of  York  had  now  re- 
paired to  court.  And  on  the  4.th  of  September,  1 665, 
the  earl  took  eight  Dutch  men  of  war,  and  two  of 
their  bed  Eaft  India  fhips,  and  twenty  fail  of  their 
merchantmen.  Alfo  on  the  gth  of  September,  a 
part  of  the  fleet  fell  in  with  eighteen  of  the  Ho  lan- 
ders, the  greateft  part  of  which  they  took,  with 
four  men  of  war,  and  above  IGOO  priioners. 

On  his  return  to  England,  the  earl  was  received 
with  diftinguifhing  marks  of  royal  favour  j  and 
our  affairs  in  Spain  requiring  an  extraordinary  em- 
baly,  the  king  difpatched  his  lordfhip  to  the  court 
of  Madrid,  to  mediate  a  peace  between  the  crowns 
of  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  earl  of  Sandwich  ma- 
naged this  negociat.on  with  great  ability,  and  not 
only  concluded  a  peace  between  thofe  two  nations, 

to 
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to  the'r  mutual  fatisfacHon,  but  alib  concluded  with 
the  court  of  Spain,  fays  Dr.  Campbell,  the  moft 
beneficial  treaty  of  commerce  that  ever  was  made 
for  this  nation. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  fecond  Dutch  war,  his 
lordfhip  went  to  fea  with  the  duke  of  York,  and 
commanded  the  blue  fquadron.  The  fleet  was  at 
fea  the  beginning  of  May,  and  on  the  a8th  of  that 
month  came  in  fight  of  the  Dutch  fleet  about  break 
of  day ;  an  engagement  began  between  the  two  fleets 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  And  on  this 
occafion  the  earl,  in  the  Royal  James,  a  fhip  of  an 
hundred  guns,  gave  the  moft  iignal  proofs  of  his 
valour.  He  was  firft  attacked  by  a  large  Dutch 
fhip,  named  the  Great  Holland,  commanded  by 
captain  Brackeil,  followed  by  a  fire  fhip  ;  which 
was  foon  feconded  by  the  Dutch  rear  admiral,  Van 
Ghem,  with  his  whole  fquadron.  Brackeil,  though 
of  much  lefs  fore*3,  depending  on  the  affiftance  of 
his  friends,  who  had  the  advantage  tf  the  wind, 
grappled  the  Royal  James  ;  and,  while  the  carl 
was  engaged  with  him,  he  was  attacked  by  Van 
Ghent,  with  fevcral  other  men  of  war  and  fire  (hips, 
againft  all  which  he  defended  himfelf  with  great 
vigour.  The  Dutch  rear  admiral,  Van  Ghent,  was 
foon  taken  off  by  a  cannot  (hot ;  three  of  their  fire 
fhips,  and  a  man  of  war,  which  would  have  laid 
the  earl  on  board,  on  the  other  fide,  were  funk  ; 
and,  at  length,  he  was  difengaged  from  Brackell's 
(hip,  with  which  he  had  been  grappled  an  hour  and 
an  half,  and  had  reduced  her  to  the  ftateof  a  wreck, 
wounded  her  commander,  killed  and  wounded  al- 
moft  all  his  officers,  and  above  two  thirds  of  his 
men.  He  had  now  defended  himfelf  and  repulfed 
the  enemy  with  the  utmoft  bravery,  for  five  hours 
together,  and  it  was  believed  might  have  made  an 
honourable  retreat.  But  he  would  not  be  per- 
F  2  fuaded 
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fuaded  to  defift  from  the  unequal  combat,  though 
not  feconded,  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  by  his 
fquadron.  At  length,  another  Dutch  fire  fhip  co- 
vered by  the  fmoke  of  the  enemy,  grappled  the  Roy- 
al James,  and  fet  her  in  a  flame.  And  the  brave 
earl  perifhed  in  her,  with  feveral  other  gallant  offi- 
cers . 

Such  was  the  end,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1672, 
of  Edward,  earl  of  Sandwich.  He  was  a  noble- 
man of  great  abilities,  of  extraordinary  courage, 
of  uncommon  fkill  in  all  naval  affairs,  and  poflefs- 
cd  of  many  perfonal  accomplifhments.  Bifliop Par- 
ker fays,  he  was  "  a  gentleman  adorned  with  all 
the  virtues  of  Alcibiades,  and  untainted  by  any  of 
his  vices  ;  of  high  birth  ;  capable  of  any  buiinefs  ; 
full  of  wifdom  ;  a  great  commander  at  fea  and  land  ; 
and  alfo  learned  and  eloquent,  affable,  liberal  and 
magnificent."  The  earl  was  always  againft  regard- 
Ing  any  qualification  but  merit,  in  the  preferments 
of  the  navy,  declaring  upon  all  occafions  againft 
Shewing  favour  to  the  relations  of  peers,  or  other 
perfons  of  diftindtion,  to  the  prejudice  of  fuch  as 
had  ferved  longer,  or  better  :  and  this  rendered  him 
the  idol  of  the  fleet. 

The  earl's  body  was  found  near  a  fortnight  after 
the  engagement,  an  account  of  which,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  buried,  was  inferted  in 
the  Gazette  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Harwich, 
June  loth,  1672.  This  day"  the  body  of  the  right 
honourable  Edward,  earl  ci"  Sandwich,  being,  by 
the  order  upon  his  coat,  difcovered  floating  on  the 
fea,  by  one  of  his  maj  fty's  ketches,  was  taken  up, 
and  brought  into  this  port  j  where  Sir  Charles  Lit- 
tleton the  Governor  receiving  it,  took  immediate 
care  for  its  embaLn  ng  and  honourable  difpohng, 
till  his  majeay's  plea  ure  mould  te  known  concern - 
it.  For  the  obtaining  of  which,  his  majeft/ 
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was  attended  at  Whitehall  the  next  day,  by  the- 
mailer  of  the  laid  veflel,  who,  by  Sir  Charles  Lit- 
tleton's orctr,  was  fent  to  prefent  his  majefty  with 
the  George,  found  about  the  body  of  the  iaiu  carl, 
which  remained,  at  the  time  of  its  taking  up,  in 
every  part  unblemifhed,  faving  fotne  impreflions 
made  by  the  fire  upon  his  face  and  breaft.  Upon 
which  his  majefty,  out  of  his  princely  regard  to  the. 
great  defervingsof  the  fatd  earl,  and  his  unexam- 
pled performances  in  this  laft  a£t  of  his  life,  hath 
refolved  to  have  his  body  brought  up  to  London^ 
there,  at  his  charge,  to  receive  the  rites  of  funeral 
due  to  his  great  quality  and  merits."  Accordingly, 
on  the  3d  of  July,  the  body  being  laid  in  the  me  ft 
folemn  manner  in  afumptuous  barge  at  Deptford, 
was  brought  by  water  to  Weltminfter,  attended  by 
the  royal  barges  ;  the  barges  of  the  nobility,  of  the* 
lord  mayor,  and  of  the  feveral  companies  of  the 
city  of  London,  decorated  fuitable  to  the  melan-- 
choly  occafion  :  the  trumpets  and  other  muiic  on* 
board,  founded  the  deepeft  notes  expreffivc  of  for- 
row  :  the  guns  at  the  Tower  were  fired  as  the  pro- 
ceffion  parted,  and  thofe  at  Whitehall  when  the 
corps  was  conveyed  to  Weftminfter-abbey.  Eight 
earls  fupported  his  fon,  Edward  earl  of  Sandwich,. 
the  chief  mourner,  and  moft  of  the  nobility  and 
other  perfons  of  quality  then  in  town,  aiiifted  at 
the  funeral  obfequi.es  of  this  illuftrious  admiral, 
whofe  remains  were  depofited  in  the  duke  of  Alber- 
marle's  vault,  on  the  north  fide  of  Henry  the  feventh's 
chapel. 

%*  Authorities.   Lediard's  naval  hiftory.  Carnp- 
beJJ's  lives  of  the  admirals.  Britifh  Biography,  vol. 6. 
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The  LIFE  of 

EDWARD      HYDE, 

EARL    of  CLARENDON, 

And  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England. 

[A.  D.   1608,  to  1674.] 

T  H  AH  I S  celebrated  flatefman  and  hifrorian,  was 
J_  defcended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Cheihire, 
and  he  was  the  third  ion  of  Henry  Hyde,  Efq;  a  gen- 
tleman porTelfed  of  a  frnall  fortune,  on  the  inccn  e 
r.f  which  he  refided  at  Dinton,  near  Hindon,  in 
Wiltshire,  where  the  future  chancellor  was  born 
in  1608. 

He  was  educated  under  the  private  tuition  of  the 
vicar  of  Dinton,  till  he  was  turned  of  thirteen  years 
of  age,  when  he  was  fent  to  Oxford  and  in  Lent 
term,  1622,  became  a  ftudent  of  Magdalen  hall, 
where  having  improved  his  natural  endowments  by 
academical  learning,  he  removed  from  thence,  after 
he  had  taken  the  degree  of  batchelor  of  arts,  to  the 
Middle-Temple  j  there  he  ftudied  the  law  for  feve- 
ral  years,  and  acquired  great  reputation  in  that  ho- 
nourable profeffion. 

When  the  lawyers  refolved  to  exprefs  publicly 
their  difapprobation  of  Prynne's  Hiiiriomairrix,  a 
treatife  againii:  plays  and  mafques,  levelled  at  Charles 
J.  and  his  queen  ;  Mr.  Hyde  and  Mr.  Whitlocke 
were  chofen  by  the  temple,  to  be  managers,  for  that 
iociety,  of  a  mafque  prefented  to  their  majefties,  at 
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Whitehall,  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  inns  of  court, 
on  candlemas  day,   1634. 

Mr.  Hyde  continued  his  attention  to  the  bufmefs 
of  his  profefiion,  feemingly  without  any  intention 
to  diftinguifli  himfelf  in  public  life,  till  the  year 
16*40,  when  he  was  elec-le-.i  a  member  of  the  houie 
of  commons  for  Wotton  Ballet  in  Wiltfhire.  In 
'parliament,  his  abilities  were  foon  difcovered  by  the 
leading  men  of  the  houfe  ;  and  he  (hewed  himfelf, 
through  the  courfe  of  the  feilion  to  be  a  fteady  and 
active  patriot,  wholly  intent  upon  the  welfare  and 
tranquill  ty  of  the  nation,  then  in  no  frnall  ferment 
upon  many  occafions. 

But,  though  this  parliamcnt  was  abruptly  dif- 
iblved,  to  the   great  grief  and  difappointment   of 
Mr.  Hyde,  and  all  good  men;  the  king  and  king- 
dom, as  things  flood,  could  not  long  remain  with- 
,out   another;    which  met   the  third   of  November 
following,  when  Mr.  Hyde  ferved  for  the  town  of 
Saitafh  in  Cornwall.     His  political  talents   b'.>gun 
now  to  be  very  much  taken  notice  of,  and  he  was 
appointed  chairman  of  federal  committees  at  that 
troublefome  aera ;  and  he  acquired  great  reputation, 
.at  a  true  patriot  by  his  condudt  as  manager  of  a  con- 
ference with  the  houfe  of  lords  for  abolishing  the 
.joppreffive  jurifdiction  of  a  tribunal  called,  "The 
court  of  York."     And  likewife  by  his  learned  and 
eloquent  fpeech  again (t  the  fix  judges  who  gave 
their  opinions  to  the  king  in  fupport  of  the  legali- 
ty of  levying  fhip  money. 

But,  though  Mr.  Hyde  was  very  active  in  en- 
deavouring to  redrefs  the  real  grievances  of  the 
nation,  he  was,  on  the  other  hand.,  as  watchful  to 
prevent  innovations  in  the  constitution  ;  and  a  fhoct 
bill  being  brought  in  to  take  away  thebifhops  votes 
in  parliament,  and  to  leave  them  out  in  all  com- 
jniilicns  of  the  peace,  or  any  thing  that  had  rela- 
F  4  tion 
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tion  to  temporal  affairs  ;  he  was  very  earnefr.  for  the 
throwing  it  out,  and  /aid,  That,  from  the  time 
that  parliaments  begun,  bifliops  had  always  been 
apart  of  it:  that,  if  they  were  taken  out,  there 
would  be  no  reprefentatives  of  the  clergy ;  which 
would  be  great  injuftice. 

Lord  Falkland,  who  always  fat  next  to  him, 
(which  was  fo  much  obferved,  that,  if  they  came 
not  in  together,  as  they  ufually  did,  every  body  left 
the  place  for  him  that  was  abfent)  upon  this  occa- 
iion,  oppofed  Mr.  Hyde,  and  many  of  the  houfe 
were  fo  pleafed  to  fee  the  two  infeparable  friends 
divided  on  fo  important  a  point,  that  they  could 
not  conceal  their  joy,  efpecially  when  they  /aw Mr. 
Hyde  much  furprized,  as  indeed  he  was,  having 
never  difcovered  the  leaft  inclination  in  the  other 
towards  fuch  fentimen  s ;  and  therefore,  they  flat- 
tered themfelves,  that  they  might,  in  time,  work, 
the  lord  Falkland  to  a  further  compliance  with  the 
rneafures  of  the  court;  but  therein  they  found  them- 
felves much  mi  (taken. 

Mr,  Hyde  was  one  of  the  committee  employed  to 
draw  up  the  articles  of  impeachment  againft  the 
carl  of  Str afford,  but  being  of  the  fame  opinion  as 
the  king,  that  he  had  been  guilty  only  of  mifdemea- 
nours,  not  of  high  treafon,  he  refuted  to  have  any 
hand  in  the  proceedings  by  attainder.  In  a  word, 
he  afted,  upon  patriotic,  independant  principles 
in  the  houfe,  never  oppofing  the  king,  but  for  his 
own,  and  the  public  benefit,  nor  adhering  to  oppo- 
fjtion  any  longer,  than  while  they  had  only  the  fame 
glorious  end  in  view.  As  foon  therefore,  as  the 
commons  went  beyond  the  line  of  their  duty,  and 
began  fo  afiume  the  executive  power  vetted  in  the 
crown,  he  left  them,  and  repaired  to  the  king  at 
York,  who  was  pleafed  to  confer  upon  him  the 
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honour  oi        ;  hthood,  and  make  h;m  chancellor 

Of  the  CXch'JOLUT. 

He  attended  his  majefty  to  Nottingham,  where 
he  fet  up  his  ftandard,  inAuguit,  164?;.  but  being 
a  gentleman  of  the  robe,  and  not  of  the  fword,  \ve 
hear  little  of  him  in  the  courfe  of  the  civil  v/ar,  till 
the  treaty  at  Uxbridge  in  164.4,  at  which  he  was 
one  of  the  commiffioners  for  the  king  ;  where  he 
fhewed  himfelf  a  ftrenuous  aftertor  of  the  king's 
right  to  the  militia;  and  vindicated  the  king's  coun- 
cil from  any  mi  {"management  in-  reference  to  the 
affairs  oflreland,  with  which  the  parliament  charg~ 
cd  them. 

The  treaty  being  broken  off,  and  the  civil  war 
going  on,  Sir  Edward  Hyde's  province,  for  fome 
time,  was  to  attend  the  prince  ofWales  in  the  weftv. 
Upon  the  decline  of  the  king's  affairs,  he  embark- 
ed from  Pendennis  caftle,  in  Cornwall,  for  the  ifle 
ofScilly,  accompanied  by  the  lords, Capel  and  Cul- 
pepper,  and  from  thence  he  went  to  Jerfey,  to  meet 
the  prince  of  Wales,  but  being  greatly  difgufted  at 
the  prince's  removal  to  Paris  in  1646;  he  refufed 
to  attend  him  there  j  and  remained  two  years  and 
an  half  at  Jerfey,  where  he  employed  his  time,  in 
compohng  gieat  part  of  his  well  known  "  HiPcory 
of  the  rebellion." 

In  the  month  of  May,  1648,  Sir  Edward  Hyde 
received  a  letter  from  the  queen,  confort  to  Charles  I., 
requiring  him,  purfuant  to  his  majefty 's  commands,, 
tranimitted  to  her  from  England,  to  give  his  p~r- 
fonal  attendance  on  the  prince  of  Wales  at  Paris,, 
by  a  certain  day  ;  but  the  time  was  expired  before 
he  received  the  letter ;  and  on  his  arrival  at.Rouen 
in  N ,  nniindy,  he  found  that  the  prince  of  Wales 
was  gone  to  Flanders,  upon  which  he  followed; 
him,  and  arriving  at  Dunkirk,  he  received  intel- 
l.'^fiKCj  that  his  royal  highnefs  was  on  board  a  fleet, , 
F  5  commanded. 
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commanded  by  prince  Rupert,  which  had  fet  fail 
for  theThames,  and  had  left  orders  for  Sir  Edward, 
and  his  companion  lordCottington  to  follow  him. 
The  governor  of  Dunkirk  provided  them  a  frigate, 
in  which  they  fet  fail  to  joi  >  he  fleet,  but  they  were 
attacked,  boarded  and  plun  e:'ed  byOftend  pirates, 
which  obliged  them  to  put  back;  and  the  expedi- 
tion failing,  the  royal  fleet  being  refufcd  admittance 
at  Yarmouth,  it  was  obliged  to  fleer  forHelvoetfluys ; 
from  whence  the  prince  of  Wales  went  to  the  Hague, 
and  there  Sir  Edward  Hyde  and  lord  Cottington 
joined  him. 

In  November  1649,  they  were  fent  by  Charles 
II.  joint  ambafiadors  to  the  court  of  Spain,  to  foli- 
cit  iuccours  to  enable  the  kino;  to  recover  his  crown, 
But  the  parliament  fleet  appearing  upon  the  coaft 
of  Spain,  deterred  the  Spanifh  miniflry  from  aiding 
the  royal  caufe ;  and  after  a  tedious  negociation, 
they  returned  the  following  year. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  the  Hague,  the  king  gave 
them  an  account  of  his  unfortunate  expedition  to 
Scotland,  and  his  defeat  at  Worcefter,  and  as  Sir 
Edward  had  given  his  advice  againft  this  expedi- 
tion before  he  fet  out  for  Spain,  he  was  not  a  little 
difpleafed  that  it  had  been  undertaken  in  his  ab- 
fence.  And  finding  he  could  be  no  longer  ufeful 
to  the  king  by  his  perfonal  attendance,  at  a  debauch- 
ed court,  he  retired  to  Antwerp  where  he  had  fet- 
tled his  family  ;  here  he  left  no  meafures  unattempt- 
ed  by  ktters  and  negociations  to  compafs  the  revo- 
lution 5  but  this  eorrefpondence,  his  enemies  about 
the  king  mifreprefented,  and  pretended  that  he  was 
fecretly  negociating  with  Cromwell. 

But  in  the  end,  having  baffled  all  the  defigns 
of  his  adverfaries,  the  molt  potent  of  whom  was 
the  queen  dowager;  and  fully  convinced  the  king, 
not  only  of  his  innocence,  but  of  his  zealous,  con- 
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ilant  attachment  to  his  caufe,  his  majefty  was  pleaf- 
ed  to  make  him  lord  chancellor  ofEngland  in  1657 
upon  the  death  of  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  the  laft  iorU- 
keeperof  the  great  feal.  He  received  the^reat  feal 
very  unwillingly-  the  king  firft  employing  the  mar- 
•quis  of  Ormond,  with  whom  his  majefty  knew  he 
had  an  entire  friendfhip,  to  difpofe  him  to  receive  it , 
which  he  could  not  accomplifh,  SirEdward  giving 
him  many  reafons  why  there  was  no  need  of  fucli 
an  officer,  or  indeed  any  ufe  of  the  great  feal  till 
the  king,  then  atBruges,fhould  come  into  England. 

The  marquis  told  the  kingof  it;  who  went  him- 
feif  to  the  chancellor's  lodgings,  and  took  notice 
of  what  the  marquis  had  told  him  ;  and  (aid,  he 
would  deal  truly  and  freely  with  him ;  that  the  prin- 
cipal reafon  which  he  had  alleged  againft  receiv- 
ing the  feal,  was  the  greateft  reafon  that  difpofed 
him  to  confer  it  upon  him  ;  and  then  he  pulled  let- 
ters out  of  his  pocket,  which  he  had  received  from 
Paris,  for  the  grant  of  fevt nil  reverfions  in  England 
of  offices,  and  of  lands.  He  mentioned  to  him  alia- 
many  other  importunities  with  which  he  was  every 
day  difquieted  ;  and,  that  he  faw  no  other  remedy 
to  give  himfelf  eafe,  than  to  put  the  feal  out  of  his 
own  keeping,  intofuch  hands  as  would  not  be  im- 
portuned, and  would  help  him  to  deny  :  and  there- 
upon he  conjored  Sir  Edward  to  receive  that  truft, 
with  many  promifes  of  his- favour  and  prote£tion  ;. 
whereupon  the  earl  of  Brifto!,  and  fecretaryNicho- 
las,  ufmg  likevvife  their  perfuafions,  he  fubmitted 
to  the  king's  pleafure, 

The  chief  ad  mini  ft  rat  ion  of  affairs  was  no\v,  in- 
a  very  great  degree,  in  the  hands  o.f  the  lord- chan- 
cel! or  ;  of  whole  capacity,  as  well  as  integrity,  his 
majefty  had  had  fo  long  and  convincing,  experience,, 
that  he  was  the  more  ready  to  leave  ail  to  him : 
Oliver's  deathj  and  the  various  revolutions  th-at  hap- 
pened. 
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pened  upon  it- in  England,  revived  the  hopes  and 
activity  of  the  chancellor  to  promote  the  reftora- 
tion  of  his  royal  mailer  to  his  loft  dominions  j  and 
moir,  ifnot  all,  the  royal  declarations,  which  were 
publifhed,  were  of  his  drawing  up.  The  reftora- 
tion  being  happily  effected,  Sir  Edward,  as  he  had 
been  partaker  of  the  fufferings  of  his  fovereign, 
had  now  a  proportionable  lhare  in  his  good  for- 
tune. 

Befides  the  office  of  lord  high  chancellor,  which 
was  confirmed  to  him,  he  was  employed  as  a  fratef- 
man,  and'the  king  entrufted  the  management  of 
the  public  bufmefs  of  the  nation  chiefly  to  him.  In 
1660,  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford,  and  created  a  peer  of  the  realm  by  the 
title  of  baron  Hyde  in  Wiltfhire  ;  and  in  1661,  he 
was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  vifcount  Cornbury  and 
earl  of  Clarendon. 

But  his  fituation  was  far  from  being  defirable, 
being  attended  with  many  difficulties  and  vexations, 
owing  to  the  thoughtlefs  difpofition  of  the  king, 
who  had  been  very  liberal  of  his  promises  to  his 
friends  during  his  exile,  without  confidering  how 
he  fhould  perform  them,  and  now  being  impor- 
tuned daily  for  places,  penfions  and  other  gratifi- 
cations, he  anfvvered  thefe  felicitations  with  a  gra- 
cious (mile,  and  referred  them  for  fatisfaclion  to 
the  lord  chancellor,  who  being  unable  to  gratify 
their  defircs,  they  threw  the  blame  upon  him,  be- 
came his  bitter  enemies,  and  entered  into  fchemes 
to  ruin  him.  A  moil  favourable  opportunity  foon 
offered,  which  feemed  well  calculated  to  procure 
his  difgrace.  His  eldcft  daughter  had  been  maid 
of  honour  to  the  king's  fifter,  married  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,  and  during  Mifs  Hyde's  refidence  at 
the  Hague,  in  this  (ration,  the  duke  of  York,  after- 
wards James.  II.  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  made 
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difhonourable  propofals  ;  but  thefe  being  rejected, 
he  privately  married  her  :  after  the  reftoration,  the 
lady  came  to  England,  and  being  with  child,  infift- 
ed  upon  the  duke's  avowing  the  marriage ;  which 
he  endeavoured  to  evade ;  but  the  duchefs  periift- 
ing,  "  that  fhe  would  have  it  known  that  fhe  was 
his  wife,  let  him  ufe  her  ever  fo  ill  for  it ;"  the  duke 
communicated  the  whole  affair  to  the  king ;  and 
requefted  permiffion  to  acknowledge  her  publicly. 
Her  father  upon  the  firft  intimation  of  the  affair, 
fell    into  fuch   apparent  fits   of  rage,  and  fo  rafh-ly 
devoted  his  daughter  to  death,  as  a  proper  puniih- 
ment  for  her  prefumption,  that  his  friends  thought 
he  was  unnaturally  fevere  ;  and  his  enemies  faid  he 
over  a£ted  his  part  as  a  political  diffembler  ;  and  the 
latter  opinion  prevailed,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
king  was  eafily  reconciled  to  the  match,  and  that  the 
reconciliation  of  the  chancellor  with  his  daughter 
followed  clofe  upon  it;  and  the  malice  of  his  ene- 
mies fuggefted  the  ideaof  a  ftrangeaccufation  againft 
him,  in  confequence  of  this   family  alliance  with 
the  crown.     It  was  faid,  that  he  had  contrived  the 
king's  marriage  with  the  infanta  of  Portugal,  with 
a  view  of  fecuring  the  fucceffion  to  the  throne,  on 
the  iffue  of  his  daughter  the  duchefs  of  York  ;  for 
it  had  been  declared  before  the  king's  marriage  took 
place  by  the  Spaniih   ambaflador,  and  the  earl  of 
Briftol,  that  the  intended  queen  could  have  no  chil- 
dren, and  this  declaration  was   verified  in   the   fe- 
quel,  for  the  queen  was   barren.     However,    the 
imputation  on  lord  Clarendon  was  groundlefs,  for 
it  was  well  known  that  the  great  inducement  to  this 
marriage  was  the  dowry  which  was  to  be  500000!. 
befides  the  ceffion  of  Tangier  and  Bombay,  to  which 
was  annexed   a  commercial  treaty  with  Portugal 
highly  beneficial  to  the  Englifh  merchants. 
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The  firft  open  attack  made  upon  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, was  by  the  earl  ofBriftol,  who  in  1663,  ex- 
hibited articles  of  high  treafon  againft  him,  in  the 
.houfe  of  lords.  And  what  is  ftill  more  remarkable 
there  had  been  a  long  couri'e  of  uninterrupted  friend- 
ihip  both  at  home  and  abroad,  both  in  profperous 
and  adverfe  fortune,  between  the  earl  ofBriftol,  and 
the  earl  of  Clarendon  j  ib  that  the  fame  feemed  to 
be,  like  the  Gordian  knot,  indiiibluble :  but  the 
chancellor  refuling  a  fmall  boon,  as  the  earl  of 
Briftol  took  it  to  be,  which,  it  was  laid,  was  the 
palling  a  patent  in  favour  of  a  court- lady ;  this 
ib  lowered  the  other's  fpirits,  never  dreaming  he 
ih  uld  be  denied,  that  his  thoughts  fuggefted  no- 
thing to  him  from  thenceforwards  but  malice  and 
the  higheft  revenge. 

The  whole  charge  teeming  with  inconfiftency^ 
and  being  evidently  the  efffcd:  of  violent  anger, 
could  not  affect  him  capitally,  but  feveral  particu- 
lars in  the  accufation  gave  his  enemies  an  opportu- 
nity to  leffen  him  in  the  king's  eiteem,  fo  that  tho' 
he  was  honourably  cleared  from  th  s  profecut'on 
without  a  trial,  the  judges  having  given  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  there  was  not  fuffictent  ground  for 
proceeding  further  ;  yet  it  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
future  difgrace.  And  from  this  time  intrigues  were 
carried  on  againft  him  by  the  duke  ofRuckingham 
Sir  Henry  Bennet,  afterwards  earl  of  Arlington, 
and. colonel  Titus i  and  at  length,  the  king  grew  tired 
.of  the  chancellor's  private  remonftrances  againft 
his  irregular  life  j  his  miftrefics  likewife  complained 
to  him,  of  the  difrefpedt  {hewn  them  by  his  lordfhip, 
and  thefe  difconttuts  in  the  palace  uniting  with  the 
clamours  of  the  people  againft  him,  his  maje'fty, 
thought  proper  to  fend  for  the  great  feal  in  Auguit 
,  which  was  no.  fooner  delivered  up,  and  his 
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lord/hip  removed  from  the  exercife  of  all  public  truf£ 
and  employment,  but  the  commons  proceeded  to 
draw  up  articles  againft  him,  and  Mr.  Seymour,  in 
their  name  impeached  him  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe 
of  lords,  of  treafon  and  other  high  crimes  and  mif- 
demeanours. 

Thus  was  the  difgrace  of  this  great  man  accom- 
plimed,  after  he  had  enjoyed  the  king's  confidence, 
and  the  molt  honourable  office  in  the  flate  about 
feven  years.  During  which  time  the  following  in- 
cidents had  rendered  him  extremely  unpopular. 
His  averfion  to  declaring  war  again!!  the  Dutch, 
though  the  nation  had  been  grofsly  infulted  by  that 
country.  His  advifmg  the  fale  of  Dunkirk.  Erect- 
ing a  fuperb  palace  in  a  time  of  war,  and  in  the 
year  of  the  great  plague ;  in  which  too,  he  made 
uie  of  fome  irones  which  had  been  bought  for  the 
repair  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  a  circumftance  fuf- 
fic.ent  to  exafperate  the  fuperftitious.  The  difre- 
ipect  with  which  he  affected  to  treat  the  houfe  of 
commons,  and  his  manifcft  contempt  of  their  pri- 
vileges. And,  his  oppcfuion  to  the  bill  for  liberty 
of  conference,  in  which  his  zeal  for  the  proteftant 
religion  overfhot  its  mark  ;  for  while  he  endeavour- 
ed to  exclude  papifts  from  toleration  by  oppofing 
this  bill,  he  forgot  that  it  included  proteftant  diiTen- 
ters  of  every  denomination,  whom  he  made  his  ene- 
mies. 

A  crreat  number  of  fatirical  pieces  were  puMi/hed 
before  and  after  his  difmiilion,  and  amongft  the  reft 
a  fong  conhfting  of  many  ftanzas,  at  the  clofe  of 
which  was  the  following  epigram  comprizing  the 
principal  heads  of  popular  clamour  against  him. 
The  long  is  intitled  "  CLARENDON'S  HOUSE- 
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Here  lie  the  facred  bones 

Of  Paul,  beguiled  of  his  ftones. 

Here  lie  the  golden  briberies 

Of  many  ruined  families. 
Here  lies  the  cavalier's  debenture  wall, 

Fixed  on  an  eccentric  bails  : 
Here's  Dunkirk  town  and  Tangier  hall,, 
The  queen's  marriage  and  all, 

The  Dutchman's  <Templum  pacts. 

However,  it  muft  be  confcfied,  that  the  people 
were  too  fevere  upon  the  fallen  minifter,  and  rather 
ungrateful,  for  it  is  an  undoubted  fad,  thathecurb- 
cd  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  prevented  the 
deiigns  of  his  brethren  in  office,  particularly  the 
earl  of  Southampton,  lord  high  treafurer,  who  want- 
ed to  make  the  king  independent  on  parliaments,  by 
procuring  fuch  a  revenue  to  be  fettled  on  him  for  life,, 
as  would  enable  him  to  reign  without  calling  themr 
except  upon  extraordinary  emergencies,  fuch  as 
wars  or  rebellions. 

Lord  Clarendon  perceiving  he  had  no  mercy  to- 
expedl,  by  the  virulent  attacks  made  upon  his  cha- 
racter by  almoft  all  orders  of  men,  and  a  new  im- 
peachment having  been  carried  up  to  the  lords 
againft  him  by  the  commons  he  thought  proper  to 
leave  the  kingdom  ;  but  before  he  embarked  for 
his  feoond  and  laft  exile,  he  drew  up  an  apology 
in  a  petition  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  vindicating  his 
own  conduct  in  the  management  of  public  aftairs,. 
and  charging  others  with  the  mifcarriages  that  had 
lately  incenied  the  nation.  The  lords  upon  reading 
it,  fent  two  of  the  judges  to  defire  a  conference  with. 
the  commons  on  the  contents  of  it.  But  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  who  was  clearly  aimed  at  in  the 
petition,  delivered  it  to  the  lower  houfe,  and  in  his 
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ufual  ftyle  of  infultand  ridicule  laid,  "  The  lords 
have  commanded  me  to  deliver  to  you  this  fcan- 
dalous  and  feditious  paper  fent  from  the  earl  of  Cla- 
rendon.    They  bid  me  prefent  it  to  you,  and  defire 
you,  in  a  convenient  time  to  fend  it  to  them  again  5 
for  it  has  a  ftyle  they  are  in  love  with,  and  therefore 
defire  to  keep  it  "     Thus  prejudiced,  the  commons 
read  the  petition,  and  theduke's  friends  had  influence 
fufficient  to  carry  the  following  vote,  that  it  was 
cc  fcandalous,    malicious,    and  a  reproach  to  the 
juftice  of  the  nation,"    whereupon  it  was  ordered 
by  both  houfes  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hang- 
man j  a  proceeding  which  was  a  much  greater  re- 
proach to  a  nation,  too  much  fwayed  by  popular 
prejudice.     Lord  Clarendon  retired  to  France,  but 
he  was  very  near  being  driven  from  that  kingdom, 
by.the  intereft  of  his  enemies :  for  foon  after  he  land- 
ed at  Calais,  he  received  orders  from  the  French 
court  to  leaveFrance  inftantly;  but  being  confined 
to  his  bed  with  the  gout,  he  petitioned  for  time; 
and  in  the  interval,  the  French  court  finding  their 
political  intrigues  in  England  did  not  fucceed  as 
they  expected,  their  behaviour  to  his  lordfhip  fud1- 
denly  changed,  and  he  was  permitted  to  remain  in 
that  kingdom.     The  earl,  upon  this  permiffion,  fet 
out  for  Avignon,  and  in  his  way  thither,  having  taken 
up  his  lodgings  in  a  fmall  town  called  Eureux  he  wa-s 
aifaulted  in  a  violent  and  unexpected  manner  by  a 
body  of  Englifh,  Irifh  and  Scotch  feamen,  who  had 
entered  into  the  fervice  of  France;   and  who,  on  the 
frequent  complaints  from  the  inhabitants  of  their 
ill  behaviour,  were  to  have  been  removed  that  very 
night:     thefe  defperadoes  being  informed  of  lord 
Clarendon's  arrival,    pretended  great  arrears  were 
due  to  them  for  wages  in  England,     and  that  he 
fhould  pay  them  before  he  left  the  town  :  they  like- 
wife  thought  they  fhould  be  rewarded  by  the  Eng- 
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lifh  government,  if  they  killed  him,  and  they  had 
certainly  effected  it,  having  dragged  him  from  his 
bed,  down  into  the  court  yard  of  the  houfe  for  that 
purpofe,  when  providentially,  their  own  command- 
ing officer,  afiiited  by  the  officers  of  the  police,  ref- 
cued  him,  and  feized  the  ringleaders,  three  of 
whom  were  broke  upon  the  wheel  for  this  cruel  at- 
tempt; and  the  French  minifter  wrote  a  polite  let- 
ter to  his  lordfhip  in  the  king's  name,  expreffmg  his 
majefly's  concern  for  the  affront  and  danger  he  had 
-undergone. 

The  earl  was  fucceeded  in  the  feals  by  Sir  Orlando 
Bridgman,  by  the  title  of  lord  keeper  :  in  his  chan- 
cellorfhip  of  Oxford,  by  archbifhop  Sheldon  j  and 
being  informed,  two  or  three  years  after  his  exile, 
that  hi«  daughter,  theduchefs  of  York  was  turning, 
if  not  turned  papiit  j  he  wrote  a  well  pennt-d  letter 
to  the  duke  on  the  fubjedt,  as  if  his  highnefs  had 
been  ftill  a  proteftant,  though  he  knew  him  to  be 
a  concealed  papift,  and  another  more  at  large  to 
his  daughter  j  wherein,  though  he  Ihewed  a  very 
laudable  diftance  and  refpe&,  upon  account  of  the 
difference  of  their  conditions,  yet  he  ufed-  the  free- 
dom and  authority,  as  well  as  the  tendernefs,  of  a 
parent ;  and  manifefted  the  great  knowledge  he  had 
in  polemical  divinity,  and  the  artifices  of  the  church 
of  Rome  to  gain  profelytes. 

After  fojourning  in 'different  parts  of  France,  he 
at  laft  fixed  his  refidence  at  Rouen  in  Normandy, 
where  he  died  in  the  year  1674.  His  body  was 
brought  to  England,  and  buried  on  the  north  fide 
of  Henry  Vlith  chapel  inWeftminfter  abbey. 

This  great  and  learned  chancellor,  befides  feve- 
ral  letters,  fpeeches,  &c.  of  his  that  are  extant, 
wrote,  i.  A  full  anfwer  to  an  infamous  and  traite- 
rous  libel  ;  entitled,  A  declaration  of  the  commons 
of  England,  in  parliament  afiembled,  exprefling 
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their  reafons  and  grounds  of  panning  their  late  refo- 
lutions,  touching  no  farther  addrefs  or  application 
to  be  made  to  the  king,  Lond.  1648,  4to.  2,  The 
eftates  and  conditions  of  George  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  Robert,  earl  ofEflex.  See  Reliquiae  Wot- 
tonianzs,  &c.  Lond.  1672,  8vo.  3.  Animadver- 
fions  on  a  book  entitled,  Fanaticifm,  fanatically 
imputed  to  the  catholic  church,  by  Dr.  Stilling- 
fleet ;  and  the  imputation  refuted  and  retorted,  by 
Ser.  Crefli.  Lond.  1674,  8vo.  4.  A  brief  view  and 
furvey  of  the  dangerous  and  pernicious  errors  to 
church  and  ftate,  inMr.Hobbs's  book,  The  levia- 
than. Oxon.  1676,  4t3.  5.  The  hiftory  of  the  re- 
bellion, begun  in  1641,  &c.  3.  vols.  folio,  and 
fince  in  8vo.  He  left  in  manufcript,  a  hiftory,  or 
hiftorical  account,  of  Ireland;  made  ufe  ofbyEdm. 
Borlace,  without  acknowledgment,  in  his  book,  or 
books,  publifhed  of  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom: 
and,  in  1759,  three  volumes  inore  of  his  lordfhip's 
hiftory  were  publifhed  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
in  8vo.  containing  his  life,  as  well  as  a  continuation 
of  his  hiftory,  from  the  reftoration  to  his  banifh- 
ment.  To  thefe  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  more 
ample  account  of  his  private  life  after  his  banifh- 
ment;  and  of  the  affairs  of  England  from  the  refto- 
ration to  that  time  :  the  limits  of  this  work  not 
admitting  of  tedious  details  of  trifling  incidents  ; 
much  lefs  of  long  political  difcuiHons  and  negocia- 
tions. 


***  Authorities.  Whitelocke's  memorials.  Lives 
of  the  lord  chancellors,  Lond.  1708.  Wood's 
Athcn.  Oxen.  Burnet's  hift.  of  his  own  times. 
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The  LIFE   of 

SIR  MATTHEW  HALE, 

Lord  Chief  Juftice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
[A.  D.  1609,  to  1676.] 

THIS  great  ornament  of  the  law,  was  the  fon 
of  Robert  Hale,  Efq;  a  barrifter  of  Lincoln's- 
li,n,  a  gentleman  of  fuch  ftricl:  honour,  that  he 
threw  up  his  practice  at  the  bar,  becaufe  he  could 
not  reconcile  it  to  his  conference,  that  what  is 
called  giving  colour  in  pleadings,  and  fome  other 
chicanes  common  to  the  profdlion,  were  recon- 
cikblemefs  to  that  fcrupulous,  exa6t  veracity  and 
juiiice  required  in  a  pious  chriftian.  Upon  this 
account  he  retired  to  the  country,  and  lived  upon 
the  income  of  a  fmall  eftate  at  Alderley  in  Glou- 
cefterfhire,  where  his  fon  Matthew  was  born  in 
1609,  Both  his  parents  died  while  he  was  a  child, 
and  the  care  of  his  education  devolved  on  his 
guardian  Anthony  Kingfcot,  Efq;  who  put  him 
under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Staunton,  vicar  of  Wot- 
ton- under- Edge,  till  the  year  1626,  when  he  was 
fent  to  Magdalen-hall  in  Oxford,  where  he  became  a 
great  proficient  in  learning ;  and  continued  for  fome 
time  to  be  very  affiduous  at  his  (indies :  but  fome  drol- 
ling players  arriving  at  the  unr/erfity,  his  manners 
were  corrupted  by  frequenting  theatrical  amufe- 
inents,  and  he  fell  into  many  levities  and  extrava- 
gancies of  youth,  which  took  him  off  from  his 
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ftudies,  and  even  gave  him  an  averfion  to  them  : 
fo  that  he  now  began  to  learn  manly  ex'ercifes,  and 
being  robuft  and  active,  he  fucceeded  fo  well  in 
fencing,  and  the  management  of  warlike  weapons, 
which  turned  his  thoughts  to  a  military  life,  and 
induced  him  to  accompany  Mr.  Sedgwick,  his 
tutor,  who  was  appointed  chaplain  to  lord  Vere, 
then  ferving  in  the  Low  Countries  under  the  prince 
of  Orange,  to  whom  Mr.  Hale  intended  to  offer 
himfelf  as  a  volunteer.  But  he  was  diverted  from 
this  courfe  of  life,  by  a  law  fuit  commenced  againft 
him  for  part  of  his  paternal  inheritance  by  Sir 
William  Whitmore;  ;md  upon  this  occafion  having 
recourfe  to  Serjeant  Glanville  for  his  opinion  on 
the  cafe,  that  gentleman  advifed  him  to  apply  him- 
felf to  the  itudy  of  the  law,  and  to  embrace  that 
profeflion.  Mr.  Hale  took  this  advice,  and  was 
entered  at  Lincoln's-Inn,  in  the  year  1629. 

From  this  time,  he  gave  up  his  diforderly  com- 
pany, and  with  it  every  kind  of  diilipation  ;  and  to 
make  up  for  the  time  he  had  loft  by  idlenefs,  he 
now  applied  fo  cloilly  to  his  ftudies,  that,  it  is 
faid,  he  ftudied  for  many  years,  at  the  rate  of  fix- 
teen  hours  daily.  He  had  before  been  very  expen- 
five  and  gaudy  in  his  apparel,  but  he  now  neglected 
his  drcis  fo  much,  that  being  a  robuft  well  made 
man,  and  but  meanly  cloathed,  he  was  feized  by  a 
prefs-gang  as  a  fit  perfon  to  ferve  his  majefty,  and 
this  accident  made  him  more  circumfpccl:  for  the 
future,  but  it  did  not  make  him  to  run  into  any 
extremes,  his  apparel  being  neat,  but  plain. 

His  confirmed  refolutions  to  reform  his  life, 
likewife  arofe  from  another  extraordinary  incident : 
he  went  out  of  town  with  fome  other  young  ftudents 
on  a  party  of  p!eafura,  when  one  of  them  dr  nk  fo 
much  wine,  though  Mr.  Hale  ufed  his  utrnoft  en- 
deavours to  prevent  it,  that  he  fell  do'.vn  before 
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them  to  all  appearance  dead,  but  With  proper 
afliilance  was  with  great  difficulty  recovered.  Upon 
this  occafion,  Mr.  Hale  retired  to  another  room, 
and  {hutting  him  (elf  in,  fervently  prayed  to  God 
for  the  life  of  his  friend,  and  likewife  for  himfelf, 
that  he  might  be  forgiven  for  countenancing  fuch 
excefs ;  and  he  made  a  folemn  vow,  that  he  would 
never  ag;;in  keep  fuch  company,  nor  drink  a  toaft 
to  his  dying  day  ;  and  in  both  thefe  points  he  reli- 
jrioufly  kept  his  word. 

Not  fatisfied  with  the  law  books  then  extant,  he 
was  very  diligent  in  fearching  ancient  records,  and 
from  thefe,  and  collections  out  of  the  books  he  had 
read,  he  compofed  a  molt  valuable  common-place 
book.  Mr.  Hale's  refearches  into  antiquity  were 
aided  by  the  learned  Mr.  Selden,  who,  very  early 
in  life,  formed  an  acquaintance  with  him,  and  had 
fo  great  an  efteem  for  him,  that  he  appointed  him 
to  be  one  of  his  executors.  Mr.  Noy,  the  attorney- 
general,  likewife  directed  h?s  fludies,  and  fuch  an 
intimacy  fprung  up  between  them,  that  Mr.  Hale 
was  ufually  called,  Young  Noy. 

Mr.  Hale  was  called  to  the  bar,  a  fhort  time  be- 
fore the  open  rupture  between  king  Charles  1.  and 
his  parliament;  and  at  this  critical  juncture  it  was 
extremely  difficult  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  robe  to 
a£t  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  preferve  independency 
in  their  principles,  and  to  iteer  clear  of  danger. 
Our  young  counfellor  however,  had  read  the  life 
of  Titus  Pomponius  Atticus,  the  celebrated  Epi- 
curean philofopher  and  Roman  orator,  who  during 
the  wars  of  Caefar  and  Pompey,  and  of  Anthony 
and  Brutus,  conducted  himfelf  with  fuch  addrefs, 
that  he  was  efteemed  and  carefled  by  all  parties ; 
he  made  him  the  model  for  his  own  behaviour,  and 
clofely  adhered  to  the  two  favorite  maxims  of  the 
Roman  philofopher,  "  To  engage  in  no  fadtion, 
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nor  meddle  with  public  affairs  :" — "  Con  ft  an  tly  to 
favour  and  relieve  the  oppreffed."  Thus  he  ingra- 
tiated himfelf  with  the  royaliils,  by  benevolent 
niliitance  to  diftreiTed  cavaliers ;  and  he  procured 
the  efteern  of  the  parliamentarians  by  his  integrity 
and  great  abilities  in  his  profeflion,  fo  that  he  was 
employed  as  counfel  by  both  parties  ;  and  though 
he  carefully  avoided  giving  offence,  he  did  not 
want  fpirit  and  refolution  upon  proper  occasions. 
He  was  one  of  the  counfel  for  the  earl  of  Strafford, 
for  archbifhop  Laud,  and  for  Charles  I.  ;  but  the 
king  not  acknowledging  the  jurifdiclion  of  the 
court,  he  had  no  opportunity  to  difplay  his  elo- 
quence  in  the  royal  caufe  ;  but  in  his  defence  of 
lord  Craven,  he  pleaded  with  fuch  ftrength  of  ar- 
gument, that  the  attorney-general  threatned  him 
for  appearing  againft  the  government,  upon  which 
he  boldly  replied,  "  that  he  was  pleading  in  defence 
of  thofe  laws,  which  the  government  had  declared 
they  would  maintain  and  preferve,  and  he  was  do- 
ing his  duty  to  his  client ;  fo  that  he  was  not  to  be 
daunted  by  threatnings."  In  1643,  he  took  the 
covenant,  and  fat  feveral  times  with  other  laymen 
in  the  affembly  of  divines.  He  was  then  in  great 
efteem  with  the  parliament,  and  employed  by  them 
as  a  lawyer  upon  many  important  affuirs  ;  in  parti- 
cular, he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioncrs 
to  treat  with  thofe  nominated  by  the  king,  upon 
the  reduction  of  Oxford  ;  in  this  capacity  he  per- 
formed a  iignal  ferviceto  the  republic  of  letters,  by 
entreating  General  Fairfax  to  fpare  the  univerfityr 
with  all  its  ancient  treafures  of  learning. 

Tho'  he  fincerely  lamented  the  fate  of  Charles  I. 
yet  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  take  the  engagement 
to  the  commonwealth  ;  and  in  1652,  he  was  one 
of  the  able  men  in  the  law  appointed  by  the  parlia- 
ment to  revifeand  reform  the  laws  of  England. 

2  Olive* 
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Oliver  Cromwell,  as  foon  as  he  was  made  pro. 
te&or,  rightly  judging  that  the  countenance  of  a 
man  of  Mr.  Hale's  abilities  and  character  on  the 
bench  of  juftice,  wouid  give  weight  to  his  govern- 
ment, never  ceafed  his  importunities,  till  he 
accepted  the  office  of  one  of  the  juftices  of  the  com- 
mon bench,  as  it  was  then  called  :  for  which  pur- 
pofe  he  was  made  by  writ  a  ferjeant  in  January  1654. 
He  had  great  icruples  concerning  the  legality  of  the 
authority  under  which  he  was  toadl  as  a  judge,  and 
after  he  had  been  two  or  three  circuits,  he  refufed 
to  try  criminal  caufes  ;  and  he  was  the  more  readily 
excufed,  becaufeupon  fomeoccafions  he  had  a&ed 
with  remarkable  integrity  and  firmnefs,  even  in 
oppofition  to  the  power  from  whence  he  enjoyed  his 
commiflion.  Dr.  Burnet,  in  his  life  of  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  produces  one  inftance  which  ought  to  be  tranf- 
tnitted  with  his  name  to  lateit  poilerity,  if  it  were 
only  as  a  mirrour  for  judges.  "  Soon  after  he  was 
made  a  judge,  a  trial  was  brought  on  before  him  at 
Lincoln  aiiizes,  againit  a  foldier  of  the  garrifon 
there,  for  the  murder  of  a  townfman  who  had  beem 
of  the  king's  party.  The  townfman  v/as  in  a  field 
with  a  fowling  piece  on  his  fhoulder,  which  the  fol- 
dier obferving,  he  went  up  to  him,  and  told  him, 
he  was  acting  cQntrary  to  an  order  made  by  the  pro- 
tector, "  that  none  who  had  been  cf  the  king's  party 
fhould  carry  arms,"  and  thereupon  would  have 
forced  his  gun  from  him ;  but  he,  being  ftronger 
than  the  foiciier,  threw  him  down,  and  having  beat 
him,  Itft  him.  The  foldier,  however,  foon  went 
into  the  town,  and  telling  a  comrade  how  he  had 
been  u fed,  prevailed  on  him  toafiifthim,  in  taking 
revenge.  Accordingly,  they  both  watched  his  com- 
ing to  town,  the  comrade  demanded  his  gun,  which 
he  refufin  ; ,  the  fame  foldier  ilruck  turn,  and  as 
they  were  itruggling,  theoth^r  came  behind  him, 

and 
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and  ran  his  fword  into  his  body,  which  killed  him 
on  the  fpot.  It  happened  in  the  time  of  the  affizes, 
fo  that  they  were  both  tried  foon  after  the  fa<5t. 
Againft  the  comrade  there  was  no  evidence  of  malice 
prepenfe,  he  was  therefore  found  guilty  only  of 
manflaughter  and  burnt  in  the  hand  ;  but  the  other 
on  the  clearefr  evidence,  was  convicted  of  murder 
and  though  colonel  Whaley,  governor  of  the  gar- 
rifon,  came  into  court,  and  urged  that  the  man  was 
killed  for  difobeying  the  protector's  order,  and  that 
the  foldier  had  but  done  his  duty,  yet  judge  Hale 
paid  no  regard  to  his  reafoning,  nor  to  fome  menaces 
he  threw  out ;  for  he  not  only  pafled  fentence  againft 
him,  but  ordered  execution  to  be  done  fo  fuddenly, 
that  there  could  be  no  time  to  apply  for  a  reprieve. 
Upon  the  demife  of  Oliver,  he  not  only  excufed 
himfelf  from  accepting  the  mourning  that  was  fent 
him,  but  alfo  refufed  to  accept  the  new  commiilion 
tendered  to  him  by  Richard  Cromwell  j  alleging, 
"  that  he  could  no  longer  act  under  fuch  authority." 
In  the  parliament  convened  by  Richard  Cromwell, 
in  January  1659,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  bur- 
gefles  for  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  in  gratitude  for 
the  fervice  he  had  formerly  done  that  learned  body. 
In  the  healing  parliament  of  1660,  which  recalled 
Charles  II.  he  was  knight  of  the  fhire  for  the  county 
of  Gloucefter  ;  and  moved  the  houfe,  that  a  com- 
mittee might  be  appointed  to  look  into  the  propofi- 
tions  that  had  been  made,  and  the  conceifions  that 
had  been  offered  by  Charles  I.  during  the  civil  war, 
that  from  thence  fuch  propofitions  might  be  digeft- 
ed,  as  they  {hould  think  fit  to  be  fent  over  to  the 
king  at  Breda. 

In  the  fpace  of  a  month  after  the  king's  reftora- 
tion,  he  was  re-called  to  the  degree  of  a  ferjeant 
at  law,  by  the  royal  writ,  Cromwell's  being  deem- 
ed illegal,  and  upon  fettling  the  courts  of  Wefimin- 
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fter  hi  11  in  November,  he  was  conftituted  chief 
baron  of  the  exchequer.  When  the  lord  chan- 
cellor Clarendon  delivered  him  his  commiiTion,  he 
told  him,  that  if  the  king  could  have  found  an 
honefter  and  fitter  man  for  that  employment,  he 
would  not  have  advanced  him  to  it ;  and  that  he 
had  therefore  preferred  him,  becaufe  he  knew  none 
that  deferved  it  fo  well.  In  this  ftation  he  conti- 
nued eleven  years,  and  he  very  much  raifed  the 
reputation  and  practice  of  his  court  by  his  impar- 
tial adminiftration  ofjuftice,  his  indefatigable  dili- 
gence, and  his  great  exa&nefs  in  trials.  This  gave 
occafion  to  the  only  complaint  that  was  made  again  ft 
him ;  "  that  he  did  not  difpatch  matters  quick 
enough,"  but  his  delay  generally  proved  decifive, 
fo  that  there  were  feldom  any  new  trials,  by  appeal 
from  his  judgments.  It  was  ufual  for  perfons  in  fuch 
high  ftations  as  his  to  have  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood conferred  upon  them,  but  he  was  defirous  to 
avoid  it,  and  therefore  did  not  go  to  court,  which 
the  lord  chancellor  obferving,  fent  for  him  to  his 
houfe  upon  bufmefs,  when  he  knew  the  king  was 
to  be  there,  and  when  they  met,  he  told  his  majefty 
"  there  was  his  modeft  chief  baron,"  upon  which 
his  majefty  infifted  upon  making  him  a  knight,  li 
is  recorded  of  this  great  man,  that  he  manifefted 
fuch  an  averfion  to  the  very  appearance  of  bribery, 
as  was  conftrued  into  affedtation  ;  and  fome  remark- 
able inftances  are  given  of  this  his  fcrupulous  dif- 
pofition  ;  one  of  which  may  fuffice  to  determine  his 
chara&er. 

Upon  one  of  his  circuits,  a  gentleman  who  had 
a  trial  to  come  on  at  the  affizes,  fent  him  a  buck 
for  his  table  ;  upon  which,  when  he  heard  his  name 
mentioned  in  court,  he  afked,  if  he  was  not  the 
fame  perfon  that  had  fent  him  the  buck,  and  being 
anfwered  in  the  affirmative,  he  told  him,  he  couid 

not 
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not  fuller  the  trial  to  go  on,  till  he  had  paid  him  for 
his  buck ;  to  which  the  gentleman  anfwered,  that 
he  never  fold  venifon,  and  that  he  had  done  no 
more  to  him,  than  to  every  Judge  that  had  gone 
the  circuit ;  but  all  would  not  do,  for  the  chief 
baron  would  not  fuffer  the  trial  to  proceed,  till  he 
had  paid  for  the  venifon;  and  it  appeared  that  he 
was  right,  for  the  gentleman  withdrew  the  record, 
which  plainly  fhewed  he  intended  the  prefent  fhould 
influence  him. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale,  agreeable  to  one  of  the 
maxims  of  Pomponius  Atticus,  now  favoured  the 
difTenters,  thinking  they  were  opprefled  in  this 
reign  ;  and  he  readily  joined  with  the  lord-keeper 
Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman,  and  the  Teamed  Dr.  Wil- 
kins,  biftiop  of  Chefter,  in  a  bill  for  the  compre- 
henfion  of  the  more  moderate  diflenters  within  the 
pale  of  the  eftablimed  church,  and  a  limited  indul- 
gence to  others  ;  but  the  defign  proved  abortive, 
the  clergy  of  the  ertablifh merit  exerting  themfelves 
with  great  violence  againft  it ;  and  by  their  influ- 
ence the  bill  mifcarried  in  the  houfe  of  commons. 

In  1671,  our  learned  and  upright  Judge  was 
promoted  to  the  high  office  of  lord  chief  Juitice  of 
all  England,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Sir  John 
Keeling.  This  promotion  gave  great  fatisfa&ion 
to  the  people,  who  highly  applauded  the  king's 
choke,  for  they  confidered  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  in 
his  capacity  of  chief  Juftice  of  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  as  the  guardian  of  their  liberties,  and 
thought  they  could  not  be  better  depofited  than  in 
the  hands  of  a  Judge  who  thoroughly  underftood 
them,  and  who  poflerTed  courage  and  integrity  to 
maintain  the  facred  truft  repofed  in  him  :  fo  far 
were  they  in  his  time,  from  confidering  this  high 
officer,  as  an  inftrument  of  regal  prerogative,  ready 
G  2  upon 
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upon  all  occafions  to  facrifice  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  people,  to  the  will  of  the  fovereign, 
fignified  by  his  fupport  of  arbitrary  minifters  of 
ftate.  But  he  held  this  important  poft  only  four 
years  and  an  half,  for  he  was  fuddenly  attacked 
with  an  inflammation  of  his  midriff,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1676,  which  in  two  days  reduced 
him  fo  very  low,  that  he  found  himfelf  unable  to 
go  through  the  fatigue  of  public  bufmefs,  and 
therefore  he  folicited  a  writ  of  eafe,  which  being 
delayed,  he  refigned  in  February,  and  he  died  in 
the  month  of  December  of  the  fame  year.  He 
was  interred  in  the  church-yard  of  Alc^/ley  ;  for 
he  did  not  approve  of  the  indecent  praddce  of  bu- 
rying in  churches,  but  ufed  to  fay,  "  the  churches 
were  for  the  living,  and  the  church-yards  for  the 
dead." 

Sr  Matthew  Hale  was  twice  married,  and  had 
ten  children,  by  his  firft  lady,  but  he  furvived  all 
but  his  eldelt  daughter,  and  his  youngeft  fon.  The 
character  of  this  upright  Judge  was  as  laudable  in 
private,  as  in  public  life.  He  was  eminent  for 
piety,  hofpitality,  and  charity,  and  much  com- 
mended for  his  judgment  in  the  choice  of  the 
objects  of  his  benevolence.  In  a  word,  we  have 
rot  a  finer  picture  in  modern  hiftory,  of  a  great 
at:d  good  man,  than  is  exhibited  in  the  life  of  Sir 
Matthew  Hale;  as  it  is  written  at  large  by  Dr. 
Burnet,  the  famous  bifhop  of  Salifbury. 

During  the  vacations  of  the  law,  he  amufed 
h  mfelf  with  the  ftudy  of  natural  and  moral  philo- 
Jcphy,  and  mathematics  ;  in  which  fciences  he  was 
a  writer  of  no  fmall  repute,  for  the  time  in  which 
he  lived:  but  his  fame  as  an  author  is  founded 
upon  an  elaborate  work,  intitled,  Uifaria  Placito- 
r^.m  Cor  ones.  The  Hiftory  of  the  pleas  of  the  crovvn, 
2  firft 
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firft  publifhed  in  1736,  from  his  original  manu- 
fcript ;  the  feveral  references  to  the  records  being 
examined  by  the  originals,  and  large  notes  added, 
by  Sollom  Emlyn,  of  LincolnVlnn,  Efq;  in  two 
volumes,  folio.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed  all 
his  law  manufcripts,  which  he  had  been  collecting 
upwards  of  forty  years,  to  the  fociety  of  Lincoln's- 
Inn ;  and  he  ordered  that  they  fhould  be  bound, 
and  kept  fafe  together,  by  chaining  them  to  the 
library;  not  to  be  difpofed  of;  but  if  any  of  his 
pofterity,  being  members  of  that  fociety,  fhould 
defire  to  tranfcribe  any  book,  and  give  good  fecurity 
to  reflore  it  again  in  a  prefixed  time,  they  were 
empowered  to  lend  one  volume  at  a  time.  And  he 
calls  them,  "  A  treafure  not  fit  for  every  man's 
view  ; "  nor,  fays  he,  is  every  man  capable  of  mak- 
ing ufe  of  them. 

The  lift  of  his  law  trades  and  mifcellaneous 
works  of  lefs  note  are  to  be  found  in  The  General 
Biographical  Dictionary.  In  Biographia  Britan- 
nica,  and  in  Burnet's  Life,  to  which  Authorities 
we  ftand  indebted  for  our  concife  memoirs  of  this 
illuftrious  magiftrate. 
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The  LIFE   of 

AND  REV/     MARVELL. 

[A,  D.   1620,  to  1678.] 

THIS  renowned  patriot  was  the  fon  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Marvel],  minifter  and  fchoolmafter 
of  Kingiton  upon  Hull  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  was 
born  in  the  year  1620;  and  in  early  youth  difco- 
vering  a  genius  for  letters,  he  was  admitted  (at 
thirteen  years  of  age)  a  ftudent  in  Trinity-college 
Cambridge.  But  he  had  not  been  long  at  the 
univerfity  before  he  was  enticed  from  his  ftudie-s, 
by  the  jefuits  arid  taken  to  London;  fortunately  his 
father  got  early  intelligence  of  this  fedu&ion,  and 
finding  him  in  a  bookfeller's  mop,  perfuaded  him 
to  return  to  college,  where  he  applied  to  his  ftudies 
again  with  great  afiiduity,  and  took  the  degree  of 
batchelor  of  arts  in  1638,  the  eighteenth  year  of 
his  age.  About  this  time,  he  loft  his  father  by 
melancholy  accident,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
thus  related.  ««  Onthefhore  of  theHumber,  oppo- 
fite  to  Kingfton,  lived  a  lady  of  exemplary  virtue 
uid  good  fenfe,  between  whom  and  Air.  Marvell, 
the  father,  a  clofe  friendfhip  fubfifled ;  and  this 
lady  had  an  only  daughter,  the  emblem  of  her  mo- 
ther, for  every  laudable  accomplifhment,  which 

made 
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made  her  fo  fond  of  this  darling  child,  that  flie  could 
fcarcely  bear  to  let  her  go  out  of  her  fight.  Yet, 
upon  the  ear  eft  requeft  of  her  friend  Mr.  Marvell 
fhe  permitted  her  to  go  to  Kingflon  to  ftand  god- 
mother to  one  of  his  children,  though  {he  knew 
{lie  muft  be  abfent  at  leaft  one  night.  The  next 
day,  when  the  young  lady  came  down  to  the  water 
fide,  in  order  to  return  home,  fhe  found  the  wind 
very  high,  and  the  palfoge  fo  dangerous,  that  the 
waterman  earneftly  dilluaded  her  from  crofilng. 
But  (he,  having  never  willingly  difobliged  her  mo- 
ther, and  knowing  that  fhe  would  be  miferable  till 
fhe  faw  her  again,  refolved  to  hazard  her  life  rather 
than  prolong  the  anxiety  of  a  fond  parent :  upon 
which  Mr.  Marvell,  having,  with  difficulty,  pre- 
vailed on  f<me  watermen  to  attempt  the  paifage, 
accompanied  the  young  lady  ;  and  jiift  as  they  put 
off,  apprehenfive  of  the  confequence,  he  flung  his 
gold-headed  cane  on  more,  defiring  fome  friends 
who  had  attended  them,  if  he  perifhcd,  to  give  that 
cane  to  his  fon,  and  bid  him  remember  his  father  :• 
his  fears  were  too  juft,  for  the  boat  foon  overfet,  and 
they  both  perifhed.  The  mother  of  the  young  lady 
was  for  fome  time  inconfolable,  but  when  her  grief 
fubfided,  fhe  reflected  on  young Marvell's  lofs,  and 
determined  to  fupply  to  hirrr  the  want  of  a  father, 
his  future  education  therefore  was  at  her  expence, 
and  fhe  made  him  her  heir. 

With  the  afMance  of  this  lady's  fortune,  the 
young  gentleman  was  enabled  to  travel  through  moft 
of  the  polite  countries  of  Europe.  It  appears  by  his 
fatirical  poem,  intitled,  "  FJecknoe,  an  Englifh 
prieft  at  Rome,"  that  he  had  vifited  that  city,  where 
it  is  thought  he  compofed  it.  He  was  likewife  in 
France,  where  heexercifed  his  poetical  talents  upon 
Lancelot  Jofeph  deManiban,  a  French  abbot,  who 
pretended  to  chara&erife  perfons  he  had  never  feen, 
U  4  and 
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and  to  prognosticate  their  good  or  ill  fortune  from 
their  hand-writing  ;  the  absurdities  of  this  man  he 
ridiculed  in  a  latin  poem  written  upon  the  fpot  and 
iiddrefTed  to  him.  But  we  have  no  account  of  the 
time  when  this  occurrence  happened,  nor  any  re- 
gular memoirs  of  him  till  his  return  to  England, 
except  a  flight  intimation  that  he  pasTed  fome  time 
st  Constantinople,  in  the  capacity  of  fecretary  to 
thcEnglrfh  embafly.  In  1653,  he  was  employed  by 
Oliver  Cromwell  as  preceptor  to  a  young  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Dutton,  and  in  1657,  he  was 
appointed  afiiitant  latin  fecretary  to  the  protector,  in 
conjunction  with  the  celebrated  John  Milton.  A 
fhort  time  before  the  restoration,  he  was  chofen  to 
reprefent  his  native  town  in  parliament,  in  which 
{ration,  being  constantly  re-ele6ted  upon  the  call- 
ing of  new  parliaments,  he  ferved  till  his  death  j  and 
it  was  his  custom  to  fend  the  particulars  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  houfe  of  commons  on  fubjects  of 
confequence,  to  the  principal  townfmen  of  Hull, 
always  joining;  his  opinion  on  the  bufmefs  in  hand. 
And  his  constituents  entertained  fo  high  a  fenfe  cf 
their  obligations  to  him,  that  they  allowed  him  an 
honourable  pension  all  the  time  that  he  reprefented 
them,  and  always  treated  him  with  the  greatest  re- 
fpett. 

Mr.  Marvell  merited  the  applaufe,  not  only  of 
his  constituents,  but  of  all  his  virtuous  countrymen, 
for  his  incorruptible  integrity,  of  which  a  remark- 
able instance  is  given  by  Mr.  Cooke,  in  his  life  of 
our  patriot,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  his  works. 
He  informs  us,  that  Mr.  Marvell  had  rendered 
himfelf  obnoxious  to  government,  both  by  his  ac- 
tions and  his  writings  j  and  notwithstanding  his 
proceedings  were  all  contrary  to  his  private  interest, 
nothing  could  ever  fhake  his  refolution.  Having 
one  night  been  entertained  by  the  king,  who  took 

great 
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great  delight  in  his  company,  his  majefty  the  next 
day,  fent  the  lord  treafurer  Danby  to  find  out  his 
lodging.  Mr.  Marvtll,  who  then  lodged  up  two 
pair  of  flairs  in  a  court  in  the  Strand,  was  writing, 
when  the  lord  treafurer  opened  the  door  abruptly 
upon  him.  Surprized  at  the  fight  of  fo  unexpected 
a  vifitor,  he  told  him,  he  believed  he  had  miftook 
his  wav.  Lord  Danby  replied,  not  now  I  have 
found  A/tr.  Marvell,  telling  him  he  came  with  a  . 
rnefTage  from  his  majefty,  which  was,  to  know 
what  he  could  do  to  ferve  him.  His  anfwer  was, 
in  his  ufual  facetious  manner,  that  it  was  not  in 
the  king's  power  to  ferve  him.  But  then  coming 
to  a  feriouG  explanation  of  his  meaning,  he  told  the 
lord  treafurer,  he  knew  the  nature  of  courts  full 
well,  he  had  been  in  many ;  that  whoever  is  diftin- 
giiilhed  by  a  prince's  favour  is  expected  to  vote  in 
his  intereft.  Lord  Danby  told  him,  his  majefty 
had  only  a  juft  fenfe  of  his  merits,  in  regard  to 
which  alone  he  defired  to  know  whether  there  was 
any  place  at  court  he  could  be  pleated  with.  Thefe 
offers  had  no  effect  on  him,  though  urged  with 
the  greateft  earneftnefs.  He  told  the  lord  treafurer 
he  could  not  accept  them  with  honour,  for  he  muft 
be  either  ungrateful  to  the  king  in  voting  againft 
him,  or  falie  to  his  country  in  giving  into  the  mea- 
fures  of  the  court ;  therefore  the  only  favour  he 
begged  of  his  majefty  was,  that  he  would  efteern. 
him  as  dutiful  a  fubject  as  any  he  had,  and  more 
in  his  proper  inteieft  in  refuiing  his  offers,  than 
if  he  had  embraced  them.  Lord  Danby  finding  no 
arguments  could  prevail,  told  him,  the  king  his 
mafter  had  ordered  a  thoufand  pounds  for  him, 
which  he  hoped  he  would  receive,  till  he  could 
think  what  further  to  afk  of  his  majefty.  The  lafi 
offer  was  rejected  with  the  fame  fiead.nefs  as  the 
G  5  ,  firft* 
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firft  ;  though  as  foon  as  the  lord  treafurer  was  gone, 
he  was  forced  to  fend  to  a  friend,  to  borrow  a 
guinea. 

This  ftory  like  moft  others,  has  received  con- 
fiderable  additions,  not  founded  on  any  warrantable 
authority  ;  and  a  dialogue  between  Marvell  and  his 
man,  in  the  prefence  of  lord  Danby,  is  introduced 
by  fome  writers,  full  of  abfurdities  and  improbabi- 
lities, which  ought  to  be  rejected. 

In  1672,  Mr.  Marvell,  with  a  public  fpirit,  be- 
coming his  patriotic  character,  engaged  in  a  con- 
troverfy  with  Dr.  Samuel  Parker,  at  that  time  arch- 
deacon of  Canterbury,  and  afterwards  bifhop  of 
Oxford.  This  divine  had  fignalized  himfelf  by 
his  zeal  for  the  hierarchy  of  the  church  of 'England, 
by  defending  and  encouraging  profecutions  againit 
all  nonconformifts.  In  1670,  he  had  publiihed  a 
book,  infilled,  f.  Ecclefiaftical  Polity,"  which  be- 
ing warmly  oppofed,  the  following  year  he  pub- 
liihed, "  A  Defence  of  it ; "  but  what  particularly 
excited  Mr.  Marvell  to  attack  him  was,  his  preface 
or  dedication  to  bifhop  Bramhall,  in  which  he  fa- 
vours unlimited  monarchy,  and  recommends  a 
rigorous  profecution  of  all  di (Tenters  from  the 
eftabliihed  church.  His  Ecclefiaftical  Polity  is  a 
bitter  libel  upon  the  religious  and  civil  rights  of 
ifiankind  ;  Marvell,  now  fully  convinced  of  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  fuch  books,  was  determined 
to  expofe  the  author,  and,  if  poiTible,  to  drive  him 
out  of  the  field  of  conUoverfy  with  difgrace ;  this 
he  happily  efFeaed  by  a  traft  called,  «  The  Re- 
hearfal  Tranfported,"  in  which,  with  great  ftrength 
o#  argument,  and  much  wit  and  humour,  he  points 
out  the  abfurdity  of  Parker's  tenets.  To  this  the 
doctor  publifhed  an  anfwer,  but  without  his  name  ; 
whereupon  Mr.  Marvell,  in  1673,  publiihed,  "A 
fecond  part  of  his  Rehearfal  Tranfported  5  "  occa- 

iioned 
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floned  by  two  letters,  the  firft,  printed  by  a  name- 
lefs  author,  intitled,  "  The  Reproof,  &c.  "  the 
fecond,  left  for  me  at  a  friend's  houfe,  fubfcribed 
J.  G.  and  concluding  with  thefe  v/ords  :  <c  If  thou 
dareft  to  print  or  publifh  any  lie  or  libel  againft 
dodor  Parker,  by  the  eternal  God  I  will  cut  thy 
throat."  Several  other  anonymous  pieces  were 
publifhed  againft  Mr.  Marvell  in  favour  of  Parker, 
but  the  patriot  had  fo  greatly  the  advantage,  that 
he  filenced  the  doctor,  and  humbled  his  whole 
party ;  for  even  the  king  hirnfelf,  in  behalf  of 
Avhofe  unlimited  power  Parker  had  written,  was 
charmed  with  the  wit  of  MarvelTs  Rehearfal ;  and 
it  was  read  with  avidity  by  ail  ranks  of  people ;  fo 
that  the  archdeacon  for  very  fhame  was  obliged  to 
retire  from  London,  and  did  not  trouble  the  prefs 
again  for  many  years. 

Our  fleady  and  active  friend  to  the  interefts  of 
religious  and  civil  liberty,  attended  clofely    to  the 
duties  of  his  parliamentary  rruft   from  this  time  to 
1676,  without  engaging  in  controverfial  writing; 
his  hours  of  avocation  from  his  attendance  in  par- 
liament being  chiefly  employed    in   writing  to  his 
conftituents  and  to  his  particular  friends,  the  moft 
inftructive  and  entertaining  accounts  of  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  and  of  the  intrigues  of  the  court :   thefe 
epiftles,  which  are  very  curious,  make  part  of  his 
works,  which  highly  merit  the   attention  of  every 
friend  to-theconftitution  of  his  country,  and  there- 
fore,   with  pleafure,  the  editor  of  thefe  memoirs, 
inftead  cf  borrowing  large  extracts  from  them,  re- 
commends them  to  be  iiiudied  by  young  gentlemen, 
and  to  be  referred  to,  by  all  perfons  who  have  any 
concern  in  the  public  bufmefs  of  the  nation. 

In  the  year  abovementioned,  Mr.  Marvell  pub- 
limed  another  controverfial  piece  intitled,  "  Mr. 
Smirk,  or  the  divine  in  mode,"  Being  certain  anno- 

tations 
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tations  on  the  animadverfions  on,  The  NakedTrutb. 
Together  with  a  mort  hiftorical  effay,  concerning 
general  councils,  creeds,  and  impositions  in  mat- 
ters of  religion."  "  The  Naked  Truth"  had  been 
written  in  favour  of  religious  liberty,  in  oppofition 
to  the  arrogant  claims  of  afluming  churchmen,  «fld 
particularly  againft  Dr.  Turner,  then  mailer  of  St. 
John's-college,  Cambridge,  a  great  defender  of  ec- 
clefiaftical  tyranny,  and  the  impofition  of  hutrran 
creeds  and  articles  of  faith:  an  anfwer  to  this  book 
under  the  title  of  "  Animadverfions  on  the  Naked 
Truth,"  appeared  foon  after  its  publication,  but 
the  writer  was  not  known,  however,  it  was  fuf- 
fpecled  to  be  his  old  antagonilt  Parker,  therefore, 
our  author  once  more  employed  his  mafterly  pen, 
in  annotations  upon  the  animadverfions  of  his  ad- 
verfary,  and  filenced  him  a  fecond  time. 

Having  now  completed  his  vi£t6ry  over  the  ad- 
vocates for  ecclefiavtical  defpotifm  ;  he  refolved  to 
pufh  the  matter  home  upon  adminiftration,  and  to 
demonilrate,  that  in  confequence  of  the  principles 
maintained  and  propagated  by  thofe  zealous  high- 
churchrnen,  popery  and  arbitrary  government  had 
made  a  confiderable  progrefs  lately  in  England. 
This  gave  birth  to  his  admired  hiftorical  and  poli- 
tical treatife  on  the  growth  of  popery  and  arbitrary 
government  in  England ;  particularly  from  Novem- 
ber 1675,  when  the  parliament  was  prorogued,  to 
the  meeting  of  that  national  council  in  July  1677. 
In  this  work,  the  principles  of  our  excellent  con- 
ilitution  are  clearly  laid  down,  and  the  limited, 
legal  authority  of  the  kings  of  England  is  afcer- 
tained  ;  and  it  is  proved,  that  the  glory  of  the 
monarch,  and  the  happinefs  of  the  people,  depend 
on  a  {tri6t,  mutual  obfervance  of  the  laws  prefcribed 
by  the  conftitution.  In  comparing  the  Sovereigns 
of  England  with  otker  potentates,  he  has  this  re- 
markable 
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markable  paflage  :  "  The  kings  of  England  are  in 
nothing  inferior  to  other  princes,  fave  in  being 
more  abridged  from  injuring  their  own  fubjecls, 
but  have  as  large  a  field,  as  any,  of  external  feli- 
city, wherein  to  exercife  their  own  virtue,  and  to 
reward  and  encourage  it  in  others.  In  fhort,  there 
is  nothing  that  come?  nearer  the  divine  perfection, 
than  where  the  monarch,  as  with  us,  enjoys  a 
capacity  of  doing  all  the  good  imaginable  to  man- 
kind, under  a  difability  to  all  that  is  evil." 

He  likewife  draws  a  finking  contraft  of  the  mi- 
feries  of  a  nation  living  under  a  popifti  adminiftra- 
tion,  oppofed  to  the  bleffings  enjoyed  under  a  pro- 
teftant  government ;  and  a  ftronger  proof  cannot 
be  given  of  the  complexion  of  the  politics  of  the 
Court  at  that  aera,  than  the  difguft  taken  by  the 
miniftry  to  the  free  fentiments  contained  in  this 
book  ;  it  has  been  denied  by  fome  hiftorians,  that 
Charles  II.  either  encouraged  popery,  or  governed 
arbitrarily  :  how  then  are  we  to  account  for  the 
conduct  of  his  miniftry,  refpe&ing  a  publication 
which  tended  to  infufe  into  the  minds  of  his  fub- 
jects  juft  notions  of  their  allegiance  to  their  fove- 
reign,  a  veneration  for  the  conftitution  of  their - 
country,  and  an  attachment  to  the  proteftant  reli- 
gion, as  being  the  firm  fupport  of  that  conftitu- 
tion. It  was  ftiled  in  the  Gazette,  a  fcandalotis 
libel,  and  a  reward  of  one  hundred  pounds  was  offered 
for  the  difcovery  of  the  hander  of  it  to  the  prefs, 
and  of  fifty  for  the  author,  printer,  or  publifher  : 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  information  was 
given  in,  either  againft  the  author,  or  any  other 
perfons,  for  no  profecution  cnfued.  ButMr.  Mar- 
veil  had  now  rendered  himfelffo  obnoxious  to  ad- 
mmiftration ;  to  the  venal  friends  of  a  corrupt  court, 
and  to  the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  James  duke 
of  York,  afterwards  James  II.  who  was  himfelf^ 
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bigoted  Roman  catholic,  that  he  was  befet  on  all. 
fides  by  powerful  enemies,  who  watched  all  his 
motions,  and  even  proceeded  ib  far  as  to  menace 
his  life;  which  obliged  him  to  ufe  great  caution, 
to  appear  feldom  in  public,  and  frequently  to  con- 
ceal the  place  of  his  abode  ;  yet  it  is  prefumed,  all 
his  care  proved  ineffectual  to  preferve  him  from 
their  vengeance,  for  he  died  in  Auguft  1678,  not 
without  itrong  fufpicloas  of  being  poiibned.  The 
public,  however,  reaped  the  benefits  of  his  patrio- 
fifm  the  following  year  ;  for  his  fpecches  in  parlia- 
ment and.  his  writings  had  opened  the  eyes  of  feve- 
ral  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  thofe 
who  had  been  for  many  years  obiequious  to  the 
court,  now  formed  a  flrong  oppofition  to  its  mea- 
fures, fo.that  the  king  faw  himfelf-  under  a  neceffitjr 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1679  to  diffolve  this 
favourite  aifembly,  which  had  fat  for  eighteen  years, 
one  long  prorogation  excepted,  and  had  incurred 
the  odious  epithet  of  "  The  penfionary  parliament." 
The  new  parliament,  which  met  in  March  1679^ 
feemed  to  have  imbibed  the  fentiments  of  the  de- 
ceafed  patriot ;  the  growth  of  popery,  the  arbitrary 
meafures  of  the  ininiftry,  and  the  expediency  of 
excluding  the  duke  of  York  from  the  fucceffion, 
were  the  chief  objects  that  engaged  their  attention, 
which  produced  their  diffolution  in  the  month  of 
Jul),  in  the  fame  year  ;  but  the  fpirit  of  civil  liber- 
ty was  now  gone  forth  among  the  people,  and  the 
next  parliament,  which  met  in  1680,  ilill  more 
ileadily  oppoled  the  popifh  fuccdfion  ;  and  the  fame 
expedient  to  ward  off  this  fatal  blow  was  made  ufe 
ofj  this  parliament  was  likewife  diffolved  in  1681, 
and  nooth-r  was  called  during  the  remainder  of  the 
reign  of  Charle^  II ;  for  a  new  race  of  patriots  had 
fprung  up  ao  it  were  from  the  afhes  of  And  row  Mar- 
veil,  whole  meafures  againft  the  court,  though  they 
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were  in  fome  refpects  too  violent  and  unj notifiable, 
had  fuch  an  influence,  that  the  miniftry  dreaded  a 
new  parliament;  and  though  feme  of  them  fell  a 
facrifice  to  their  intemperate  zeal,  yet  it  may  with 
great  truth  be  aflerted  ;  that  the  vigorous  oppofition 
of  Andrew  Marvell,  and  of  thole  iiluftrious  patriots 
who  immediately  fucceeded  him,  and  whofe  lives 
will  be  given,  in  the  courfc  of  this  volume,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  glorious  revolution. 

In  1688,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Kingfton 
u;pon  Hull,  to  teftify  their  grateful  remembrance  of 
Mr.  MarvelPs  patriotic  fervices,  collected  a  fum  of 
money  to  erect  a  monument  over  his  grave,  in  the 
parilh  church  of  St.  Giles's  in  the  fields,  London  ; 
but  the  rector  would  not  fuffer  any  monument,  or 
infcription  to  be  placed  there  ;  fothat  this  laudable 
deiign  was  laid  afide :  but  no  one  was  at  a  lofs, 
for  the  reafon  of  this  impotent  refentment  :  the 
hon  >ur  being  intended  to  the  profefled  enemy  of 
eccleiiailical  government. 

The  epitaph  drawn  up  upon  the  occafion,  is  a 
manly  compofition,  and  it  is  hoped,  the  infertion 
of  it  in,  The  BRITISH  PLUTARCH  may  in  fome 
meafure  anfwer  the  beft  ufe  of  monumental  in- 
fcriptions  :  that  of  exhibiting  to  the  fons  and  heirs 
of  freedom,  a  bright  example  of  active  and  irre- 
proachable patrioufm. 
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Near  this  place 
Lieth  the  body  of  ANDREW  MARVELL,  Efq; 

A  man  fo  endowed  by  nature, 

So  improved  by  education,  ftudy,  and  travel, 

So  confumrnated  by  experience  and  learning; 

That  joining  the  moft  peculiar  grace  of  wit, 

With  a  fingular  penetration  and  ftrength  of  j  udgment, 

An-u  exercifmg  all  thtfe  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life, 

With  unalterable  fteadinefs  in  the  ways  of  virtue, 

He  became  the  ornament  and  example  of  his  age  : 

Beloved  by  good  men,  feared  by  bad,  admired  by  all; 

Though  imitated.,  alas  !   by  few; 

And  fcarce  parallelled   by  any. 

But  a  tomb-ftone  can  neither  contain  his  character, 

Nor  is  marble  necellary  to  tranfmit  it  to  pofterity : 

It  is  engraved  on  the  minds  of  this  generation, 
And  will  be  always  legible  in  his  inimitable  writings. 

Nevertheless, 

He  having  ferved  near  20  years  fucceflively  in  parliament, 
And  that,  with  iuch  wifdom,dexterity, integrity ,&  courage 

As  became  a  true  Patriot ; 

The  town  of  Kingfton  upon  Hull, 

From  whence  he  was  conilantly  deputed  to  that  affembly, 

Lamenting  in  his  death,   the  public  lofs, 
Have  erected  this  monument  of  their  grief  and  gratitude. 

1688. 

He  died  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age, 
On  the  i6th  day  of  Auguft,   1678. 
Heu  fragile  humanum  genus  !  heu  terrejlrla  vana  / 
Heu  quam  Speffatum  contlnet  urna  virum  ! 

An  elegant  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Andre 
Marvell,  has  been  lately  published. 

"  •* 

%     Authorities.  Cooke'sLifeof  Andrew  Marvell 

prefixed  to  his  works,  in  2  vol.  J2mo.  Lond,  1727. 
Macaula/s  Hift«  of  England.     Biog-  Britan. 
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The  LIFE   of 

ANTHONY  ASHLEY  COOPER, 

EARL    of    SHAFTE  SBUR  Y, 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  ENGLAND. 

[  A.  D.  1621,  to  1683.  ] 

THIS  able  and  honeft  ftatefman,  was  the  only 
fon  of  Sir  John  Cooper,  of llockborn,  in 
the  county  of  Southampton,  bart.  by  Anne,  daugh- 
ter and  fole  heirefs  of  Sir  Anthony  Afhley,  of  Win- 
borne  St.  Giles,  in  the  county  of  Dorfet,  bart. 
where  he  was  born,  in  the  jear  1621. 

His  father  dying  before  he  was  ten  years  of  age, 
he  fucceeded  to  an  eftate  of  8000 1.  per  annum. 
Being  a  boy  of  uncommon  parts,  his  guardians  fent 
him  to  Oxford  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  where  he  be- 
came a  fellow-commoner  of  Exeter  college,  under 
the  tuition  of  the  famous  Dr.  John  Prideaux,  who 
was  then  rector  of  it.  He  is  faid  to  have  ftudied 
afiiduoufly  there,  for  about  two  years :  he  then 
removed  to  LincolnVinn,  where  he  applied  him- 
felf,  with  great  vigour,  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law, 
and  efpecially  to  that  part  of  it  which  gave  him  a 
perfedl  infightinto  the  conftitution  of  this  kingdom. 

In  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  ele&ed 
for  Tewkfbury,  in  Gloucefterfhire,  in  the  parlia- 
ment which  met  at  Weftminfter  on  the  thirteenth 
of  April,  1640. 

The 
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The  outlines  of  a  true  patriot  and  of  an  able  po- 
litician were  difcovered  very  early  in  his  lordfhip's 
character,  by  an  amiable  inftance  of  his  loyalty  to 
his  king,  and  of  his  regard  for  the  public  tranqui- 
lity  ;  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  he  re- 
paired to  CHARLES  I.  at  Oxford,  offered  his  afiif- 
tance,  and  projecled  a  fcheme,  not  for  fubduing 
or  conquering  his  country,  but  for  reducing  luch 
as  had  either  defertcd  or  miftaken  their  duty,  to 
his  maiefty's  obedience. 

He  was  introduced  to  the  king  by  lord  Falkland, 
his  friend,  then  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  pref jnted  to 
him,  as  having  fomething  to  offer  to  his  majefty 
worthy  confideration.  At  this  audience  he  told 
the  king,  that  he  could  put  an  end  to  the  war,  if 
his  majefty  pleafed,  and  would  aflift  him  in  it.  The 
king  anfwered,  That  he  was  a  very  young  man 
for  fo  great  an  undertaking.  "  Sire,"  replied  he, 
<c  that  will  not  be  the  worfe  for  your  affairs,  pro- 
"  vided  I  do  the  bufmefs."  Whereupon  the  king 
fhewing  a  willingnefs  to  hear  him,  he  difcourfed 
to  him  to  this  purpofe : 

"  The  gentlemen,  and  men  of  eftares,  who  firft 
engaged  in  this  war,  feeing  now,  after  a  year  or 
two,  that  it  feems  to  be  no  nearer  an  end  than  it 
was  at  firfr,  and  beginning  to  be  wgary  of  it,  I  am. 
very  well  fatisfied,  would  be  glad  to  be  in  quiet  at 
home  again,  if  they  could  be  affured  of  red  re  Is  of 
their  grievances,  and  have  their  rights  and  liberties 
fecured  to  them.  This,  1  am  fatisfied,  is  the  pre- 
fent  temper  generally  throughout  England,  and 
particularly  in  thofe  parts  where  my  eftate  and  con- 
cerns lie.  If  therefore  your  majefty  will  impower 
me  to  treat  with  the  parliament  garrifons,  to  grant 
them  a  full  and  general  pardon,  with  an  aflunuice 
that  a  general  amnefty,  arms  being  laid  down  on 
both  fides,  fhould  reinitate  all  things  in  the  fame 
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pofture  they  were  before  the  war,  and  tbat  then,  a 
free  parliament  fhould  do  what  more  remained  to 
be  done  for  the  fettlernent  of  the  nation." 

He  added  farther,  That  he  would  begin  and  try 
the  experiment  in  his  own  country,  and  doubted 
not  but  the  good  fuccefs  he  fhould  have  there,  would 
open  him  the  gates  of  other  adjoining  garrifons,  by 
bringing  them  the  news  of  peace  and  fecurity,  on 
laying  down  their  arms. 

Being  furnifhed  with  full  power,  according  to 
his  deiire,  he  repaired  to  Dorfetfhire,  where  he 
managed  a  treaty  with  the  garrifons  of  Pool,  Wey- 
mouth,  Dorchefter,  and  others  j  and  was  fo  fuc- 
cefsful  in  it,  that  one  of  them  was  actually  put  into 
his  hands,  as  the  others  were  to  have  been  in  a  few 
days  :  but  prince  Maurice,  who  commanded  fonie 
of  the  king's  forces,  being  with  his  army  then  in 
thofe  parts,  nofooner  heard  that  the  town  was  fur- 
rendered,  but  he  prefently  marched  into  it,  and 
gave  the  pillage  of  it  to  the  foldiers. 

This  Sir  Anthony  faw  with  the  utmoft  difplea- 
fure,  and  could  not  forbear  exprefling  his  relent- 
ment  to  the  prince,  fo  that  there  patted  feme  pretty 
hot  words  between  them  ;  but  the  violence  was 
committed,  and  thereby  his  defign  broken.  All 
that  he  could  do,  was,  to  fend  to  the  other  gar- 
rifons he  was  in  treaty  with,  to  ftand  upon  their 
guard,  for  that  he  could  not  fecure  his  articles  to 
them  :  and  fo  this  defign  proved  abortive,  and  died 
in  filence. 

Sir  Anthony,  it  is.faid,  foon  after,  projected  ano- 
ther fcheme  in  conjunction  with  ferjeant  Fountain, 
to  terminate  the  war,  which  was,  that  the  gentle- 
men of  all  the  counties  in  England  fhould  arm  the 
countrymen,  and  endeavour  to  fupprefs  both  ar- 
mies j  and  this  plan  being  partly  carried  into  exe- 
cution, gave  rife  to  the  third  army  called,  the  club- 
men, 
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men,  who  {truck  fo  much  terror  into  the  armies  of 
both  the  king  and  the  parliament,  that  the  former 
never  forgave  Sir  Anthony  j  if  all  the  leaders  in 
this  projedt  had  been  true  to  their  engagements  and 
had  rifen  at  the  appointed  time,  it  is  thought  they 
would  have  carried  their  point,  but  fome  of  them 
failing,  it  mifcarried. 

Sir  Anthony  was  afterwards  invited  to  Oxford 
by  a  letter  from,  his  majefty  j  but  perceiving  that 
he  was  not  confided  in,  that  his  behaviour  was 
diiliked,  and  his  perfon  in  danger,  he  retired  to 
the  parliament  quarters,  and  foon  after  went  up  to 
London,  where  he  was  well  received  by  that  party, 
to  which  he  then  adhered.  He  accepted  a  commif- 
fion  from  the  parliament,  and  raifing  forces  inDor- 
fetfhire,  took  Wareham  by  itorm,  in  1644;  and 
foon  after  reduced  all  the  adjacent  parts. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1645,  he  was  cho- 
fen  fheriff  of  Norfolk,  and  approved  by  the  parlia- 
ment. The  next  year  he  was  fheriffof  Wiltfhire. 
In  1651,  he  was  of  the  committee  of  twenty,  ap- 
pointed to  confider  of  ways  and  means  for  reforming 
the  law.  He  was  alfo  one  of  the  members  of  the 
convention  that  met  after  Cromwell  had  turned  out 
the  long  parliament,  in  1653. 

He  was  again  member  of  parliament  in  1654., 
and  one  of  the  principal  perfons  who  figned  the 
famous  proteftation,  charging  the  protector  with 
tyranny  and  arbitrary  government ;  and  he  always  . 
oppofed  the  illegal  meafures  of  that  arbitrary  ufur- 
per  to  the  utmolr.. 

When  the  protector  Richard  was  depofed,  and 
the  Rump  came  again  into  power,  they  nominated 
Sir  Anthony  one  of  their  council  of  ftate,  and  a 
commiffioner  for  managing  the  army.  But  he  was 
at  that  very  time  engaged  in  a  fecret  correfpondence 
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with  the  friends  of  king  Charles  II.  and  was  greatly 
inftrumental  in  promoting  his  reftoration. 

By  this  may  be  eafily  difcerned  the  opinion  he 
had  of  the  illegal  and  arbibrary  proceedings  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  how  much  of  the  fufFerings 
of  the  royal  party  would  have  been  prevented,  had 
the  point  of  a  free  parliament,  which  he  always 
contended  for,  been  then  gained.  His  majefty's 
reftoration  muft  have  been  the  natural  confequence 
of  it.  The  conftant  correfpondence  he  always  kept 
up  with  the  royal  party,  to  the  hazard  of  his  life 
and  fortune  are  fufficient  teftimonies  of  his  fince- 
rity  to  the  royal  intereft  and  fervice. 

In  fhort,  he  was  fo  ftrenuous  in  oppofing  the 
authority  of  the  protectors,  father  and  fon,  that  we 
find  him  accufed  before  the  parliament,  in  the* 
year  1659,  for  keeping  intelligence  with  the  king, 
and  for  having  provided  a  force  of  men  in  Dorfet- 
fhire,  to  join  with  Sir  George  Booth  in  attempting 
to  reftore  his  majefty  to  the  throne.  After  the  re- 
fignation  of  Richard  Cromwell,  he  was  one  of  the 
nir>e  of  the  old  council  of  ftate  who  fent  the  letter 
to  General  Monk,  to  encourage  him  in  his  defign 
of  accomplifhing  the  reftoration. 

He  was  likewife  in  the  lift  of  that  council  of  ftate 
confifting  of  thirty-nine,  upon  whom  an  oath  was 
endeavoured  to  be  impofed  for  the  abjuration  of  the 
royal  line;  but,  by  his  influence  and  General 
Monk's,  over  colonel  Morley,  that  oath  was  op- 
pofed  in  council,  as  being  a  ihare,  and  againlt  their 
confciences.  This  was  ftrongly  pleaded  by  the 
moderate  part  of  the  council,  whereof  this  great 
patriot  was  one;  and  thus  an  end  was  put  to  that 
oath,  and  to  the  council,  chofen  only  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 

He  was  returned  a  member  forDorfetfhire,  in  that 
which  was  calkd,  the  Healing  Parliament,  which 

fat 
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fat  upon  the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  1660 ;  and  a 
refolution  being  taken  to  reftore  the  conftitution, 
he  was  named  one  of  the  twelve  members  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  to  carry  their  invitation  to  the 
king.  It  was  in  performing  this  fervice  that  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  overturned  in  a  carriage  upon 
a  Dutch  road,  and  thereby  to  receive  a  dangerous 
wound  between  the  ribs,  which  ulcerated  many 
years  after,  and  was  opened  when  he  was  lord  chan- 
cellor. 

But  though  Sir  Anthony  was  greatly  inftrumen- 
tal  in  forwarding  the  reiteration,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
membered to  his  honour,  that  he  was  for  prefcrib- 
ing  conditions  to  the  king,  and  even  propofed  that 
he  fhould  be  obliged  to  fign  the  treaty  offered  to 
his  father  in  the  ifle  of  Wight  for  the  fecurity  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  fubjecls  j  but  in 
this  he  was  over-ruled  by  Monk. 

Upon  the  king's  coming  over,  he  was  fworn  of 
his  majelty's  moft  honourable  privy-council.  He 
was  alfo  one  of  the  commiffioners  for  the  trial  of 
the  regicides ;  and,  though  the  Oxford  hiftorian 
is  very  fevere  upon  him  on  this  occafion,  yet  he  is 
not  believed  to  have  been  any  ways  concerned  in 
betraying  or  (bedding  the  blood  of  his  fovereign. 

By  letters  patent,  dated  April  20,  1661,  he  was 
created  baron  Afhley,  of  Winborn  St.  Giles's  :  foon 
after  he  was  made  chancellor  and  under-treafurer 
of  the  exchequer,  and  then  one  of  the  lords  com- 
miffioners for  executing  the  office  of  high-treafurer. 
He  was  afterwards  made  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Dorfet;  and,  on  the  twenty-third  of 
April,  1672,  created  baron  Cooper,  of  Pawlet,  in 
the  county  of  Somerfet,  and  earl  of  Shaftefbury. 

At  this  time,  his  conduct  as  a  minifter  of  flate 
is  greatly  cenfured,  becaufe  he  was  one  of  that  fer- 
vile  junto,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cabal  -9  being 
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fo  ftyled  from  the  initial  letters  of  their  titles.  C,lif- 
ford,  A,fhley,  Buckingham,  Arlington  andL,au- 
derdale. 

In  the  month  of  November,  the  fame  year,  he 
was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  lord  high  chancellor  of 
England/  An  office  for  which  he  was  eminently 
qualified,  as  well  by  his  great  knowledge  of  the 
laws  and  conftitution  of  his  country,  as  by  his 
powers  of  elocution  and  eloquence,  which  enabled 
him  to  make  a  great  and  diftinguifliing  figure  in 
this  important  poft  :  the  duties  of  which  he  dif- 
charged  with  uncommon  ability,  and  the  utmoft 
integrity.  Yet  he  held  the  feals  but  a  fhort  time, 
the  k|ng  having  thought  proper  to  remove  him  in 
November  1673.  And  the  following  account  is 
given  of  the  manner  of  his  refignation,  by  Echard., 
in  his  hiftory  of  England.  Soon  after  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  parliament,  the  earl  was  fent  for  on 
Sunday  morning  to  court,  as  was  alfo  Sir  Hen  cage 
Finch,  attorney -general,  to  whom  the  feals  were 
promifed.  As  foon  as  the  earl  came,  he  retired  with 
the  king  into  the  clofet,  while  the  prevailing  party 
waited  in  triumph,  to  fee  him  return  without  the 
purfe.  His  lordfhip  being  alone  with  the  king,  faid, 
"  Sire,  I  know  you  intend  to  give  the  feals  to  the 
attorney-general,  but  I  am  fure  yourmajefty  never 
intended  todifmifs  me  with  contempt."  The  king, 
who  could  not  do  an  ill-natured  thing,  replied, 
6  God's  fim,  my  lord,  I  will  not  do  it  with  any 
circumitance  that  may  look  like  an  affront." 
"  Then,  fire,"  faid  the  earl,  "  I  defire  your  majefty 
will  permit  me  to  carry  the  feals  before  you  to  cha- 
pel, and  then  fend  for  them  afterwards  from  my 
houfe."  To  this  his  majefty  readily  confented, 
and  the  earl  amufed  the  king  with  news  and  en- 
tertaining ftories,  till  the  very  minute  he  was  to  go 
to  chapel,  purpofely  to  deceive  the  courtiers  and 
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his  fucceflbr,  who  he  believed  was  upon  the  rack, 
for  fear  he  fhould  prevail  upon  the  king  to  change 
his  mind. 

The  king  and  the  earl  came  out  of  the  clofet, 
talking  together  and  fmiling,  and  went  together  to 
chapel,  which  greatly  furprifed  them  all  j  and 
fome  ran  immediately  to  tell  the  duke  of  York,  that 
all  their  meafures  were  broken.  After.feimon,  the 
earl  went  home  with  the  feals,  and  that  evening  the 
king  gave  them  to  the  attorney-general. 

After  he  had  quitted  the  court,  he  continued  to 
make  a  great  figure  in  parliament;  and  in  1675, 
the  lord-treafurer  Danby  introduced  the  teft-bill 
Into  the  houfe  of  lords,  which  was  vigorously  op- 
pofed  by  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  who,  if  we  may 
believe  bimop  Burner,,  diftinguifhed  himfelf  more 
in  this  feffions,  than  ever  he  had  done  before.  This 
difpute  occafioned  a  prorogation,  and  there  enfued 
a  recefs  of  fifteen  months. 

When  the  parliament  met  again  on  the  fixteenth 
of  February,  1677,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  argued, 
that  it  ought  to  be  confidered  as  diflblved.  The 
earl  of  Shaftefbury  was  of  the  fame  opinion,  and 
maintained  it  with  fo  much  warmth,  that  himfelf, 
the  duke,  the  earl  of  Salifbury,  and  the  lord  Whar- 
ton,  were  fent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  continued 
for  thirteen  months,  though  the  other  lords,  upon 
their  fubmiffion,  were  immediately  difcharged. 

When  he  was  fet  at  liberty,  he  managed  the 
oppofition  to  the  earl  of  Danby's  administration 
with  fuch  vigour  and  dexterity,  that  it  was  found 
impoffible,to  do  anything  effec'tually  in  parliament, 
without  changing  the  fyftem  which  then  prevailed. 

The  king,  who  defired  nothing  fo  much  as  to  be 
eafy,  refolved  to  make  a  change,  difmifTed  all  the 
privy-council  at  once,  and  formed  a  new  one. 
This  was  declared  on  the  twenty- firft  of  April, 
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1679;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury 
was  appointed  lord-preiident.  He  did  not  hold  this 
new  honour  longer  than  fix  months.  He  had  drawn 
upon  himfelf  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  duke  of 
York,  by  fteadily  promoting,  if  not  originally  in- 
venting, the  project  of  an  exclufion  bill ;  and  there- 
fore no  wonder  if  a  party  was  conftantly  at  work 
againft  him. 

Upon  the  king's  fummoning  a  parliament  to  meet 
at  Oxford,  on  the  twenty-firft  of  March,  1681, 
the  earl  of  Shaftefbury  joined  with  feveral  lords 
in  a  petition  to  prevent  its  meeting  there  ;  which, 
however,  failed  of  fuccefs.  He  was  prefent  at  that 
parliament,  and  ftrenuouflyfupported  the  exclufion' 
bill;  but  the  duke  of  York,  and  his  friends  ioon 
.contrived  to  make  him  feel  the  weight  of  his  re- 
fentment ;  for  the  popifh  zealots  in  his  intereft, 
who  apprehended  that,  as  long  as  this  noble  patriot 
lived,  their  grand  fcheme  of  introducing  the  Roman 
catholic  religion  and  arbitrary  power  into  the  go- 
vernment of  England  would  not  take  effe6fc,  having 
failed  in  various  attempts  to  take  him  off  privately, 
attempted  it  publicly,  by  pre Tenting  a  bill  of  in- 
dictment againit  him  to  the  grand  jury,  at  the  Old 
Bailey;  but  after  examining  the  witnefies  in  open 
court,  the  jury  threw  out  the  bill,  and  he  was  dif- 
charged  from  his  imprifonment  in  the  Tower, 
where  he  had  been  confined  from  July  to  Novem- 
ber 1682,  on  this  malicious  and  groundlefs  charge. 
Great  rejoicings  were  made  at  his  acquittal,  and  % 
medal  was  ftruck  upon  the  occafion. 

His  lordfhip  now  juftly  apprehending  that  his 
perfon  was  not  fecure  in  his  native  country,  his 
bittereft  enemies  being  now  in  the  zenith  of  their 
power,  he  refolved  to  feek  for  fome  place  of  re- 
tirement, where,  out  of  the  reach  of  their  endea- 
vours to  injure  him,  he  might  wear  out  the  fmall 
VOL,  IV.  ft  remainder 
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remainder  cf  his  life  in  peace,  it  was  with  this 
view,  that  he  embarked  for  Hoiianu  loon  after  his 
difcharge;  ?nd  arriving  fafely  at  Ainiterdam,  after 
a  very  dangerous  voyage,  he  took  a  houfe  there, 
pr.opofing  to  live  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  his  quality, 
being  viiited  by  perfons  of  the  firft  diflincTion,  and 
treated  with  all  the  deference  and  refpcct  he  could 
defire  :  but  beinaj  feized  by  his  old  difternper,  the 
gout,  it  immediately  flew  up  into  his  ftomach,  and 
foon  became  mortal  ;  ib  that  he  expired  on  the 
twenty-fecond  of  January,  1683. 

His  body  being  embalmed,  was  brought  to  Eng- 
land, and  interred  with  his  anceftors  at  Winborne 
St.  Giles;  and,  in  1732,  a  noble  monument,  with 
an  infcription  highly  to  his  honour,  was  erected  by 
the  prefent  earl  of  Shaftefbury. 

jt  was  a  mis  fortune  to  this  noble  perfonage,  that 
thofe  who  were  his  profdfed  enemies,  have  tranf- 
mitted  to  poilerity,  the  hillory  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  and  of  that  government  in  which  he  had 
ib  large  a  {hare  ;  and  this  may,  in  force  meaiurv, 
account  for  his  no.t  making  fo  amiable  a  figure  in 
hiilory  ;  fo,  that,  while  his  prodigious  abilities 
ftand  conftfled  by  all,  the  goodnefs  and  integrity 
of  bis  intentions  are  hardly  acknowledged  by  i-i.y. 
It  is  alfo  not  be  imagined,  at  this  diftance  of  time, 
what  arts  and  contrivances  were  fet.on  foot  by  his 
enemies  in  h;s  life-time,  to  render  his  name  odious 
and  deteftable. 

JVI  arch  m  on  t  Need  ham,  who  had  been  employ- 
ed by  the  regicides,  and  the  parliament  to  vilify  the 
royal  fa/niiy  in  the  moil;  (candalous  and  barbarous 
manner,  was  paid  by  the  mmiflers,  to  abufe  and  de- 
fame the  carl  of  Shaftcfbury.  This  he  did  with 
great  picafure,  in  a  quarto  pamphlet,  intitled, 
4C  A  Pacquct  of  Advices,  and  Animadverfions,  fent 
from  London  .to  the  Men  of  Shafteibury  ;  which 
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is  of  Ufe  for  all  h is  Majefty's  Subjects  in  the  Three 
Kingdoms."  London,  1676.  And,  his  abufe  is 
transferred,  verbatim,  into  the  account  given  of 
this  noble  perfon  by  Anthony  Wood,  the  Oxford 
hiftorian. 

The  earl  of  Shaftefbury  was  alfo  reprefented  as 
having  had  the  vanity  to  expect  to  be  ehofen  king 
of  Poland;  and  this  made  way  for  calling  him  count 
Tapfky,  alluding  to  the  tap  which  had  been  applied 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  ulcer  between  his  ribs 
when  he  was  lord  chancellor.  It  was  alfo  a  frand- 
ing-jeft,  with  the  lower  form  of  wits,  to  ftile  him 
Shiftfbury  initead  of  Shaftefbury  :  his  lonJfhip  being 
too  much  addicled  to  women  ;  and  it  is  recorded, 
that  king  Charles  II.  who  would  both  take  liberties 
and  bear  them,  once  faid  to  the  earl  at  court,  in  a 
vein  of  raillery  and  good -humour,  and  in  reference 
only  to  his  amours,  "  I  believe,  Shaftefbury,  thou 
art  the  wickedeft  fellow  in  my  dominions  :"  to 
which,  with  a  low  bow,  and  very  grave  face,  the 
earl  replied,  "  May  it  pleafe  your  majefty,  of  a 
fubject  I  believe  I  am."  At  which  the  merry  mo- 
#arch  laughed  moft  heartily. 


*^*    Authorities.  Biog.  Britan.  Wood's  Athen, 
Oxon.     Hume's  Hift.  of  England. 
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The     LIFE     of 

A  L  G  E  R  N  ON     SYDNEY. 

[A.  D.  1622,  to  1683.] 
Including  Memoirs  of  WILLIAM  Lord  RUSSELL. 

THIS  illuftrious  politician  and  Unfortunate 
patriot,  was  the  fecond  fon  of  Robert  earl  of 
Leicefter,  by  his  wife  Dorothy,  the  elded;  daughter 
of  Henry  Piercy,  earl  of  Northumberland.  He 
was  born  about  the  year  1622,  his  noble  father  gave 
great  attention  to  his  education,  even  in  his  early 
years,  and  in  1632,  when  he  went  ambafiiulor  to 
Denmark,  he  took  his  fon  with  him;  asalfowhen 
he  was  fent  in  the  fame  capacity  to  the  court  of 
France  in  1636  ;  and  at  that  time  his  lively^  acute 
genius  began  to  difplay  itfelf,  and  an  active  part 
in  life,  feeming  to  be  beft  fuited  to  the  bent  of  his 
natural  difpofition,  his  father,  upon  being  appoint- 
ed lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  procured  him  a  com- 
miffion  for  a  troop  of  horfe  in  his  own  regiment  in 
1641.  Upon  which  he  repaired  to  that  kingdom, 
accompanied  by  his  elder  brother,  Philip  lord  vif- 
count  Lifle,  who  acled  as  deputy  to  his  father  :  the 
Iriih  rebellion  was  then  broke  out,  and  Algernon 
Sydney  upon  many  occafions  diftinguiihed  himlelf 
with  great  bravery. 

In  1643,  he  had  the  king's  permiflion  to  return 
to  England,  with  his  brother  lord  Lifle,  out  with 
exprefs  orders  to  repair  without  lofs  of  time,  to  his 
majefty  at  Oxford  j  of  which  the  parliament  havin 
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intelligence,  they  were  both  taken  into  cuftodv, 
upon  their  landing  at  fome  port  inLancafhire.  The 
king  fufpecled  that  they  had  thrown  themfelves 
voluntarily  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  ex- 
prefTed  his  refentment  at  their  behaviour,  and  the 
event  Teemed  to  juftify  the  king's  furmifes  and  di(V 
pleafure;  for,  from  this  time  they  adhered  to  the 
intereft  of  the  parliament,  and  Algernon  accepted 
a  captain's  commiffion  in  the  earl  of  Manchefter's 
regiment  of  horfe  in  1644;  and  in  1645  he  was 
raifed  to  the  rank  of  a  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  ca- 
valry, by  general  Fairfax. 

In  a  fhort  time,  his  brother  lord  Lifle  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  parliament  lieutenant  general  of 
Ireland,  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  parliamen- 
tary forces  in  that  kingdom,  he  ferved  on  an  expe- 
dition there,  under  his  brother,  where  he  perform- 
ed fuch  fignal  military  exploits,  that  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general  of  the  horfe 
in  Ireland,  and  made  governor  of  Dublin.  JBut 
the  government  of  the  capital  being  thought  too 
weighty  a  concern  for  fo  young  a  man,  it  was  taken 
from  him  in  1647,  and  given  to  colonel  Jones, 
a  fenior  officer.  However,  upon  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  received  the  thanks  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons for  his  good  fervices  in  Ireland,  and  a  refo- 
lution  being  made  that  he  fhould  receive  a  fuitable 
recompence,  he  was  foon  after  made  governor  at 
Dover  caftle.  In  1648,  he  was  nominated  one 
of  the  members  of  the  high  court  of  juftice,  ap- 
pointed to  try  Charles  I.  but  it  is  certain  that  he 
did  not  act  in  that  capacity,  fpr  he  neither  fat  in 
judgment  upon  the  king,  nor  does  his  name  appear 
in  the  warrant  for  his  execution  j  yet  he  was  a  zea- 
lous republican  on  patriotic  principles,  and  alwavs 
profefled  to  make  Marcus  Brutus  his  model ;  fo  that 
when  Cromwell  ufurped  the  fupreme  authority,  he 
H  3  oppofed 
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oppofed  him  with  great  violence  ;  and  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  of  any  employment  civil 
or  military  under  either  of  the  protestors. 
.  It  is  conjectured  by  fome  writers,  that  he  abfent- 
ed  himfcrlr  from  the  trial  of  CHARLES  I.  in  com- 
pliance with  his  father's  requefr,  whofe  political 
principles  kd  him  to  disapprove  of  that  tranfaclion  : 
which  his  fon  vindicated  afterwards,  in  a converfation 
at  Copenhagen. by  faying  "  it  was  the  jufteft  action 
that  ever  was  done  in  England,  or  any  where  elfe  ;f ' 
but  in  juilice  to  this  confident  patriot,  let  usobferve, 
that  when  the  univerfity  of  Copenhagen  brought 
.their  album  to  him  ;  (a  book  with  blank  leaves  in 
which  theydefire  learned  ftrangers  to  write  what- 
ever they  think  proper)  Algernon  Sydney  wrote 
the  following  lines,  and  figned  his  name  to  them. 

— • — Manus  hcec  inirmca  tyrannis 
Enfe  petit  {lactdamjub  libertate  quietem* 

From  thefe  fcntiments  compared  with  the  reib- 
lute  prut  lie  acted  in  the  caufe  of  civil  liberty,  for 
which  he  died,  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  if  any 
well  concerted  plan  had  been  formed  for  depofing 
Oliver  Cromwell,  or  for  putting  him  to  death 
as  ajuft  puniihment  for  his  ufurpation,  Sydney 
would  have  joined  hand  and  heart  in  carrying  it 
into  execution. 

After  Richard  Cromwell  had  refigned  the  pro- 
tedtorfhip,  Sydney  really  believing  that  the  rem- 
nant of  the  long  parliament  would  eftablifh  a  re- 
publican form  of  government,  moft  willingly  en- 
gaged in  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs,  and 
in  May  1659  was  nominated  by  the  parliament  to 
be  one  of  the  council  of  ftate  j  and  the  following 
month,  he  was  appointed  one  of  three  commiilion- 

•rs 
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rrs  who  were  fent  to  the  Sound,  to  mediate  a  peace 
between  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden. 

Upon  the  relforarion  of  Charles  II.  A/lr.  Sydney- 
was  advifed   by   his   friends  te  avail   himfelf  of  his 
father's  intereii:  with  the  king,  and  t®  get  his  name 
inferred   in  the  adl  of  oblivion  palfed  upon  that  oc- 
rafion  ;  but  he  reiufed  it  and  continued  an  exile  in 
different  parts  or  Europe  fcventeen  years  J  his  long- 
fit  rciidence.was  at  Rome  and  in  its  environs,  where 
he  received  great   civilities  from  perfons  of  the  firifc 
rank,     and  was  highly  eiteemed   for  his  courage, 
wit  and    learning  ;    t.red  of  paying  and  receiving 
vifits,  arid  wiihing  to  withdraw  himfelf  more  from 
the  world,  he  left  Italy,  and  went"  to  Switzerland, 
where  he  Itaid   a  fhoic  t  me  with  general  Ludlow, 
an  J  his  other  friends  and  companions  in  exile.     He 
afterwards   went-  to  France  •,  and  a  ftory  is  told  of 
him,  while  he  redded  at Paris,  which  confirms  one 
part  of  the  character  given  him  by  bifhop  Burner, 
who  defer  bes  him  in  private  lifo,  as  a  maji  of  a  boi- 
iterous,    rough    temper,   thar  could   not  bear   con- 
tradidtion.     it  is  recorded,  with  great  fetisJU&fQn) 
by  his  admirers,  as  a  proof  of  his  noble  fpirit,  but 
t'ne  fequel  will  determine,    whether   it  does  not  ra- 
ther exhibit  a  picture  of  fmgular  pride  and  ino-rofe 
rudenefs.     However,    after  having  related  it,  we 
lhall  endeavour  to   convert  it  to  a   better  account, 
than  barely  to  fupport  his  charadter  as  a  man  of 
4'pirit,    which   could    have  been    demonftrated  by 
much  itronger  teiHmonials,  and  more  to  his  honour. 
It   is  faid,    that   he  was    hunting  one   day  with 
Louis  XIV.  when  that  monarch  took  great  notice 
of  a  fine  Englifti  hunter,  upon  which  Mr.  Sydney 
was  mounted,  and  afterwards  fent  a  meflage  to  him, 
to  requeft  him   to  yield  it  to  him,  at  any  price  he 
thought  proper  to  fix  upon  it.      S^dney'anivvered, 
he  d.d  not  chufe  to  part  with  his  horfe,  upon  which 
H  4  ths 
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the  king  unufed  to  fuch  denials,  gave  peremptory 
orders  to  tender   him  a   proper  fum  of  money,  and 
in  cafe  of  refufal,  to  feize  the  horfe ;  Sydney  in- 
formed of  thefe  orders,  inftantly  took  a  piftol  and 
fhot  him,  faying,  in  the  genuine  ftile  ot  an  Eng- 
Lfli  madman,  "his  horfe  was  born  a  free  creature, 
had  ferved  a  free  man,  and  ihould  not  be  mattered 
by  a   king  of  ilaves."     If  we  are  to  give  any  credit 
to  this  ftrange  anecdote,  let  it  be  for  the  valuable 
purpofeof  refuting  the  charge  that  has  lately  been 
brought   againit  the  public  character  of  Algernon 
Sydney,    by  an    eminent  Scotch    compiler,    who 
from  papers  put  into  his  hands,  and  collated   by 
him   with  great  induftry,    pretends  to  prove  that 
Sydney  and  Rufiel  were  traitors  to  their  country, 
and  penfioners  to  the  court  of  France.    Is  the  lan- 
guage and  conduct  defcribed  in  the  above  anecdote, 
that  of  a  man,  who  muft  at  the  time,  if  Sir  John 
Dulrymple's    charge  is  well   founded,    have  been 
-tampering  with  the  very  monarch,    whom   he  fo 
grofsly  infulted  ?  Yet  this  fingular  ftory  is  as  well 
authenticate.d    as    Sir    John  Dalrymple's    papers, 
adducing  proofs  that  he  was  a  penfloner  to  the 
French   court:  perhaps  a  candid  enquirer  will  fin4 
.'rcslbri  equally  to  difcredit  both. 

In  the  year  1677,  the  earl  of  Leicefter  being  de- 
firous  to  fee  his  fon  Algernon  before  he  died,  ob- 
tained from  the  king  a  fpecial  pardon  for  all  paft 
-offences,  and  he  returned  home  at  the  very  critical 
juncture  \vhen  the  parliament  urged  the  king  to  a 
war  againft  France  j  and  as  he  came  laft  from  that 
country,  and  now  took  great  pains  'to  difluade  his 
countrymen  from  preffing  adminiftration  to  declare 
war,  fome: {hallow  politicians  conceived  him  to  be 
:in  the  pay  and  interefr.  of  France  :  but  Sydney  had 
the  moft  laudable  motives  for  giving  this  advice : 
he  had  in  fad  been  a  fpy  upon  the  iecret  negotia- 
tions 
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tions  of  theEnglifh  miniftry  and  the  court  of  France, 
and  had  the  moft  authentic  intelligence  that  a  per- 
feel:  good  underftanding  fubfifted  between  the  two 
crowns,  and  that  all  the  pretended  eagernefs  of  the 
Englifh  miniftry  to  go  to  war  was  only  calculated 
to  raife  large  fupplies,  which  were  afterwards  to  be 
applied  to  the  fupport  of  the  extravagant  expences 
of  the  Englifh  court :  and  if  any  man  at  this  time 
was  in  treaty  for  a  penfion  from  France,  it  was 
Charles  11.  himfelf,  who  cared  little  how  he  came 
by  money,  if  he  had  but  fufficient  to  maintain  his 
miftreffes,  and  to  keep  his  favourite  courtiers  in 
good  humour. 

Mr.  Sydney's  father  dying  foon  after  he  arrived 
in  England,  he  was  under  no  further  reftraint  with 
refpect  to  his  political  fentiments  and  conduct,  and 
being  unable  to  fuppre.'s  his  indignation  at  the  du- 
plicity of  adminiftration,  he  was  foon  noticed  by 
the  emiffaries  of  the  miniftry,  and  a  refolution  was 
taken  to  compafs  the  ruin  of  fuch  a  formidable  ad- 
verfary  ;  and  in  this  fcheme  the  duke  of  York's 
party  heartily  concurred,  for  they  detefted  his  very 
name,  as  ominous  to  their  caufe.  Great  interefl 
was  made  to  keep  him  out  of  parliament  in  1678, 
when  he  ftood  candidate  for  Guilford  ;  he  loft  his 
eledion  by  court  influence,  and  tho'  he  carried  it 
in  the  next  parliament,  a  double  return  was  made 
by  the  fame  influence,  and  it  was  decided  againft: 
him  in  the  houfe. 

But  not  content  with  this  fticcefs,  it  was  refolv- 
cd  to  facrifke  him  and  lord  William  RufTel  to  the 
fafety  of  a  corrupt,  venal  adrniniftration  :  thefe 
illuitrious  patriots  having  rendered  themfelves  very 
obnoxious  to  the  court,,  by  oppofinp;  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  the  king  and  his  minifters,  and  by 
their  zeal  in  promoting  the  bill  for  excluding  .he 
duke  of  York  from,  the  throne.  They  were  Known. 
H  to 
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to  be  intimate  friends,  and  it  was  no  fecret  that 
thty  aflbci?ted  with  the  carl  of  Shaftefbury,  and 
other  malccontents,  who  frequently  met  together 
to  ccnfult  on  the  meafures  proper  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  imminent  danger  the  church  and  itate 
would  be  in,  from  a  popifh  fucceflbr :  and  at  thefe 
meetings,  ibme  peribns  had  gone  fo  far,  as  to  pro- 
pofe  exciting  iniurreclions,  as  no  hopes  remained 
of  obtaining  parliamentary  redrefs  for  the  many 
grievances  the  nation  laboured  under,  and  on  this 
laft  circumftance,  he  was  indided  for  high  treafon. 
Lord  William  RufTel  was  the  third,  and  at  the  time 
he  was  accufed,  the  only  furviving  fon  of  William 
the  fifth  earl,  and  firftduke  of  Bedford,  and  in  order 
to  ilrike  the  greater  terror  into  the  oppofing  party, 
the  court  began  with  him.  He  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  houfe  of  commons  againit  the  duke  of 
York  and  the  papifts  :  he  had  cai  ried  up  a  vote 
a^ainft  the  latter,  for  the  concurrence  of  the  houfe 
of  lords :  he  had  prefented  the  exclufion  bill  to  that 
houfe,  and  upon-  its  being  thrown  out,  he  made  an 
eloquent  fpeech  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  lords, 
lamenting  the  conduct  of  that  houfe,  and  juftifying 
the  lower  houfe,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  for 
paffing  the  bill ;  and  he  had  joined  with  other 
friends  to  the  proteftant  caufe,  in  prefenting  reafbns 
to  the  grand  jury  of  Middleiex  for  indicting  the 
duke  of  York  as  a  papift.  Thefe  were  more  than 
fufficient  caufes  for  devoting  him  to  deftruclion  ; 
accordingly  an  opportunity  offered  foon  after  the 
difcovery  of  the  real,  or  pretended  Rye-houfe  plot, 
in  June  1683. 

This  plot  is  faid  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
prefbyterians  of  the  republican  party,  and  by  fome 
zealous  men  of  eminence  in  the  church  of  England, 
who  dreaded  the  popifh  fucceffion.  The  defign 
was  to  kill,  or  to  feize  upon  the  king,  as  he  patted 

through 
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through  the  inclofures  of  a  farm  called  The  Rye- 
houfe,  in  his  way  from  Newmarket  to  "London* 
which  he  ufually  did  to  avoid  the  public  road  ;  it 
is  added,  that  a  iire  happening  at  Newmarket,  the 
king  returned  fooner  to  London  than  was  expected, 
and  before  the  confpirators  were  prepared  to  execute 
th  s  bale  afiafli nation.  A  proclamation  was  iilued 
on  the  2 3d. of  June,  for  apprehending  Rumbold,, 
a  maltfter$  the  owner  of  the  farm,,  and  everal  offi- 
cers and  gentlemen,  who  were  faid  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal confpirators  ;  and  on  the  28th  lord  Howard 
of  Efcric,  a  man  of  abandoned  life  and  character, 
pretending  to  be  one  of  the  confpirators,  and  offer- 
ing to  turn  crown  evidence,  was  accepted  in  that 
capacity,  upon  his  ace u fin 2  lord  William  Ruilelr 
and  promiiing  to  make  good  the  charge,  whereupon 
lord  Ruilel  was  apprehended  and  fenr  to  the  Tower. 
And  foon  after,  the  lame  worthlefs  evidence  was 
prevailed  upon  to  accufe  Algernon  Sydney,  who 
was  likewife  taken  into  cuitody,  by  a  melFengsr, 
and  at  the  fame  time,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  privy 
council  feized  all  his  papers. 

But  for  thereafor.s  already  affi^ned,  lord  RufFel's 
trial  was  expedited  without  delay.  It  was  brought 
o.i  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  the  j^th  of  July;  he  was 
indicted  of  confpiring  to  excite  infurre&ipn  and 
rebclhon  in  the  kingdom  ;  of  compaffing  and  ima- 
gining the  death  of  the  king  ;  and  of  plotting  with 
other  traitors  to  feize  his  majelty's  guards,  &c» 
And  fo  determined  were  the  mimftry  not  to  let  this, 
victim  efcape,.  that  the  moil  un-juft.fiable  methods 
were  taken  to  convict  him  precipitately.  He  defired 
to  have  his  trial  put  off  till  the  next  day,  fyecaufe 
:  \vitnellescould  not  be  in  town  till  late 
.in  j  this,  being  refufed,  he  requefted  it  might 
be  delated  till  the  afternoon,  which  was  likewife- 
dcnicd.  H'v  challenged  the  foreman. of  the  jury,,  but. 
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in  that  alfo  he  was  over-ruled.  The  only  evidence! 
againft'him  were  lord  Howard,  and  colonel  Rum- 
fey  another  ccnfpirutor,  who  was  pardoned  by  the 
king  j  and  the  whole  of  their  joint-evidence  proved 
no  more,  than  that  lord  Ruflel  had  walked  up  and 
down  in  a  room,  in  the  houfe  of  one  Shepherd, 
while  fome  per  (cms  held  a  difcourfe  about  feizing 
the  king's  guards,  but  it  was  not  pretended  that  he 
either  joined  company  with  them,  or  uttered  a 
fingle  word. 

In  order  to  invalidate  lord  Howard's  evidence,  the 
earl  of  Anglefey  depofed  on  behalf  of  lord  Ruflel, 
that  about  a  week  before  he  had  met  lord  Howard, 
at  the  duke  of  Bedford's,  where  he  had  declared  to 
the  duke,  that  he  knew  nothing  againft  his  fon, 
or  any  body  elfe  concerned  in  the  plot ;  and  bifhop 
Burnet  corroborated  the  earl  of  Anglesey's  evidence, 
*  by  declaring,  that  lord  Howard  had  been  with  him 
the  night  after  the  plot  was  difcovered,  and  he  did 
then,  as  he  had  done  before,  with  hands  and  eyes 
lifted  up  to  heaven,  fay,  "  he  knew  nothing  of  any 
plot,  nor  believed  any,"  and  treated  it  with  great 
{'corn  and  contempt.  Mr.  Howard,  a  relation  of 
lord  Howard's,  related  a  converfation  with  lord 
Howard  to  the  fame  purport,  and  added  thefe  re- 
markable words.  "  If  my  lord  Howard  has  the 
fame  foul  on  Monday,  that  he  had  on  Sunday,  this 
cannot  be  true  that  he  fwears  againft  my  lord  Ruflel. 
I  am  very  forry  to  hear  any  man  of  my  name  guilty 
of  thefe  things." 

It  was  evident  to  every  impartial  perfon  in  the 
court,  that  the  teftimony  of  lord  Howard  did  not 
deferve  the  leaft  degree  of  credit  j  yet  the  jury, 
who  were  packed  for  the  purpofe,  brought  him  in 
guilty  of  high  treafon  ;  and  though  the  moft  power- 
ful intereft  was  made  to  fave  him,  it  had  no  effed  ; 
for  he  could  not  be  brought  to  make  an  open  de- 
claration 
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elaration  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  non-refiftance, 
which  was  what  the  court  wanted  from  a  man  of 
his  family  and  intereft;  and  his  iirmnefs  in  refufing 
life,  on  conditions  which  he  could  not  reconcile  to 
his  confcience,  determines  his  character,  and  gives 
him  rank  with  the  nrft  of  patriots.  It  was  part  of 
"  his  political  creed,  "  that  a  free  nation,  like  Eng- 
land, might  defend  their  religion  and  liberty,  when 
invaded,  or  taken  from  them,  though  under  pre- 
tence of  colour  of  law ; "  and  in  fupport  of  this 
tenetjhe  fuffered  death ;  being  beheaded  on  a  fcaffold, 
creeled  for  that  purpofe,  in  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields, 
on  Saturday  2ift  of  July  1683. 

The  general  outcry  againft  the  jury,  who  had 
condemned  lord  Ruflel  on  the  inefficient  and  cor- 
rupt evidence  of  lord   Howard,    made   the   court 
more  wary  in  their  proceedings   againft  Algernon 
Sydney,    and  therefore  his  trial   was   delayed   till 
other  meafures,    ftill   more  arbitrary    and    illegal, 
had  been  taken  to  fecure  his  condemnation.     But 
at  length  their  fcheme  being  ripe  for  execution,  he 
was  indicted  for  high  treafon,  and  brought  to  his 
trial  in  the  court  of  King's-bench,  before  the  lord 
chief  juftice  Jefteries,  on   the  2jft  of  November, 
1683.     The  three  nrft  witnefles  againft  him  were, 
Robert  Weft,  colonel  Rum  fey,  and  Vlr.  Keeling, 
whofe   evidence   amounted    only  to   reports  from 
others.     Mr.  Sydney  juftly  objected  to  the  illegality 
of  admitting  fuch  evidence,  but  in  vain ;  for  the 
Judge  took  it  down,  and  delivered  it  as  part  of  the 
proofs  againft  him,  in   fumming  up  the  evidence 
to  the  jury.     Lord  Howard  then  fwore  pofitively, 
that  Mr.  Sydney  was  prefent  at  two  meetings,  when 
fchemes  had  been  formed  for  exciting  infurrections 
againft  the  government ;  and  that  he  had  been  con- 
cerned in  fending  one  Aaron  Smith  into  Scotland, 
to  engage  the  disaffected  in  that  country  to  join  the 
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mal-contents  in  England  ;  but  apprehenfive  that 
the  jury  might  not  give  fufficient  credit  to  the  ex- 
plod~d  evidence  of  this  worthlefs  nobleman  ;  the 
attorney- general  had  recourfe  to  a  moll  fhameful 
expedient,  which  ought  not  to  have  had  the  leaft 
weight  with  the  Jury ;  this  was  to  produce  a  paffage 
from  his  excellent  di;courfes  on  government,  in 
proof  of  hisdefign  to  perfuade  the  people  of  England 
to  let  afide  their  fovereign,  whenever  it  mould  ap- 
pear to  them  that  he  had  violated  the  truft  with 
which  they  themfelves  had  inverted  him.  Thus 
a  general  principle,  advanced  in  a  political  treatife, 
was  conftrued  into  a  feditious  a..d  traiterous  libel 
againft  the  reigning  prince,  and  made  part  of  the 
evidence  in  a  charge  of  high  tre^fon  againft  the 
author :  no  parallel  inftance  can  be  found  in  our 
hiftory  of  fuch  a  perverfion  of  the  law  of  evidence. 
Mr.  Sydney  made  a  fhort,  manly  defence,  chiefly 
remonitrating  againft  the  unwarrantable  ftep  of 
bringing  his  writings  in  evidence  againii:  him,  and 
offering  the  moft  folid  reafons  againft  giving  any 
credit  to  the  teftimony  of  lord  Howard  ;  who,  fi nee 
he  had  been  in  prifon,  had  called  at  his  houfe,  and 
told  his  fervant,  that  he  was  forry  Mr.  Sydney 
flioulu  be  brought  into  danger  on  account  of  this 
plot,  and  did  then  fwear  in  the  prefence  of  God, 
lifting  up  his  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven,  that  he  did 
not  believe  in  any  plot,  and  that  it  was  but  a  fham. 
The  earl  of  Anglefey,  lord  Clare,  lord  Paget,  Mr. 
Philip  and  Mr.  Ldw.  Howard,  and  Dr.  Burnet,  again 
confirmed  the  declaration  that  lord  Howard  had 
made  to  them,  denying  in  the  moft  folemn  manner 
his  knowledge  of  any  plot,  or  of  any  perfons  con- 
cerned in  it ;  but  all  to  no  purpofe,  for  the  jury 
being  packed,  as  in  the  cafeorlord  RuiTel,  he  was 
brought  in  guilty ;  and  the  uiual  fentence  was 
pajGfed  upon  him  to  be  hanged,  drawn  and  quar- 
tered,. 
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tared,  which,  as  a  ipecial  favour,  was  changed  to 
beheading.  He  fuftertd  on  Tower-hiii,  the  yth  of 
December,  1683,  and  met  death  with  heroic  for- 
titude. His  remains  were  interred  the  next  day  at 
Penmuiit  in  Kent,  among  thofe  of  his  noble  an- 
ceftors. 

He  left  behind  him,  "  Difcourfes  upon  Govern- 
ment." The  firit  edition  of  which  was  publifhed 
in  1698,  the  fecond  in  1704,  in  folio.  To  the 
fecond  was  added  the  paper  he  delivered  to  the 
fherifts  on  the  fcaffold  :  but  the  belt  edition,  is  the 
very  elegant  one  in  410,  publifhed  in  1763,  at  the 
expence  and  under  the  inlpccHon  of  the  late  Thomas, 
Holl  s,  Efq;  a  gentleman,  wno  in  a  private  itation 
rendered  himfelf  remarkably  uieful  to  his  country, 
by  reviving  and  encouraging  public  virtue,  and 
patriotic,  independent  principles.  This  edition  con- 
tains his  letters,  his  trial,  and  feme  memoirs  of 
his  life,  not  to  be  found  in  the  former. 

Sydney's  difcourfes  on  government,  have  been 
coniidered  by  many  learned  men,  as  an  ample 
compenfation  for  the  lot's  of  Cicero's  fix  boojcs 
de  republican  and  as  they  are  adapted  to  the  genius 
of  the  Britifh  conftitution,  they  undoubtedly  merit 
the  attention  of  every  itudious  Englifhman. 


%*  Authcrities.  General  Biog.  Di£r.  Memoirs 
prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Sydney's  works,  by  iVJr. 
Hollis. 
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The  LIFE  of 

JAMES      BUTLER, 

DUKE    ofORMOND. 

[A.  D.  1610,  to  1686.] 

JAMES  BUTLER,  the  feventh  earl,  and  firft 
duke,  of  Ormond,  was  born  in  1610,  and,  at 
the  age  of  three  years,  was  carried  over  into  Ireland. 

In  1619,  his  father  Thomas,  eldeft  fon  of  Wal- 
ter, earl  of  Ormond,  being  drowned  in  his  paiFage 
to  England,  he  was  called  lord  James,  as  heir-ap- 
parent of  his  grandfather.  The  year  afterwards  he 
was  brought  by  his  mother  to  England,  and  lived, 
for  a  fhort  time,  with  a  popifh  fchoolmafter,  who 
bred  him  in  the  errors  of  the  Romifh  church  till 
the  acceflion  of  king  James,  who  confidering  him 
as  a  ward  of  the  crown,  placed  him  in  the  houfe  of 
archbifhop  Abbot :  but  his  majefry  having,  at  that 
time,  feized  upon  his  grandfather's  eftate,  allowed 
him  only  forty  pounds  a  year  for  the  fupport  of 
himfelf  and  his  fervant ;  and  made  the  archbifhop 
no  allowance  for  his  maintainance  or  education  : 
which  was  probably  one  reafon  why  he  was  taught 
nothing. — A  negled:  which  might  have  deprived  tbe 
age  of  one  of  its  greateft  ornaments,  had  not  dili- 
gence and  capacity  found  means  to  fupply  the 
want  of  education. 

At  the  age  of  fixteen  he  left  Lambeth,  and  lived 
With  his  grandfather,  who  had  recovered  his  liberty 
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and  agreatpartof  hiseftate:  and  being  now  nolonger 
confined  to  his  former  penurious  allowance,  he 
engaged  in  the  amufements  and  diversions  of  young 
men,  and  was  particularly  delighted  with  the  per- 
formances of  the  theatre ;  fo  that  moft  of  the  emi- 
nent players  had  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance  : 
but  he  did  not  lofe  in  his  diverfion  that  regard  to 
his  fortune  and  intereft,  which  becomes  a  rational 
and  prudent  mind  ;  for  feeing  the  eftate  of  lord 
Prefton,  which  had  been  with  fo  much  violence 
forced  from  the  houfe  ofOrmond,  now  wholly  de- 
volved to  an  heirefs,  he  found  means  of  marrying 
her,  and  fo  put  an  end  to  the  differences  which  had 
given  fo  much  difhirbance  to  both  families,  and 
by  which  his  grandfather  had  feverely  fuffered. 

In  1632,  about  two  years  after  his  marriage,  he 
became,  by  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  earl  of 
Ormond  ;  and,  being  naturally  of  an  active  and 
enterprizing  character,  foon  engaged  in  public 
affairs;  and  by  the  countenance  of  the  earl  ofStraf- 
ford,  then  lord -deputy  of  Ireland,  he  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  Ir;(h  hoitfc  of  peers. 

The  regard  which  the  deputy,  who  was  remark- 
ably well  qualified  to  judge  of  men,  always  thought 
proper  to  (hew  him,  was  begun  by  a  very  odd  oc- 
currence. The  animofity  in  the  Irifh  parliament 
had  rifen  fo  high,  that  there  was  danger  left  their 
debates  ftiould  terminate  in  blood  ;  and  left,  as  it 
has  been  related  of  popilh  aflemblies,  they  fhould 
appeal  from  argument  to  the  fword.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  the  lord-deputy  publifhed  a  proclamation  by 
which  he  forbad  any  man  to  fit  in  either  houfe  with 
his  fword ;  a  precaution  which  had  bt  en  ufed  in. 
former  times. 

When  the  lords  therefore  entered  the  houfe,  their 
fwords  were  delivered  by  them  at  the  door  to  the 
ufher  of  the  black-rod,  who  ftood  ready  to  receive 

them  $ 
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them  ;  but,  when  the  earl  of  Osmond  was  about  to 
enter,  herefufed  to  deliver  his  fvvord  ;  and  told  the 
ufher,  who,  enforced  his  demand  with  fome  rude  - 
nefs,  That,  if  he  had  his  iword,  it  ihould  be  in  his 
body.  The  deputy,  imagining  his  authority  treated 
by  this  rcfufal,  with  contempt,  fent  for  the  earl, 
and  demanded  the  reafon  of  his  difobedience  -t  but 
was  anfwered,  by  being  prefented  with  the  writ 
in  which,  he  was  fummoned,  as  earl  of  Ormond,  to 
fit  in  parliament  girded  with  a  fword.  The  deputy 
had  nothing  ready  to  offer  as  a  reply,  and  the  earl 
therefore  was  difmiiled,  not  only  without  cenfure, 
but  with  fuch  eiteeni  of  fpirit  (which  was,  indeed 
on  this  occafion,  more  confpicuous  than  his  pru- 
dence,) that  the  lord-deputy  had  him,  ever  after- 
wards; in  particular  elk-em  ;  and,  when  he  return- 
ed to  England,  /e commended  him  to  the  privy -coun- 
cil as  one  who  was  likely  to  prove  a  great  and  able 
Servant  of  the  crown. 

In  i6'C,  an  :jnny  being  thought  nccciTiry  to  be 
raifed  in  Ireland,  the  care  of  making  the  levies,  and 
afcertaining  their  ma.ntainancCj  from  the  funds 
which  the  parliament  had  provided,  was  repofed  in 
the  earl  of  Ormond.  This  army  was  to  have  ren- 
dezvouzed  atCarrickfergus,  and  to  have  been  tran- 
fported  from  thence  to  Scotland,  but  the  pacinca- 
tion  which  foon  after  followed,  prevented  the  exe- 
cution of  the  defign. 

The  next  year  broke  out  the  terrible  and  bloody 
Irifh  rebellion,  made  for  ever  memorable  by  a  rage 
of  cruelty  fcarcely  ever  exercifed  on  any  other  occa- 
fion, and  which  filled  that  unhappy  country,  far 
many  years,  with  llaughter  and  defo!ation.  The  moft 
cruel  and  furious,  though  not  the  ableft  leader  of  this 
rebellion,  was  Sir  PrulimO'Neil,  who  opened  the 
horrid  fcene  on  the  twenty-fecond  of  October,  the 
day  appointed  for"  the  general  infurre&ion,  by  the 
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feizure  of  the  caftle  of  Charlemount,  a  very  impor- 
tant fort  upon  the  pafs  of  Blackwater. 

The  pertidy  with  which  he  tranfacted  this  firft 
part  of  his  fcheme,  was  a  natural  prelude  to  the 
barbarities  which  he  pracliied  in  the  profecution  of 
it.  He  fent  word  to  the  lord  Chariemount,  who 
was  governor  of  the  fortrefs,  that  he  would  that  day 
be  his  gueft;  and  an  entertainment  was  accordingly 
provided;  to  which,  as  was  not  uncommon  in  thofe 
times,  great  numbers  reforted,  as  to  a  general  fef- 
tival.  Lord  Charlemount  had  one  company  of 
foldiers  in  his  garrifon  ;  but  they  not  fuipecting 
danger,  and  being  equally  inclined  with  the  ftrari- 
.gers  to  pafs  the  day  in  plenty  and  merriment,  laid 
afide  their  arms,  and  mingled  with  the  company. 
The  table  was  fpread,  the  guefts  were  gay,  and  all 
was  jollity  and  civility  till  'towards  evening,  when 
Sir  Phelim  finding  all  his  accomplices  entered,  and 
all  dangers  of  refinance  removed,  feized  upon  lord 
Charlemount,  and  his  family,  while  his  followers 
murdered  or  fecured  the  foldiers,  and  took  pofFdfion 
of  the  caftle. 

On  the  fame  day,  many  other  chieftains  raifed 
their  fepts,  and  endeavoured  to  take  pofteflion  of 
the  towns  in  their  neighbourhood ;  at  fome  of  which 
they  fucceeded,  and  at  others  were  d  i  fa  p  pointed. 
They  grew  however,  every  day  ftronger,  as  they 
were  ablblute  mailers  of  all  that  was  to  be  found  in 
the  open  country,  and  had  therefore  fufficient  means 
to  tempt  the  needy  peafants  to  join  them.  The 
whole  country  of  Craven  was  reduced  by  Philip 
O'Reily,  and  feven  others  by  otiier  leaciers,  in  the 
firft  week;  and  Sir  Phelim  O'Neal  had  gathered, 
in  the  fame  time,  a  body  of  near  thirty  thoufand 
men  ;  which  is  a  fufficient  proof  of  their  im  to  rebel  : 
but  is  it  not  likevvife  a  reafonable  ground  of  fufpi- 
cion,  that,  fmce  the  effect  mull  bear  a  natural  pro- 
portion 
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portion  to  the  caufe,  they  had  received  fome  gene- 
ral provocations  ;  that  the  Englifh  had  forgotten 
that  induftry  with  which  difputed  titles  ought  al- 
ways to  be  enjoyed;  and,  that  kindnefs,  with  which 
intruders,  however  powerful,  and  however  fupport- 
ed,  ought  always  to  endeavour  to  recommend  them- 
felves  to  original  inhabitants  ? 

It  is  apparent  that  the  followers  of  Phelim  O'Neal 
had,  in  a  (hort  time,  learned  to  take  pleafure  in 
cruelty  ;  and  not  only  to  murder  thofe  who  fell 
into  their  hands  without  reluctance,  but  with  mer- 
riment and  delight :  and,  fo  much  had  he  height- 
ened their  barbarity,  that,  if  they  happened  to  have 
no  prifeners  to  deftroy,  they  would  amufe  them- 
felves  with  feizing  the  cattle,  not  to  drive  them 
away  or  devour  them,  but  to  torture  them ;  and 
"Would  cut  oft  the  legs  of  ftieep  or  oxen,  and  leave 
them  to  expire  in  lingering  agonies.  By  thisftupid 
cruelty,  did  they  deftroy  great  numbers  of  the  cat- 
tle which  the  death  or  efcape  of  the  owners  put  into 
their  hands  :  and  by  this  practice  did  they,  in  any 
interval  of  human  maftacre,  keep  their  hearts  from 
learning  to  relent. 

Sir  Phelim  was  fo  far  from  endeavouring  to  re- 
prefs  this  rage  of  cruelty,  that  he  encouraged  it  by 
his  own  example;  for,  whenever  he  was  acciden- 
tally difcompofed,  his  rage  always  broke  out  in 
fome  horrible  and  ufelefs  acl:  of  cruelty.  At  one 
time  he  ordered  the  lordCharlemount,  whom  he  had 
feized  at  Charlemount,  to  be  (hot ;  at  another,  he 
mafiacred  great  numbers  whom  he  had  received, 
under  his  own  hand,  to  quarter  ;  and  was  every 
day  inventing  new  forms  of  barbarity,  and  accu- 
mulating one  murder  upon  another. 

The  accounts  which  have  been  generally  received 
of  this  horrid  maflacre,  are,  in  many  circumftances, 
very  remote  from  truth.  It  is  aliened,  that,  at  leafr, 
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150000  Englifh  were  deftroyed  ;  and,  to  aggravate 
the  horror,  it  is  added,  that  they  were  all  butchered 
in  one  day  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  there  was  no 
particular  day  remarkable  for  bloodfhed  :  and  it  is 
probable,  that  the  numbers  mafTacred  did  not  ex- 
ceed 37000.  A  dreadful  daughter,  which  furely 
needs  not  to  be  made  more  deteftable  by  any  exag- 
gerations. 

It  was  upon  this  occafion  that  the  earl  of  Ormond 
received  his  firft  military  appointment,  from 
Charles  I.  in  an  affectionate  letter,  dated  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  October  1641,  defiring  him  to  take 
upon  him  the  command  of  the  army,  in  quality  of 
lieutenant-general  of  his  majefty's  forces  in  Ireland. 

In  confequenc  of  this  commiffion,  the  earl  of 
Ormond  continued  to  ferve  the  king  with  all  the 
zed  that  bravery  and  fidelity  could  infpire,  though 
not  with  the  fuccefs  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  him,  had  he  been  at  liberty  to  form 
his  own  meafures,  and  to  lay  hold  of  thofe  advan- 
tages which,  whenever  his  own  diligence  had  pro- 
cured them,  the  delays  of  the  lords  juftices  com- 
pelled him  to  lofe  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  was 
forced  to  ftruggle  with  numberlefs  calumnies, 
which  his  loyalty  to  the  king  probably  drew  upon 
him  ;  for,  at  this  time,  the  prevailing  party  in 
England  began  to  fet  their  fovereign  at  open  de- 
fiance, and  to  charge  him,  amongft  other  attempts 
againft  the  conftitution  and  religion  of  the  nation, 
with  the  crime  of  having  encouraged  the  rebellion 
and  maflacre  of  Ireland. 

The  earl  of  Ormond,  however,  having  defeated 
the  rebels  at  Kilrulh,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by 
many  other  adions  as  a  general  and  fubjecl:,  the 
king,  iince  his  affairs  were  at  that  time  in  fuch  a 
fituation  that  he  had  nothing  but  honours  to  beftcw, 
thought  it  proper  to  diftuigaifh  him  by  a  higher 
2  title  $ 
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title  ;  and  therefore,  in  1642,  created  him  marquis 
of  Ormond. 

About  the  fame  time,  a  controverfy  between  him 
and  the  earl  ofLeicefler,  then  lord  lieutenant,  was 
decided  in  fuch  a  manner  as  gave  him  power  to  dif- 
pofe,  while  the  lord  lieutenant  was  abfent,  of  all 
the  pofts  that  fhould  become  vacant  in  the  army  : 
by  which  his  intereft  was  increafed,  and  his  autho- 
rity -confirmed  j  as  the  foldiers  had  no  means  of 
obtaining  preferment"  but  by  gaining  the  approba- 
tion of  their  general  :  but  this1  new  dignity  con- 
ferred no  ftrength,  and  he  v/as  only  expofed  to  the 
mortification  of  feeing  himfelf  unable  to  return  the 
regard  which  had  been  fhewn  him  by  his  matter, 
by  any  important  fervice ;  which  he  had  every  day 
lefs  hopes  of  eirecling,  as  the  parliament  declared 
more  openly  againft  the  king.  S  me  forces  were 
indeed  fent,  but  under  commanders  who  rather 
hindered  than  promoted  the  fuppreflion  of  the  re- 
bels ;  for,  by  plundering  all  indifcriminately,  they 
weakened  thofe  moft  who  were  leaft  able  to  bear 
new  lofles ;  by  difregarding  all  thofe  who  a&ed 
by  the  king's  authority,  they  deftroyed  the  union 
which  was  neceffary  to  fuccefs ;  and,  by  treating 
the  whole  kingdom  with  unreafonable  feverity,  they 
encouraged  the  opinion,  that  nothing  lefs  than  ex- 
tirpation was  intended  ;  and  therefore  added  to  the 
ardour  of  refentment,  the  fury  of  defpair. 

In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1643,  it  was  thought 
neceilary  to  fend  the  army  into  the  field,  and  an 
expedition  was  intended  for  the  conqueft  of  Rofe 
and  Wexford.  The  marquis  of  Ormond  fet  out 
therefore  with  his  forces.,  and  came  before  Rofe  on 
the  1 2th  of  March  j  and  would  foon  have  been  able 
to  take  it,  being  at  firft  but  weakly  garrifoned,  had 
not  the  juftices  neglected  to  fend  him,  not  only  am- 
munition, but  viSuals  for  his  foldiers  -t  all  which 
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being  to  be  tranfported  by  fea,  were  fo  negligently 
provided,  that  the  wind,  which  was  for  many  days 
favourable,  altered  before  the  veflel  was  ready  for 
the  voyage  ;  and  the  army,  inftead  of  annoying  the 
enemy,  had  no  care  fo  preffing  as  that  of  procuring 
bread  :  fo  that  in  thefe  circumihmces  it  was  found 
necefiary  to  draw  off  the  army  from  before  the  place, 
and  by  the  appearance  of  a  retreat,  to  induce  the 
enemy  to  fally  out,  and  come  to  an  engagement ; 
this  ftratagem  fucceeded,  and  the  rebel  army  was 
defeated  ;  and  the  marquis  being  mailer  of  the  open 
country  fupplied  his  army  with  plenty  of  provifions. 

But  the  diftrefs  and  poverty  of  the  army  was  the 
fame  after  the  victory  as  before  it ;  for,  though  the 
country  furnifhed  them  with  provifions  fufficient 
for  a  retreat,  yet,  being  naked  and  exhaufted,  it 
would  not  fupply  any  ftores.  for  a  longer  fupport, 
and  therefore  they  returned  to  Dublin,  where  they 
found  the  fame  diftrefs  ;  and  where  they  were  again 
to  reprefent,  to  remonitrate,  to  petition,  and  to 
ftarve.  The  juilices  were  unwilling  that  the  king 
fhould  receive  any  information  of  the  Hate  of  the 
nation,  or  of  the  army  ;  and  therefore  the  marquis 
of  Ormond,  who  was  not  equally  inclined  to  make 
his  fovereign  contemptible,  fent,  without  their 
concurrence,  fuch  a  narrative  as  was  concerted  by 
him  with  feveral  of  the  privy-council. 

This,  with  other  accounts  which  had  been  tranf- 
mitted,  had  fuch  an  effect,  that  Sir  William  Par- 
fons  was  at  length  removed  from  his  office  of  lord 
juftice,and  was  fucceeded  by  Sir  Henry  Tichbourne, 
who  had  more  affection  for  the  king's  fervice.  But 
the  change  of  one  of  the  governors,  though  it  might 
fct  the  marquis  free  from  fome  embarrafsments,  could 
contribute  very  little  to  the  fupport  of  the  army, 
whofe  neccffiues  grew  every  day  more  preffing,  and 
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whofe  hopes  of  relief  became  more  diftant ;  for  the 
Papifts  enlarged  their  quarters  on  every  fide. 

Diftrefs  thus  hourly  increafing,  and  the  enemy, 
though  they  were  often  driven  out  of  the  field,  yet 
returning  to  it  with  greater  numbers,  it  was  at 
length  thought  convenient  by  the  king,  that  a  cef- 
fation  of  arms  fhould  be  propofed  ;  and  a  commif- 
fion  to  treat  was  lent  to  the  marquis  of  Ormond, 
who  approved  of  the  meafure,  but  knew  not  how 
to  fet  it  on  foot  without  inconvenience  or  difgrace 
to  hi;  fovereign. 

It  was  neceilary,  to  the  king's  honour,  that  the 
firft  offer  fhould  be  made  by  the  rebels  ;  and  it  was 
likewife  proper,  that  the  council  fhould  own,  in 
fome  folemn  manner,  their  conviction  of  the  im- 
practicability of  eftablifhing  the  peace  of  the  na- 
tipn  by  any  other  means. 

In  order  to  procure  the  firft  overtures  from  the 
Irifh,  agents  were  employed  who,  after  long  deli- 
beration, prevailed  upon  them  to  propofe  a  ceiiation 
for  twelve  months;  and,  that  the  jufHces  might 
have  no  pretences  that  a  negotiation  of  fuch  im- 
portance was  fet  on  foot,  either  without  their  con- 
currence, or  in  cppofition  to  their  advice,  the 
marquis  firlt  demanded,  in  a  full  council,  Whether 
any  man  could  offer  a  propofal  more  honourable 
for  the  king,  or  more  advantageous  to  the  nation, 
than  that  of  a  ceffation  ?  None  had  any  thing  to 
offer,  *or  could  give  information  of  any  meafures 
that  had  a  probable  appearance  of  fuccefs ;  and 
therefore  a  cefiation  was  neceilarily  to  be  admitted 
as  the  only  refource  then  remaining.  The  marquis 
was  willing,  however,  that  no  poffibility  of  fufpi- 
cion  fhould  be  left,  that  might  fubject  this  part  of 
his  conduct  to  the  imputation  of  cowardice,  or  an 
inclination  to  gratify  the  rebels  by  conceflions 
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which  might  have  been  avoided  ;  and  therefore,  to 
put  a  ftop  for  ever  to  all  fuch  infmuations,  he  made 
an  offer,  That,  if  the  juftices  and  council,  who 
were  beft  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  ftate, 
could  procure  only  ten  thoufand  pounds,  half  in 
money,  and  half  in  ammunition  and  provifions,  he 
would  flill  profecute  the  war,  and  endeavour  to  en- 
large his  quarters. 

Upon  this  propofal,  the  mayor  of  Dublin,  and 
fome  of  the  moft  wealthy  citizens,  were  required 
to  attend,  and  confult  by  what  means  fuch  a  fupply 
could  be  procured:  but  they  declared  their  opinion, 
that  no  fuch  levy  could  be  made  ;  and,  that  the 
country  was  too  much  exhaufted  to  be  able  to  give 
any  further  afiiftance  for  its  own  prefervation.  The 
marquis  was  therefore  at  full  liberty  to  purfue  his 
own  meafures,  and  proceed  to  negotiate  aceflaton. 

The  rebels  were  fully  fenfible  of  their  own  fupe- 
riority,  and  were  therefore  not  ealtly  to  be  perfuad- 
ed  to  fuch  terms  as  it  was  lit  to  allow  them. 

About  this  time,  arrived  likewife  a  commifTioner 
from  the  pope,  with  a  fupply  of  money,  and  with 
ftores  of  war.  Thefe  added  great  weight  to  the  in- 
fluence which  his  holinefs  exerted  in  oppofing  the 
cefTation  :  but  there  were  in  the  army  of  the  Pjpifts, 
men  of  great  rank  and  reputation,  who  ftill  retained 
their  duty  to  the  king,  and  who  wifhed,  with  the 
utmpft  ardour,  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  defolations  of 
their  country.  Thefe  men  ftruggled  very  earneflly 
for  the  ceiFation,  and  by  their  means  it  was  at  lait 
concluded. 

The  articles  were  not  ratified  till  September;  and 
in  the  mean  time,  the  irifh  had  not  only  gathered 
in  the  harveft  almoft  without  interruption,  but  had 
frequently  adventured  by  night  into  the  Englifh 
quarters,  and  reaped  the  corn,  and  carried  it  away  : 
fo  that  the  only  juft  complaint  that  could  be  made 
againft  the  ceiTation,  was,  that  it  was  too  long  de- 
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layed  ;  but  that  delay  was  unavoidable,  where  fo 
many  men  of  different  interefts,  opinions,  and  in- 
clinations, were  to  be  confulted. 

This  cefTation,  however,  while  it  hurt  only  the 
Papitts,  whofe  union  it  broke,  and  whofe  ardour 
it  relaxed,  was  reprefented  b*  the  enemies  of  the 
marquis,  and  of  the  king,  as  an  unfeafonable  con- 
ceffion ;  and  loud  clamours  were  raifed,  as  if  the 
preteftant  intereft  had  been  betrayed,  and  the  nation 
given  up  by  treaty. 

Yet  thefe  complaints  had  no  weight  with  his  ma- 
jefty,  and  the  influence,  fidelity,  and  diligence  of 
the  marquis  ofOrmond  became  foconfpicuous,  that 
he  thought  it  neceflary  to  confer  upon  him  the  lieu- 
tenancy of  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  foon  afterwards 
received  the  fword  of  ftate,  and  entered  upon  his 
office ;  not,  indeed,  with  much  hope  of  ferving  his 
king,  or  of  remedying  many  of  the  diforders.  They 
had  proceeded  too  far  to  give  way  to  a  government 
which  was  without  any  force  to  (up  port  it;  which 
only  a  very  fmalldifln^tprofefled  toobey;  and  which 
had  no  advantage,  but  that  of  its  legality.  He  had 
therefore  this  only  comfort,  that,  tho'  he  could  not 
do  much,  he  could  yet  do  more  than  any  other  man ; 
and,  that  what  authority  was  yet  maintained  by  his 
fovereign  in  Ireland,  was  the  confequence  of  the 
reputation  and  influence  of  the  lieutenant. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  lieutenancy,  he  was  em- 
barrafled  with  many  difficulties.  He  was  to  endea- 
vour to  retain  all,  without  having  the  means  of  re- 
compenfmg  any ;  and  to  command  without  the  pow- 
er of  compulfion.  There  were  few  who  thought 
their  duty  of  fo  much  importance  as  to  be  prefera- 
ble to  their  intereft;  and  undoubtedly  many,  if  they 
were  inclined  to  the  right,  were,  in  the  diirra&ion 
of  oppofite  motives,  unable  to  determine  their  own 
choice. 

2  Ifl 
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In  the  midft  of  thefe  perplexing  difturbances,  it 
was  hoped  that  he  might  fend  fome  afliftance  to  the 
Royaliits ;  but  armies  could  not  be  enlifted,  nor 
tranfported,  without  pay  and  provifion;  and  he  was 
unprovided  with  money. 

The  Irifh,  during  the  ceflation,  by  which  fome 
defires  of  a  fixed  and  lading  peace  could  not  but  be 
excited,  fent  commiflioners  to  Oxford  to  treat  with 
the  king;  but,  at  firir.,  propofed  conditions  which 
could  not,  without  reproach,  be  made  the  founda- 
tion of  a  treaty  j  and  on  which ;  therefore,  no  con- 
ference was  allowed.  They  foon  difcovered  that 
they  had  required  more  than  could  be  granted  ;  and 
therefore,  in  a  few  days,  moderated  th^ir  demands, 
infixing  only  on  the  abrogation  of  the  pe;»J  laws 
againft  recufants ;  the  right  of  enjoying  pofts  and 
offices  in  the  government ;  the  exclufion  from  the 
parliament,  of  all  perfons  who  had  not  eftates  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  ;  and  a  general  acl:  of  oblivion, 
which  (hould  fecure  both  perlbn  and  eftate. 

To  thefe,  feveral  other  proportions  were  added, 
of  lefs  importance,  or  lefs  extenfive  in  their  confe- 
quences :  upon  which  the  treaty  of  peace  was  wholly 
referred  to  the  marquis  of  Orrnond,  who  was  more 
acquainted  than  the  court,  with  the  condition  of 
Ireland  ;  and  whofe  perfonal  influence  over  many  of 
the  commiflioners  might  enable  him  to  reafon  with, 
more  immediate  reference  to  their  particular  opinions 
and  defigns,  and  to  fug^efr.  motives  more  likely  to 
operate  upon  their  minds  than  general  arguments. 

In  fhort,  many  cogent  reafons  concurred  for 
throwing  the  burthen  of  this  treaty  upon  the  lord 
lieutenant;  but  moft  of  the  arguments  which  in- 
clined the  council  at  Oxford  to  chufe  him  for  the 
talk,  were  of  equal  weight  todetermine  him  againft 
the  undertaking;  therefore  he  intreated  the  kind's 
to  lay  down  the  fword,  that  the  direction 
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of  the  affairs  of  Ireland  might  be  committed  to  fome 
perfon  more  equal  to  the  burthen. 

But  before  any  anfwer  could  arrive  to  this  requeft, 
the  peace  was  concluded,  without  any  cojicefiions 
difadvantageous  to  the  proteftant  religion,  or  dero- 
gatory from  the  honour  of  the  king.  Upon  this  the 
marquis,  in  order  to  promote  the  king's  intereft, 
and  reconcile  the  confederate  Irifli,  marched  with 
a  fmall  force  to  Kilkenny,  where  he  was  received 
with  rcfpecl,  by  the  iupreme  council,  as  governor 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and  from  thence  he  proceeded  to 
the  remoter  parts  of  the  ifland  j  but  he  had  not  gone 
far  before  he  received  intelligence  of  a  dcfign  laid 
byO'Neil  to  furprize  him,  and  to  force  him  to  con- 
jent  to  a  new  peace  upon  other  terms.  O'Neil  was 
to  be  afliited  by  Prefton  ;  and  both  were  endeavour- 
ing, in  the  molt  fecrct  manner,  to  diredt  the  march 
of  their  forces,  fo  as  to  intercept  the  lieutenant  in 
his  progrefs. 

Of  this  dcfign  he  received  fuch  accounts  as  he 
could  notdiftruit,  and  therefore  returned  toDublin 
with  the  utmoft  caution  and  expedition  ;  his  waggons 
being  plundered  at  Kilkenny,  and  his  plate,  and 
other  things  of  value,  taken  away. 

The  pope's  nuncio  then  in  Ireland,  now  found 
himfelf  malrer  of  the  field  ;  and,  that  his  dcfigns 
might  be  no  longer  obftruclied,  he  led  his  army  to 
Kilkenny,  and  imprifphed  the  fupreme  council, 
•which  he  had  found  not  fufncientiy  difpofed  to  com- 
ply with  his  propofals. 

That  the  government  might  be  carried  on,  he 
fummoned  airafiembly  of  the  clergy,  who  imeiled 
themlllvcs  \v'rh  the  authority  which  they  hud  taken 
from  the  council,  and  adumed  the  unlimited  direc- 
tion of  temporal  as  well  as  fpiritual  affairs.  They 
were  now  at  the  hcightof  prosperity,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  extend  their  authority  to  the  utmoit  bounda- 
ries of  the  kingdom,  and  determined  to  put  an  end  to 

the 
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the  lieutenant's  authority,  they  ordered  their  forces 
to  befiege  Dublin. 

The  two  bodies  of  men  under  O'Neil  and  Pref- 
ton,  did  not  wholly  truft,  or  very  diligently  afiift 
each  other ;  and  there  was  fome  profpec't  of  a  treaty 
with  Prefton  for  a  union  with  the  lord-lieutenant 
againft  O'Neil ;  but  Prefton  was  fo  unfteady,  and 
thelrifh  confederates  had  fo  little  fidelity,  that  no- 
thing was  to  be  truftedto  their  honour  or  their  oaths; 
and  therefore  the  marquis  would  not  put  the  1  aft 
remains  of  the  proteftant  power  into  their  hands  j 
but  refolved  to  fullain  a  fiege  in  Dublin,  which  he 
hid  fortified  and  provided  as  well  as  he  could  ;  th# 
marchionefs  and  other  ladies  having,  to  encoirage 
the  workmen  and  inhabitants,  carried  baikets  e.i 
mould  to  form  the  trenches. 

But,  though  fortifications  might  be  built,  pro- 
vifions  could  not  be  procured  in  an  exhaufted  coun- 
try j  and  therefore  his  enemies,  who  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  diftrcfs,  had  nothing  more  to  do 
but  to  prevent  the  importation  of  fupplies,  and  this 
they  effected,  fo  that  he  muft  have  fubmitted  at  dlf- 
cretion,  if  he  had  not  delivered  up  the  city,  and 
his  commiflion  to  the  deputies  and  the  army  lent, 
from  the  parliament  of  England  ;  to  whom,  the 
king  had  informed  him,  that  he  defired  the  king- 
dom fhould,  when  it  could  be  kept  no  Lnger,  be 
refigned,  rather  than  to  the  Irifh. 

When  the  comminioners,  who  were  difpatchcd- 
to  treat  with  him  for  the  furrender  of  the  city,  and 
of  his  authority,  arrived  at  Dublin,  they  likewifc- 
w.re  inclined  to  impofe  fuch  conditions  upon  him, 
as  thediftrefs  to  which  they  law  him  reduced  might 
oblige  him  to  accept.  But  thefe  he  thought  incon- 
fiftent  with  his  honour  and  his  ciut),  and  therefore 
rejected  their  offers,  and  fuffered  them  to  depart 
without  any  agreement :  but  his  diftrefles  every  day 
I  3  increafing, 
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increafing,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  grow- 
ing  difcontented,  he  was  at  laft  conftrained  to  yield 
on  fuch  terms  as  he  could  obtain ,  and,  in  July, 
1647,  herefigned  his  authority,  and  departed  from 
the  kingdom  wnich  he  had  defended  with  fo  much 
fidelity,  and  governed  with  fo  much  wifdom. 

The  confederate  Irifh  durft  no  longer  continue  the 
fiege,  but  retired  when  the  new  garrifon  was  ad- 
mitted, and  returned  into  the  country,  where  it 
xvas  now  neceffary  for  them  to  unite  againft  a  more 
furious  and  potent  enemy. 

Thofe  that  had  adhered  to  the  king  and  the  mar- 
quis, were  now  without  any  advantage  from  their 
loyalty,  t>eing  equally  hated  and  fufpecied  on  every 
fide.  When  the  marquis  left  Dublin  in  this  for- 
lorn and  calamitous  condition,  he  could  not  for- 
bear declaring,  with  that  chearfulnefs  which  h^s 
been  ufually  known  to  accompany  great  minds, 
that  he  expected  fome  time  or  other,  to  return  in  a 
ftate  of  power  and  profperity  of  which  there  was  not, 
at  that  time,  any  profped: ;  for  the  king  was  in 
the  hands  of  his  mod  implacable  enemies,  all  his 
forces  were  fupprefled,  and  all  his  garrifons  furren- 
dered. 

The  marquis,  however,  whofe  ardour  for  the 
fervice  of  his  mafter  did  not  depend  upon  fortune, 
went  to  attend  him  at  Hampton-court. 

Here  the  marquis  was  admitted  to  that  confidence 
which  fidelity  fo  long  tried  might  juftly  expect  ; 
and,  when  he  offered  to  refign  the  lieutenancy,  in 
<which  he  had  been  able  to  elrecl:  fo  little,  was  told 
by  the  king,  that  he  fhould  keep  his  commifiion  to 
a  time  of  better  fortune;  for  that  no  other  Ihould 
have  the  fatisfaclion  of  enjoying  that  authority 
which  he  had  ufed  fo  well,  tho'  fo  unfuccefsfully. 

The  lord  lieutenamt  then  gave  him  an  account  of 
the  (late  of  Ireland,  and  of  his  own  conduct  in  a 
long  memorial. 
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He  had  now  the  fatisfaction  to  find  that  his  en- 
deavours, however  unprofperous,  were  well  accept- 
ed, and  that  he  (till  retained  the  favour  of  his  ib- 
vereign,  but  he  was  by  no  means  in  a  ftate  of  hap- 
pinefs  or  fafety  ;  for  he  was  not  only  afflicted  with 
the  misfortunes  of  his  mafter,  who  was  then  vifibly 
lofins;  the  little  influence  and  refpecl:  which  his  cha- 
ra&er  had  hitherto  enabled  him  to  retain,  even 
among  thofe  who  now  had  him  in  their  power ; 
but  he  was  likewife  himfelf  harrailed  with  perfonal 
difficulties  ;  the  debts  which  he  had  contracted  for 
the  public  fervice  being  now  demanded. 

Indeed  he  had,  by  his  capitulation,  fix  months 
to  liquidate  them ;  but  this  term  being  very  near 
expired,  he  made  his  apprehenfions  of  them  the 
pretext  for  going  off  privately  j  though  the  real 
motives  were  an  order  from  the  committee  at 
Derby-houfe,  dated  in  February,  1648,  requiring 
him  to  fend  them,  upon  his  parole  of  honour,  and 
under  his  own  hand,  an  affurncethat  he  would  not, 
during  his  lefidence  in  England,  do  any  thing  pre- 
judicial to  the  parliament ;  and  he  had  no  inclina- 
tion to  be  ferved  with  this  order.  He  was  alfo  fen* 
fjble  they  were  grown  jealous  of  him,  and  wanted 
a  pretence  to  feize  upon  his  perfon,  for  which  he 
had  been  advifed  a  warrant  was  actually  iflued. 

It  was  therefore  prudent  to  provide  for  his  fove- 
reign's  interefts,  by  fecuring  his  own  liberty  ;  and 
croffing  the  country  from  Aclon,  about  ten  miles 
diftant  from  Briftol,  where  he  had  fixed  his  refi- 
dence,  the  better  to  carry  on  the  correfpondence  he 
had  entered  into  with  the  lord  Inchiquin,  he  took: 
{hipping  at  Haftings,  in  Suffex,  landed  at  Diepe, 
and  went  to  pay  his  duty  to  the  queen  and  the 
prince  at  Paris ;  where  he  correfponded  with  the 
earls  of  Loudon,  Lauderdale,  and  Lanerick,  in 
Scotland,  by  the  means  of  Sir  John  Hamilton  ; 
and,  by  the  intervention  of  colonel  John  Barry,  he 
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kept  up,  in  Ireland,  the  correfpondence  he  had  be- 
fore fettled  with  lord  Inchiquin. 

The  marquis  had  not  been  long  at  Paris  before 
agents,  deputed  by  the  general  aifembly,  arrived 
there,  from  Ireland,  to  the  queen  and  the  prince, 
to  treat  of  a  peace,  as  the  only  expedient  to  favc  the 
kingdom.  The  marquis  was  confulted,  and  gave 
his  opinion  on  the  demands  they  brought,  and  the 
method  necefTary  to  be  followed  to  promote  his  ma- 
jetty's  intereft. 

The  marquis's  return  to  Ireland  being  judged 
the  only  method  that  could  be  taken  to  fave  the 
kingdom,  this  made  him  very  importunate  with  the 
French  court  for  the  neceflary  fupplies  ;  but  he 
was  long  delayed,  and,  at  length,  put  eft  with  fuch 
a  trifling  fum,  that  it  was  confumed  in  necefla- 
ries  for  the  voyage  and  the  fubfiftence  of  his  at- 
tendants before  he  could  get  his  difpatchcs  from 
St.  Germains  and  embark  for  Ireland.  However, 
he  arrived  in  that  kingdom,  where  he  was  impa- 
tiently expected  by  Inchiquin,  landing  at  Cork  in 
September,  1648,  with  no  more  than  thirty  French 
piitoles  for  his  military  chefr. 

The  marquis  had  now  no  power  but  from  the 
queen  and  the  prince  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
Iriih;  but  this,  however,  he  got  ratified  by  the  kirg, 
then  a  prifoner  in  thelfle  ofWight;  and  with  this 
ratification,  which  was  by  letter  only,  he  received 
)us  majefty's  commands  to  difobey  all  public  orders, 
which  he  fhouM  give  him,  while  under  reftraint. 

The  unitinglreland  in  his  majeity's  intereiis  was 
the  only  vifible  means  to  fave  his  life,  and  the  only 
propofed  end  of  the  marquis's  return  to  that  king- 
dom. With  this  view  he  published  a  declaration, 
in  O6lober,  in  which  he  mentions  his  having  deli- 
vered up  Dublin  to  the  parliament,  with  his  reafons 
&.r  fo  doing. 

The 
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The  marquis,  though  unaffifted,  entered  upon 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  confederates,  and,  after 
having,  with  indefatigable  zeal,  unwearied  dili- 
gence, labour,  and  exemplary,  fleady  loyalty,  fur- 
mounted  many  difficulties,  it  was  at  length  conclud- 
ed, a  few  days  before  the  death  of  Charles  I. 

His  next  care  was  to  proclaim  Charles  II.  in  all 
the  towns  which  remained  fubject  to  the  royal  au- 
thority ;  after  which  he  wrote  to  the  new  king,  then 
at  theHague,  earneftly  increating  him  toftrengthen 
his  interelr,  in  Ireland  by  his  prefence. 

His  majeity,  convinced  by  the  ftrength  of  his  ex- 
cellency's arguments,  refolved  upon  following  his 
advice,  and  palling  over  intolreland;  but  was  fruf- 
trated  in  his  deiignby  the  Scotch  commiflioners,  who 
werefent  from  the  convention  inScotland  to  him  in 
Holland,  and  by  the  deputies  of  the  ftates,  who 
warmly  efpoufed  their  caufe. 

The  marquis,  thus  left  alone  to  druggie  with  in- 
numerable difficulties,  was  not,  however,  difcou- 
raged  ;  his  fpirits  feemtd  to  rife  in  proportion  to  the 
difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  5  for,  with  a  fmali 
army,  without  money,  without  provilions,  but 
not  without  difgufts  among  themfelves,  notuuiicly 
toie  depended  upon,  and  at  the  fame  time  advlftd 
of  a  defign  to  aflafTmate  him,  he  meditated  a  deiip-n 
upon  Dublin,  which  might  have  been  eafiiy  carrier, 
had  others  been  equally  vigilant,  diligent,  and  zea- 
lous for  his  majeity's  service.  The  taking  of  this 
city  would  undoubtedly  have  occasioned  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  whole  kingdom. 

ButCromvvell  himfelf  arrived  at  Dublin  at  this 
juncture  with  a  powerful  army  and  well  provided 
with  money  and  provifions,  which  concurring  w  th 
the  death  ofO'Neile,  whom  he  had  brought  over 
to  the  king's  party,  obliged  the  marquis  toiaiie  me 
fit-ge,  and  the  king  being  gone  to  Scotland,  he  had 
no  longer  the  lead  hopes  of  fucvei*.  and  coni^uutnt- 
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ly  his  longer  ftay  in  Ireland  could  not  be  of  any  fer- 
vice  to  his  majefty's  intereft,  but  by  preventing  thef 
different  parties  from  making  terms  with  the  enemy^ 
or  by  covering  his  majefty's  defigns  to  attack  Eng- 
land with  a  Scottifh  army,  by  caufing  forne  diver- 
fion  in  Ireland. 

THefe  confiderations  were,  however^  fufEcient 
to  prevail  on  him  not  to  quit  the  kingdom  till  it 
was  abfolutely  irnpoflible  for  him  to  keep  it  in  obe- 
dience to  his  majefty.  His  laft  effort  for  the  king's 
fervice  was  the  calling  a  general  aifembly  at  Logh- 
reah,  in  which  he  acquainted  them  with  his  defign 
of  departing,  requiring  them  to  confider  on  the  moil 
probable  means  of  prefervmg  the  kingdom  from  ut- 
ter ruin;  and  now  having  obtained  the  king's  per- 
rniflion  to  >eave  the  kingdom,  he  embarked  fof 
France  and  landed  at  Perofe,  in  BaffeBretagne,  in 
January,  1651. 

The  marquis  afterwards  attended  his  majefty  at 
Paris,  till  the  treaty  between  the  court  of  France  and 
Cromwell  made  the  king's  departure  from  that  king- 
dom indifpenfibly  necefiary :  he  then  retired  with 
him  to  Bruges  in  Flanders,  where  a  treaty  being 
fet  on  foot  between  Charles  and  the  court  of  Spain  \ 
in  refentment  for  Cromwell's  taking  Jamaica  ;  it 
was  propofed  that  fome  perfon  of  credit  fhould  be 
fcnt  tq England  to  found  the  difpofitionof  the  peo- 
ple upon  the  fubjccl  of  the  reiteration,  which  was 
to  be  attempted  by  a  Spanifh  army. 

The  marquis,  in  this  exigence,  generoufly  offered 
to  go  to  England  in  difguife,  and  acl  in  the  man- 
ner that  fhouid  be  molt  conducive  to  his  majefty's 
mtereft,  either  as  a  chief  or  as  a  fubaltern  which 
was,  with  fome  reluctance,  accepted  by  the  king. 
He  accordingly  went  toEngland,  but  foon  was  con- 
vinced, that  all  hopes  from  the  cavaliers  were  built 
upon  a  fandy  foundation. 

The 
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1  The  king,  difgufted  with  the  Spanifh  minifters, 
fcon  after  withdrew  from  Bruffels  to  the  Hague. 
And  here,  the  marquis,  to  forward  his  royal  maf- 
ter's  intereft,  which  he  hoped  by  thefe  means  to 
ftrengthen,  confented  to  a  marriage  between  hisfon 
Thomas,  earl  of  Oflbry,  and  Emilia,  daughter  of 
Lewis  ofNaflau,  lord  of  Beverweert,  natural  fon 
of  Maurice,  prince  of  Orange.  The  marquis  of 
Ormond  remained  in  Holland  with  the  king,  and 
came  toEngland  with  him  at  the  refloration,  when 
he  was  fworn  a  member  of  the  privy-council,  made 
lord  fteward  of  the  houihold,  lord-lieutenant  ofSo- 
merfetfhire;  high-fteward  of  Weftminfter,  King- 
fton,  and  Briftol  ;  and  was  reftored  to  his  dignity 
of  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Dublin. 

His  majefty  gave  back  to  him  the  county  ofTip- 
perary,  together  with  the  fame  privileges  which  his 
family  had,  for  fome  centuries,  enjoyed.  He  wasy 
after  this,  created  earl  of  Brecknock,  and  baron  of 
Lanthony,  in  England ;  and,  by  a 3.  of  parliament, 
reftored  to  his  whole  eftate. 

Soon  after  the  reftoration,  he  found  means  to  da 
a  confiderab'e  and  acceptable  fervicc  to  the  Englifh 
families  in  Ireland,  by  preventing  the  infertion  of 
fome  claufes  in  the  aci  of  indemnity,  which  muft 
have  proved  their  ruin. 

The  king,  in  confederation  of  the  marquis's  fer- 
vices,  made  him  very  liberal  grants;  and  -in  February 
1661,  he  was  joined  with  the  duke  of  Albermarle,, 
and  others,  in  acommifiion  to  determine  the  claims 
ufualiy  entered  at  coronations,  preparations  being 
at  that  time  making  for  the  king's.  In  March,  he 
was  created  duke  ofOrmond;  and,  about  that  time, 
being  alfo  made  lord  high  ileward  of  England,  he 
allifted  in  that  capacity  at  the  coronation. 

In  the  grand  affair  of  the  fettlement  of  Ireland, 
the  duke  was  inclined  to  do  all  poflible  fervice  to  the 
Irifh;  but,  as  they  not  only  rejected  his  advice,  but 
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even  traduced  his  chara&er,  he  refolved  not  to  in- 
termeddle in  that  affair,  and  his  name  appeared  not 
in  any  one  committee  to  which  it  was  referred,  till 
after  he  was  lord-1'ieutenant ;  which  employment 
he  accepted,  when  the  duke  of  Albermarle  had  de- 
clined it,  on  account  of  the  jarring  interelts  of  the 
different  parties.  It  was  the  duke  ofOrmond's  en- 
tire fubmiffion  to  the  will  of  his  mailer,  which  pre- 
vailed with  him  to  enter  upon  an  employment,  the 
inconveniencies  of  which  he  well  forefaw ;  for, 
he  fpeaking  of  it  to  a  friend,  faid,  "  Befides  many 
other  unplcafant  difficulties,  there  are  two  difadvan- 
tages  proper  to  me;  one  of  the  contending  parties 
believing  i  owe  them  more  kindnefs  and  protection 
than  I  can  find  myfelf  chargeable  with  ;  and  the 
others  fufpe£ting  I  retain  that  prejudice  to  them 
which  I  am  as  free  from.  This  temper  in  them  will 
be  attended  with  clamour  and  fcandal,  upon  my 
moft  equal  and  wary  deportment  " 

Four  days  after  the  duke  of  Ormond  was  declar- 
ed lord  lieutenant,  the  agents  of  the  parliament  of 
Ireland  had  an  audience  of  the  king ;  when  the  bi- 
fhop  of  Elphin,  in  the  name  of  the  lords,  exprelled 
their  joy  at  the  nomination  of  a  perfon  of  whom  his 
lordfhip  gave  the  higheft  encomiums,  and  under 
whofe  conduct,  he  faid,  the  kingdom  of  Ireland 
could  not  but  fpeedily  flourifh.  Sir  A.  Mervin,  in 
tne  name  of  the  commons,  alfo  gave  his  majefty 
thanksf  or  having  named  the  duke  to  be  lord  lieu- 
tenant ;  and  the  news  was  received  in  Ireland  with 
public  rejoicings. 

The  parliament  of  Ireland,  in  1662,  confidering 
the  great  k  fles  the  duke  had  fuiiained  by  his  Cervices 
to  the  crown,  and  the  ex  pence  which  his  grace  mult 
neceiiarily  fail  into,  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  his 
office,  made  him  aprefent  of  thirty  thoufand  pounds. 

The  king's  marriage  deferred  the  duke's  depar- 
ture iorirdund,  to  the  beginning  of  July,  when  he 
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fet  out  from  London,  and  arrived  inDublin  the  lat- 
ter end  of  that  month,  where  he  was  fplendidly 
received.  And  now  all  things  relating  to  the  go- 
vernment devolving  upon  him,  what  he  had  forefeen 
was  foon  verified ;  for,  though  he  a&ed  with  the 
itricleft  integrity  and  impartiality,  yet  he  could  not 
avoid  the  refentment  of  numbers,  who  applied  to 
him  for  what  he  could  not  grant  confiftent  with  his 
duty.  Whence  arofe  new  clamours,  and  his  ad- 
min iftration  was  not  only  rendered  uneafy  to  him, 
but  the  courfe  of  his  majefty's  affairs  was  interrupt- 
ed. 

An  aft  of  fettlement,  and  Come  others,  were  pafs- 
ed  in  September,  when  his  grace  made  an  excellent 
fpecch,  well  adapted  to  promote  a  mutual  confidence 
and  a  perfect  harmony,  between  the  king  and  his 
fubjects  j  which  the  two  houfes  defired  might  be 
printed. 

One  of  the  firfr.  things  to  which  the  duke  applied 
himfelf,  was  the  purging  the  army  by  difbanding 
the  difafTe&ed.  The  Exchequer  being  empty,  he 
paid  their  arrears  out  of  his  own  pocket,  as  it  was  a 
fervice  which  admitted  no  delay. 

The  republican  party  in  England,  who  meditated 
a  new  commonwealth,  flattered  themfelves  with  the 
affiftance  of  thefe  forces,  and  with  the  concurrence 
of  thePrefbyterians,  difcontented  by  the  acl;  of  uni- 
formity; and  the  refolution  of  the  parliament  to 
fupport  that  a£r.,  put  the  feclaries  upon  making  an 
iniurreclion,  hoping  flrength  from  Scotland,  but 
more  from  Ireland,  tofuppcrt  their  attempts.  Many 
of  the  Irifh  were,  by  the  court  of  claims,  to  be  re- 
poflefled  of  their  eftates;  which  making  the  foldiers 
adventurers,  every  one  for  himfelf,  by  the  fear  of  be- 
ing thruft  out  of  the  lands  they  enjoyed,  occafioned 
great  clamours  againit  the  proceedings  of  that  court, 
and  the  defigns  of  the  government;  and  foms  of  the 
moil  furious  fpirits  reviving  to  keep  by  the  fword 
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what  eftates  they  enjoyed,  readily  engaged  with  that 
party.  _ 

An  infurrecYion  was  intended,  a  confpiracy  form- 
ed, and  a  private  committee  appointed  for  conduit- 
ing  the  affair  ;  but  the  whole  was  difcovered  to  the 
duke.  Blood,  who  afterwards  ftole  the  crown  from 
the  jewel-office  in  the  tower,  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee. But,  notwitftanding  this  intelligence,  the 
duke  owed  his  prefervation  to  his  own  vigilance; 
for  the  day  pitched  upon  to  feize  him  and  furprize 
the  caftlewas  the  tenth  of  March,  of  which  he  had 
notice  ;  but  the  confpirators  altering  the  time,  and 
fixing  it  on  the  fifth,  his  informer  was  ignorant  ot 
the  change  till  near  the  hour  of  its defigned  execution. 
The  duke,  however,  was  on  his  guard  ;  of  which 
thetraitors having fome information,  theattempt  was 
not  made.  Some  of  themfled,  and  others  were  taken. 

In  the  year  1670,  the  duke's  unalterable  zeal  for 
his  majefty's  fervice,  induced  him  to  protect  the 
Irifh  Remonftrants.  Thefe  were  theCatholics  who 
oppofed  the  violences  of  the  pope's  nuncio  ;  but  the 
Anti-remonftrants  prevailing  by  the  fupport  of  the 
Englifh  miniitry,  that  which  the  duke  had  offered 
others,  was  the  ground  of  a  general  hatred  which 
thelrim  Roman-catholics  bore  to  his  grace. 

In  the  year  1677,  the  duke  ofOrmond  was  for 
the  third  time,  declared  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
He  was  received  by  the  univerfity  with  ail  poinble 
clemonlrrations  of  refpecl:  and  efteem  and  with  very 
great  ceremony  by  the  earl  of  Effex,  who  was  to 
refign  the  fword  to  him.  Soon  after  his  arrival, 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  hofpital  for  foldiers ; 
erected  Charles  fort,  to  fecure  the  harbour  of  Kin- 
fale  ;  and  employed  the  greateft  part  of  his  time  in 
detecting  frauds  in  the  revenue;  which,  as  alfo  the 
forces  ot  the  kingdom,  he  confiderably  augmented 
for  the  fecurity  thereof. 

His 
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His  majefty,  at  this  time  thinking  to  gain  over 
his  enemies,  took  the  method  to  make  them  more 
formidable,  by  putting  them  into  pofts  of  power? 
and  credit ;  to  which  end  he  defired  the  duke  to 
refign  his  poft  of  lord  fteward  of  the  houfhold.  The 
account  of  the  popifh  plot  being  fent  to  his  grace, 
with  its  extending  to  Ireland,  and  a  defign  upon  his 
own  life,  occafioncdhis  i filling  proclamations  necef- 
fary  for  the  fecurity  of  that  kingdom,  and  taking 
other  proper  methods  to  that  end.  Though  the  duke 
ufed  very  neceffary  precautions  to  prevent  the  threat- 
ened commotions,  yet  his  moderation  not  agreeing 
with  more  violent  tempers,  a  defign  of  atfaflinating 
his  grace  was  ftrongly  rumoured^  and  letters  to  that 
purpofe  dropt  in  the  ftreets,  in  hopes  that  his  own 
lecurity  might  puih  him  on  to  feverities  j  but  his 
firmnefs  of  mind  was  not  to  be  (haken  ;  and  he 
made  ufe  of  no  harfher  means  than  what  were  necef- 
fary, had  the  imaginary  danger  been  real ;  except 
againft  Tories,  or  common  robbers  and  murderers, 
in  the  perfons  of  their  relations,  who  protected  of 
concealed  them. 

The  'lord  Shaftefbury  (to  whofe  views  the  duke, 
in  retaining  the  government  of  Ireland  was  a  main 
obftacle)  in  afpeech  in  the  houfe of  peers,  infinuated 
that  his  grace  was  popimly  inclined.  This  attack 
from  him  made  the  duke's  friends  apprehend  farther 
defigns  againft  him,  and  give  hirn  their  advice  to 
come  to  England.  He  accordingly  Wrote  to  Mr. 
fecretary  Coventry  for  his  rnaiefty's  permiffion  j  but 
the  anfwer  his  majefty  gave,  was,  He  had  one  of 
his  kingdoms  in  good  hands,  and  was  refolved  to 
keep  it  fo.  It  was,  however  reported,  that  the  duke 
was  to  be  removed  ;  and  lord  Arlington  afked  his 
majefty,  If  fuch  a  [report  was  true  ?  he  anfwered, 
It  was  a  damned  lie;  and,  that  he  was  fatisfted  while 
he,  the  duke  ofOrmond,  was  there,  that  kingdom 
was  fafe. 

The 
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The  kins;,  convinced,  to  demonstration,  of  the 
defign  of  fetting  up  a  commonwealth  a  fecond  time, 
refolvmg  to  exert  himfelf,  would  have  brought  lord 
Shaftefbury  to  his  trial  ;  but  the  grand  jury  refufed 
to  find  the  bill  againft  the  ftrongeft  evidence. 

This  partiality  however,  anfwered  the  king's 
views,  by  opening  the  eyes  of  the  people ;  which 
was  fo  fatal  to  the  Republicans  that  they  could  ne- 
ver recover  the  blow.  His  majefty's  refolution  to 
ailert  his  authority,  extricated  him  out  of  all  his 
difficulties,  and  leilened  thofe  under  which  the  duke 
had  long  ftruggled  ;  for  as  the  ferment  abated  in 
England,  the  people's  minds  were  quieted  in  Ire- 
land; where,  all  being  hufhed  into  a  calm,  his  grace 
had  an  opportunity,  the  king  having  fent  for  him, 
to  come  to  England,  leaving  his  ion,  the  earl  of 
A  ran,  lord  deputy. 

He  received  the  compliments  of,  and  prefents 
from,  every  town  through  which  he  paifed  from 
Chefter  to  London  ;  into  which  he  was  ufhered  by 
a  great  number  of  perfons  of  diftincfcion.  In  his 
entry  he  was  at  ended  by  twenty  feven  coaches  and 
fix,  three  hundred  gentlemen  on  horfeback,  five  of 
the  king's  trumpets,  the  ferjeimt-trumpU,  and  a 
kettledrum.  At  court  he  met  with  an  affe&ionate 
reception  from  his  majeity,  and  was  immediately 
fworn  of  the  privy  council;  and  fo£>n  after  created 
an  Fnglifh  duke. 

The  kind's  affairs  being  fo  well  eftablifhed  in 
England,  that  there  was  not  any  neceffity  for  his 
.grace's  abfencc  from  his  government,  after  two  years 
itayat  court,  he  received  orders,  in  June,  to  return 
to  Ireland,  but  his  departure  was  retarded  till  Au- 
guft,  by  the  death  of  his  duchefs. 

No  fooner  had  he  left  London,  but  he  was  attack- 
ed on  fome  fuggeftions  from  colonel  Talbot;  who 
mads  fuch  a  report  to  the  king,  that  a  general  re- 
formation 
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formation  in  the  council,  magifh'acy,  and  army  of 
Ireland,  was  determined;  and  his  grace,  on  the 
fifth  of  September,  had  a  hint  from  Sir  Robert  South- 
well of  his  removal.  In  October,  the  king  inti- 
mated his  pleafure  on  this  head,  and  of  lord  Ro- 
chefter's  fucceeding  to  his  poft. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1684,  king  Charles  II. 
died;  and  the  duke,  four  days  after,  being  ferit  for, 
left  Dublin  to  proceed  to  England,  having  firft 
caufed  James  II.  to  be  proclaimed  ;  and,  as  order- 
ed, laid  down  his  office  ;  which  was  a  treatment  he 
had  little  reafon  to  expect,  and  an  indignity  the  late 
king  would  not  have  put  upon  him. 

He  fet  out  for  England,  and  on  the  road  met 
the  news  of  his  regiment  of  horfe  being  given  to 
colonel  Talbot;  but,  notwithstanding  thsfe  affronts 
from  court,  he  was,  when  near  London,  met  by 
numbers  of  coaches,  and  received  at  his  hcufe  by  a 
multitude  and  loud  acclamations.  He  was  contir 
nued  lord-fteward  of  the  houfhold,  and  at  the  coro- 
nation again  carried  the  crown. 

The  lord  Clarendon  fucceeded  to  the  lieutenancy 
cf  Ireland  ;  but,  after  a  year,  was  recalled  to  make 
way  for  colonel  Talbot,  created  earl  of  Tyrconnel, 
who  made  great  changes  both  in  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary eftabl  if  hment ;  and  the  duke  loft  his  regiment 
of  foot ;  though  he  kept  his  regiment  of  horfe, 
which  he  had  purchafed  fifty  years  before;  and  this 
was  the  only  military  employment  he  held. 

In  February,  1686,  the  duke  retired  for  fome 
weeks  to  Cornbury,  in  Oxfordfhire,  a  feat  lord  Cla- 
rendon had  lent  h,m  ;  and,  in  Auguft  he  attended 
his  majefty  in  his  progrefs  as  far  as  Biiitol  He  after 
this  withffood  the  rirfiTinitance  of  his  majcdy's  excr- 
ciiing  a  difpenfing  power  ;  and,  when  the  king  felt 
his  pulfe  on  the  defign  of  abolishing  the  penal  laws, 

he 
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he  found  him  unalterably  fteady  in  his  averfion  to 
what  he  forefaw  would  be  contrary  to  his  majefty's 
intereft,  though  it  might  flatter  his  inclinations. 

The  duke  being  laid  up  with  the  gout  at  Bad- 
minton, had  the  honour  of  twovifits  from  the  king, 
in  going  from  Bath  to  Chefler,  and  on  his  return. 
He  permitted  his  grace  to  retire,  and  difpenfed  with 
his  attendance  at  court,  as  lord-fteward  ;  from 
which  he  would  not  remove  him.  His  grace  remov- 
ed from  Badminton,  and  hired  a  feat  in  Dorfetfhire 
called  Kingfton-hall,  where  he  died  on  the  twenty- 
firft  of  July  1686,  and  on  the  fourth  of  Auguft, 
his  corpie  was  depofited  in  Weftminfter-abbey. 

*#*  Authorities.  Rapin's  Hiftory  of  England. 
Salmon's  Chronological  Hiftorian.  Leland's  Hift. 
of  Ireland.  Clarendon's  Hiftory  of  /he  great  Re- 
bellion, Biog.  Britannica. 


The  LIFE  of 

GEORGE  VILLIERS,  the  Younger, 

Second  Duke  of  BUCKINGHAM  of  that  Name. 

[A.  D.  1627,  to  1688.] 

THIS  accomplished  courtier  having  had  the 
chief  direction   of  public  affairs  for  a  fhort 
time  under  Charles  II.  intitles  him  to  a  place  in  the 

clafs 
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cfafs  of  public  characters  who  flourifhed  at  this  aera 
though  he  was  more  diftinguifhed  for  his  literary,, 
than  his  political  abilities;  and  if  it  would  not  have 
made  a  chafm  in  the  annals  of  this  reign,  he  might 
have  ranked  with  the  poets  in  the  fupplement. 

He'  was  the  fon  and  heir  of  that  unfortunate  ftatef- 
man  and  favourite,  the  firft  duke  of  Buckingham 
of  the  name,  whofe  life  the  reader  will  find  in  vol.  Ill* 
He  was  born  at  Wallingford-houfe  inWeftminfter, 
in  1627,  and  v/as  little  more  than  fixteen  months 
old,  when  his  father  was  afiaffinated :  "  from  whom, 
fays  Mr.  Brian  Fairfax,  one  of  the  writers  of  his 
life,  he  inherited  the  greateft  title,  as  he  did  from 
his  mother,  the  greateft  eftate  of  any  fubject  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  from  them  both,  fo  graceful  a  body,  as 
gave  luftre  to  the  ornaments  of  his  mind."  He  was 
educated  for  fomc  years  by  private  tutors  at  home* 
under  the  direction  of  the  duchefs  his  mother,  and 
at  a  proper  age,  he  was  fent  with  his  younger  bro- 
ther, lord  Francis  Villiers,  to  Trinity- college, 
Cambridge.  It  is  not  certain  how  long  he  remained 
at  the  Univerfity,  before  he  went  upon  his  travels 
into  foreign  parts ;  it  is  only  afcertained,  that  he. 
d'id  not  return  to  England  till  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  war,  when  he  and  his  brother  re- 
paired to  Charles  I.  at  Oxford,  and  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  foon  after,  by  their  zeal  and  activity  in 
the  royal  caufe,  particularly  in  ftorming  of  the 
clofe  atLitchfield  ;  for  which  the  parliament  feized 
on  their  eftates,  but  reftored  them  again  in  confi- 
deration  of  their  youth.  In  1648,  the  noble  youths 
appeared  again  in  arms  againft  the  parliament,  un- 
der the  ftandard  of  the  earl  ofPIolland,  and  general 
Fairfax  himfelf  being  fent  out  againft  the  earl,  en- 
gaged him  nearKingfton  inSurry,  and  lordFrancis, 
Villiers  having  his  horfe  (lain  under  him  in  -the 
action,  placed  himfelf  againft  an  oak  tree  in  the 

high 
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high  way,  where  he  valiantly  defended  himfelf  with 
his  fword,  fcorning  to  afk  quarter,  till  he  received 
nine  wounds  in  his  face  and  body,  and  th  us  gallantly 
fell  a  viclim  to  loyalty,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
age. 

The  duke  after  the  lofs  of  his  brother,  efcaped  with 
great  difficulty,  to  St.  Neot's  in  Huiitm2;donmire, 
as  did  the  earl  of  Holland,  who  w..s  there  taken  and 
beheaded.  The  next  morning,  the  duke  finding, 
that  the  houfe  wherein  he  lay  was  furrounded  and 
a  troop  of  hc-rfe  drawn  up  before  the  gate,  had  juft 
time  to  mount  himfejf  and  his  Servants,  and  then 
ordering  the  gates  to  be  thrown  open,  he  refoluteiy 
charged  the  enemy,  flew  the  commanding  officer, 
and  fought  his  way  through  the  corps  ;  after  which 
he  effected  his  efcapeto  the  fea  coalt,  and  found 
means  to  join  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  lay  in  the 
Downs  with  the  fhips  that  had  deferted  from  the 
earl  of  Warwick.  The  parliament  now  required 
him  to  furrender  in  the  fpace  of  forty  days,  which 
thedukerefuhng,  hiseftate  wasconfifcated,  amount- 
ing to  25000!.  per  annum.  After  this,  he  retired 
tollolland,  and  fubfifted  for  fome  time,  on  the  pro- 
duce of  the  fale  of  his  pictures  at  Antwerp,  which 
were  part  of  the  valuable  collection  purchafed  by 
his  father  in  Italy,  through  the  friendly  ailiftance 
of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  and  otherEnglifh  gentlemen, 
who  were. {ravelling,  or  refided  in  that  country  at 
the  time.  This  coftly  collection  adorned  York  houfe 
in  London,  to  the  admiration  of  all  men  of  judgment 
in  pictures  ;  and  they  were  fecretly  conveyed  to  the 
duke,  byJohnTraylman,  a  trufty  old  fervant,  who 
had  the  care  of  that  houfe. 

In  1651,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had 
attended  Charles  II.  in  his  expedition  to  Scotland, 
fought  by  his  fide  at  the  battle  of  Worcefter,  with 
fignal  bravery,  which  ought  to  be  remerrbered  to 

his 
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his  honour,  becaufe  he  had  taken  a  difguft  at  the 
king's  refufal  before  the  battle,  to  take  the  command 
of  the  army  from  the  Scottifli  general,  and  to  be- 
ftow  it  on  him,  alledging  that  it  would  not  be  con- 
fident with  the  dignity  of  a  britifn  peer  to  ?,St  under 
his  orders.     Far  otherwife  has  been  the  behaviour 
of  fomeEnglifh  officers  in  more  modern  times,  who 
rather  than  receive  the  orders  of  a  foreign  general, 
have  negle&ed  to  gain  a  complete  victory  over  the 
natural  enemies  of  their  country.    After  the  lofs  of 
the  day,  the  duke   had  the  good  fortune  once  more 
to  efcape  from  the  enemy,  too  bufily  engaged  in  the 
plunder  of  the  royal  camp,  in  the  difguiie  of  a  la- 
bourer, and  after  various  diftrefsful   adventures  in 
the  north  of  England,  to  get  fafe  to  London,  and 
from  thence  to  Holland,  where  he  was  at  firit  mif- 
taken  for  the  king,  who  foon   after  with  ftill  more 
difficulty  got  toFrance,  where  the  duke  joined  him. 
Charles,  in  recompence  for  his  faithful  fervices, 
had  made  the  duke  a  knight  of  the  garter,  and  he 
was  always  glad  to  fee  him  at  court,  but  the  duke 
faw  no  great  profpedt  of  promotion,  in  cafe  of  a  rei- 
teration, for  the  earl  of  Clarendon  and  fome  other 
perions  of  diftin&ion  about  the  king,  had  conceived 
a  great  diflike  to  him;  he  therefore  about  this  time, 
took  fome  very  extraordinary  fteps,  which  alarmed 
the  cavaliers.   He  entered  himfelf  a  volunteer  in  the 
French  army,  and  greatly  fignalized  himfelf  at  the 
fieges   of  Arras  and  Valenciennes  ;    and  his  military 
reputation   being  now  thoroughly  eftablifhed,  his 
conduct  being  high! yex tolled  by  theFrench  officers, 
the  next  thing  he  did,  was  to  go  over  privately  to 
England,  xvhrre  he   paid   his   addreiTes  to  general 
Fairfax's  daughter,  whom  he  married  with  her  fa- 
ther's confent.     Though  this  was  a  match  of  inte- 
reir,  th?  parliament  having  given  the  greateft  part 

of 
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of  the  duke's  eftate  to  Fairfax,  yet  it  was  confidered 
by  the  cavaliers  as  an  open  defertion  of  the  royal 
caufe  :  yet  on  the  other  hand,  Cromwell  was  fo 
difpleafed  at  this  alliance,  that  he  fent  the  duke  to 
the  tower,  which  ib  provoked  the  general,  that  it 
occafioned  a  quarrel  between  him  and  the  protector, 
whofe  death  foon  after  put  an  end  to  the  conteft ; 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  however  remained  a  kind 
of  ftate  prifoner  atWindfor  caftle,  till  after  the  re- 
iignation  of  Richard  Cromwell,  when  he  was  fet  at 
liberty. 

Nothing  can  be  a  greater  proof  of  the  extraordi- 
nary addrefs  of  this  profefled  courtier,  than  his  mak- 
ing him  felt'  equally  acceptable  to  the  rigid,  devout 
Fairfax,  and  to  that  difiblute,  immoral  prince, 
Charles  Jl.  Upon  his  enlargement,  he  retired  to 
.his  father-in-law's  houfe  at  Appleton  :  where  the 
old  general,  then  lord  Fairfax,  received  him  with 
open  arms,  and  here  he  refided  with  his  wife,  till 
the  reftoration,  lord  Fairfax  continuing  to  be  highly 
pleafed  with  his  company,  and  with  his  conformity 
to  the  fober  regulations  of  his  family. 

Soon  after  the  reftoration,  the  duke's  whole  ef- 
tate  was  reftored  to  him,  which  enabled  him  to  ap- 
pear with  great  fplendour  at  the  coronation,  and  he 
rendered  himfelf  popular  by  his  hofp'itality ;  but  be- 
ing obliged  to  give  entertainment  to  feveral  young 
French  noblemen,  in  return  for  the  civilities  he  had 
received  in  France,  they  induced  him  to  game,  and 
he  had  fuch  bad  fuccefs,  that  his  eftate  would  foon 
have  been  coniiderably  diminifhed,  if  he  had  not 
taken  a  fudden  refolution  not  to  play  any  more, 
which  it  is  faid  he  adhered  to,  even  amidft  all  his 
other  c'iflipations,  ever  after. 

The  duke's  advancement  at  court  after  the  refto- 
ration, was  impeded  as  much  as  pofiible,  by  the  earl 
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of  Clarendon,  and  the  duke  of  Ormond,  his  fwora 
foes  ;  at  firlt  he  was  only  made  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  bedchamber, and  fwornofthe  privy  council;  he 
then  got  the  appointment  of  lord  leutenant  of  York- 
fhire,  and  at  length  that  of  mailer  of  the  horfe.  But 
it  does  not  appear,  that  he  had  any  diftinguifhed  abi- 
lities as  a  politician;  on  the  contrary  it  is  faid,  that 
he  had  neither  wifdom,  prudence  nor  fteadinefs,  and 
that  he  could  not  poflibly  have  been  of  the  leaft  fer- 
vice  to  any  court,  but  that  of  Charles  II.  in  which 
humour,  'buffoonery,  obfcenity  and  immorality, 
were  the  characterises  of  the  monarch  and  his  chief 
favourites.  Buckingham  pofiefled  the  talent  of  mi- 
mickry  in  a  high  degree,  and  that  firlt  of  debauchees 
Rochefter  joining  his  pernicious  talents  to  thofe  of 
the  duke,  thefe  infeparable  companions  cheated  the 
kingofhismoft  grave  and  able  counfellors  and  fer- 
vants.  But  both  of  them  at  times,  though  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  grew  mifchievous  as  well  as  witty,  and 
incurred  the  king's  difpleafure.  Rochefter's  tricks 
were  of  too  low  and  trivial  a  nature  to  be  recorded 
in  hiRory,  they  occupy  a  fitter  place  at  the  head  of 
his  obfcene  poems  ;  but  the  duke  of  Buckingham's 
mifcondu6l  was  of  a  public  nature,  and  if  probably 
inquired  into,  would  probably  have  been  found  to' 
be  no  lefs  than  treafon  to  his  king  and  country.  For 
he  was  accufed  of  maintaining  a  fecret  correfpon- 
dence  with  the  French;  and  likewiie  with  clifaffecl:- 
ed  and  difcontented  perfons,  to  whom  he  wrote  let- 
ters which  had  a  tendency  to  excite  fedition,  and 
this  being  difcovcred,  and  laid  before  the  king  in 
council  in  1666,  he  withdrew  from  court,  and 
thereupon  he  was  difmifTed  from  all  hisemployments. 
The  ferjeant  at  arms  was  likewife  fent  to  his  houfe 
to  take  him  into  cuftody,  but  he  defended  it  by 
force,  till  he  found  means  to  efcape :  upon  which 
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a  proclamation  was  iflued,  requiring  him  to  furren- 
der  by  a  certain  day,  but  he  lay  concealed  above  a 
year,  till  he  had  felt  the  pulfe  of  the  good-natured 
king  by  the  agency  of  his  friends  and  fpies^  and 
then  upon  his  fubmiflion,  the  charge  of  treafon  was 
dropped,  he  was  reftored  to  his  place  at  the  council 
board,  and  to  his  office  of  lord  of  the  bed  chamber, 
and  from  this  time  gained  fuch  an  afcendancy  over 
the  king,  that  he  made  him  his  chief  confident,  and 
at  his  irrigation,  removed  the  lord  chancellor  Cla- 
rendon. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  now  took  the  lead  in 
adminiilration,  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  cabinet 
council  {tiled  the  CABAL,  which  was  formed  in 
1670.  The  fame  year  he  went  ambafiador  to  France, 
in  order  to  break  the  triple  alliance^  which  had  been 
the  boalt  of  Sir  William  Temple,  (fee  his  life  in 
vol.  V.)  Anthony  Wood  fays,  that  his  perfon  and 
his  errand  were  fo  acceptable  to  the  French  king, 
that  he  entertained  him  very  nobly  for  feveral  days 
together,  and  gave  him  a  fwcrd  and  belt  fct  with 
diamonds,  to  the  value  of  40000  piftolcs ;  and  a 
French  hiftorian,  Monf.  deVcrvilie,  aflures  us,  that 
<c  the  molt  chrillian  king  fliewed  him  greater  re- 
fpect  than  ever  any  foreign  ambafikdor  had  been 
known  to  receive,  as  he  knew  him  to  be  un  bomme 
dc  pfaijir,  he  entertained  him  accordingly,;  nothing 
fays  he,  could  bu-  fowelcometo  thecourt  of  Verfailles 
as  the  bufinef  he  came  about;  for  which  reafon  a 
regale  was  prepared  for  him,  that  might  have  befit- 
ted the  magnificence  of  the  Roman  emperors,  when 
Rome  flourished  in  its  utmolt  grandeur."  But  no- 
thing could  be  more  unpopular  in  England  than 
this  embafly,  which  v/as  calculated  to  ruin  the 
Dutch,  and  to  deiiroy  the  proteftant  intereft  in  Eu- 
rope :  fo  that  the  duke  was  very  differently  received 
upon  his  return  home,  and  his  enemies  being  loud 
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in  their  complaints  againft  him,  he  is  ftrongly  fuf- 
pe&ed  of  a  bafe  attempt  to  take  off  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond  his  old  adverfary,  by  encouragingBiood,  the 
villain  who  afterwards  ftole  the  crown  from  the 
Tower,  in  his  aiTault  upon  Ormond,  who  was  taken 
out  of  his  coach  in  St.  James's  ftreet,  by  Blood,  and 
his  aiibciates,  and  dragged  beyond  Devonfhire 
houfe  in  Picadilly,  before  he  was  refcued  $  their 
defign  was  to  have  carried  him  to  Tyburn,  arid  to 
have  hanged  him  on  the  gallows.  The  earl  of  Of- 
fory,  the  duke  of  Ormond's  fon  it  is  laid,  was  fo 
convinced  ofBuckingham's  guilt,  that  in  the  king's 
prefence,  he  told  the  duke,  if  his  father  fhould  come 
to  an  untimely  end,  he  fhould  coniider  him  as  the 
author,  and  moft  alTuredly  would  piftol  him,  even 
if  he  ftood  behind  the  king's  chair. 

In  1671,  the  duke  was  installed  chancellor  of 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford;  and  the  fame  year,  his 
celebrated  comedy,  intitled  THE  REHEARSAL, 
was  firft  brought  upon  the  rtage.  The  uncommon 
applaufe  with  which  it  was  received,  appears  to  have 
been  due  to  the  merit  of  the  piece,  though  it  was 
by  many  at  the  time,  afcribed  to  the  high  rank  of 
the  author,  fince  it  has  conitantly  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  public,  and  when  the  principal  cha- 
racter is  well  filled,  always  draws  together  crouded 
audiences.  Indeed,  theRehearfal  is  juftly  confider- 
ed  as  a  molt  perfect  piece,  and  as  lord  Shaftcfburv 
obferve?,  is  the  ftandard  of  true  comic  ridicule.  The 
foibles  and  partialities  of  poits,  efpecially  in  th-e 
dramatic  walk,  are  finely  Jfatiri fed,  butMr.  Drydcn, 
who  was  principally  aimed  at,  coulcl  never  forgive 
the  duke,  and  he  has  returned  the  compliment,  by 
a  moft  bitter  fatire,  in  the  character  of  Zimri,  drawn 
for  the  duke,  in  his  poem  of  Abfalom  and  Achito- 
phel. 

The  only  account  we  have  of  the  duke's  con- 
tuc~t  in  .    blic  eftairs  this  y  ar  is,  that  he  was  an 
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advifer  of  the  declaration  of  indulgence,  by  which 
the  penal  laws  againft  difienters  from  the  church  of 
England  were  fufpended,  The  following  year,  he 
was  joined  in  a  fecret  commifTion  with  the  Jords  Ar- 
lington and  HallifaxtoLouis  XIV.  then  atUtrecht, 
to  concert  meafures  with  that  monarch  for  carrying 
on  a  fecond  war  againft  the  Dutch  ;  but  as  foon  as 
the  parliament  met  in  1673,  a  complaint  was  ex- 
hibited againft  him  in  the  houfe  of  commons  for 
the  {hare  he  had  had  in  the  late  mal-adminiftration 
of  public  affairs  ;  upon  which  he  laid  the  blame  of 
the  dutch  war  upon  lord  Arlington,  who  was  there- 
upon impeached,  and  he  vindicated  himfelf  fo  ably 
in  a  long  fpeech  before  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  houfe  of  commons,  that  the  profecution  againft 
him  was  laid  afide.  From  this  time,  the  duke  loft 
all  favour  at  court,  and  began  openly  to  oppofe  the 
meafures  of  adminiftration.  In  1675,  he  brought 
a  bill  into  the  houfe  of  lords  for  tolerating  the  diifen- 
ters,  and  he  was  one  of  the  managers  for  the  houfe 
of  lords  in  the  famous  conference  they  held  that  year 
with  the  commons,  refpecling  the  jurifdiclion  of 
the  upper  houfe,  in  the  cafe  of  Dr.  Shirley's  appeal 
from  the  court  of  chancery  againft  Sir  JohnFagg  a 
member  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  which  appeal 
the  commons  had  fo  highly  refented,  that  they  or- 
dered Dr.  Shirley  to  be  taken  into  cuftody.  The 
debates  at  this  conference  ran  fohigh,  that  the  king 
apprehenfive  of  the  confequences  of  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  two  houfes,  prorogued  the  parliament  to 
a  term  exceeding  twelve  months,  and  thence  called, 
the  long  prorogation.  When  ihis  parliament  met 
again,  in  February  1677,  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
rna.de  a  florid  fpeech,  as  foon  as  the  king  had  left 
the  houfe,  tending  to  fhew  that  his  majefty  had 
gone  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  royal  prerogative  in 
the  late  prorogation  j  that  the  parliament  then  aflem- 
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bled  had  no  right  to  fit,  being  in  fa&  diffolved,  and 
that  a  new  parliament  ought  to  be  called  according 
to  law  ;  he  was  feconded  in  this  declaration  by  the 
lords  Shaftefbury,  Salifbury,  and  Wharton,  and 
as  they  defended  their  affertion  the  next  day  by; 
ftrong  arguments  from  law  and  reafon,  it  was  moved 
by  the  lords  in  adminiftration,  that  they  fhould  be 
committed  to  the  Tower,  which  being  carried  by  a 
majority,  they  were  accordingly  fent  to  that  ftate 
prifon,  where  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury  was  confined 
upwards  of  a  year,  but  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and 
the  other  lords,  upon  making  their  fubmiffion,  in  a 
petition  to  the  king  were  foon  releafed.  Yet  this 
did  not  prevent  the  duke's  future,  vigorous  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  earl  of  Danby's  meafures,  who  was  then 
at  the  head  of  the  treafury,  and  deemed  the  prime 
minifter  j  in  this  view  upon  the  difcovery  of  the 
popifh  plot  by  Dr.  Tongue  and  Titus  Gates,  he 
was  zealous  in  the  profecution  of  the  accufed,  and 
became  greatly  inftrumental  to  the  impeachment  of 
the  earl  of Danby,  who  efcaped  further  punifhment, 
by  pleading  the  king's  pardon  ;  helikewife  attempt- 
ed the  removal  of  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  by  ufmg 
his  intereft  in  the  houfe  of  commons  to  procure  an 
addrefs  to  the  king  for  that  purpofe,  but  he  failed 
in  this  defign,  for  the  king  refufed  to  gratify  the 
commons,  and  even  took  upon  himfelf  the  vindi- 
cation of  Lauderdale,  who  had  the  chief  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  Scotland  during  the  greateft 
part  of  this  reign. 

Though  the  tory  miniftry  was  difcarded,  in 
1679,  and  a  new  one  formed  confuting  of  a  med- 
ley of  both  parties,  in  which  lord  Shaftefbury  was 
included,  yet  Buckingham  had  given  the  king  fo 
much  perional  offence,  by  fpeaking  of  his  majefty 
with  the  utmoft  contempt  in  all  companies,  that 
all  the  intereft  of  his  friends  proved  ineffectual  to 
K  ^  reftore 
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reftore  him  to  any  employment  about  the  court ; 
and  it  is  moft  prohable  that  from  this  time,  he  gave 
a  loofe  to  difiipation,  and  lived  upon  his  eftate  (the 
greatefr,  part  of  which  he  fpent  before  he  died)  with- 
out interfering  with  public  affairs  ;  for  we  have  no 
further  account  of  him  as  a  public  character,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  But  the  following  parti- 
culars of  his  latter  days  are  related  by  Mr.  Fairfax. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  king,  he  went  into  the  coun- 
try to  his  manor  feat  at  Helmcfley  in  Yorkfhire. 
There  he  pafTed  his  time  in  hunting  and  entertain- 
ing his  friends,  which  he  did  a  fortnight  before  his 
death  as  pleafantly  and  hofpitably  as  ever  he  had 
done.  He  took  cold  one  day  after  fox-hunting  by 
fitting  on  the  ground,  which  brought  on  an  ague 
and  fever  of  which  he  died,  after  three  days  fick- 
nefs,  at  a  tenant's  houfe,  on  Kirby-moor  fide,  a 
lordfhipofhisown,  near  Helmefley  in  the  year  1688. 
Anthony  Wood  fays,  that  he  dred  at  his  houfe  in 
Yorkfhire;  but  the  circumftance  of  his  fitting  upon 
the  cold  ground,  when  warm  with  thechace,  ren- 
ders it  highly  probable,  that  he  was  fuddenly  taken 
ill,  and  carried  to  his  tenant's  houfe,  which  might 
be  an  inn,  and  thus  we  may  account  for  the  pa- 
thetic reflections  on  his  death  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing elegant  lines  of  Mr.  Pope  : 

Behold  what  bleflin2;s  wealth  to  life  can  lend  ! 
And  fee,  what  comfort  it  dfFords  our  end. 
In  the  worft  inn's  worft  room,  with  mat  half-hung 
The  floors  of  plaiiler,  and  the  walls  of  dung, 
On  once  a  flock-bed,  but  repair'd  with  ftraw, 
With  tape- tied  curtains,  never  meant  to  draw, 
The  George  and  Garter  dangling  from  that  bed, 
Where  tawdry  yellow  ftruvewith  dirty  red, 
Gre.it  Filli'trrs  lies,  alr.s  I  how  changed  from  him, 
1  hat  life  of  pleafure,  and  that  fcul  of  whim  ! 

2  G  illant 
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Gallant  and  gay,  in  Cliveden's  proud  alcove, 

The  bower  of  wanton  Shrew/bury  and  love ; 

Or  juft  as  gay  at  council,  in  a  ring, 

Of  mimick'd  itatefmen,  and  their  merry  king, 

No  wit  to  flatter  left,  of  all  his  itore  ! 

No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more. 

There,  victor  of  his  health,  of  fortune,  friends, 

And  fame;  this  lord  of  ufelefs  thoufands  ends. 

Epiftle  on  the  ufe  of  riches,  v.  297. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham's  character  may  be 
collec-ted  from  the  accurate  fketch  of  it  drawn  by  the 
pencils  of  thofe  great  mafters  of  defcriptive  poetry, 
Dryden  and  Pope ;  and  though  the  former  was  his 
profeifed  enemy  on  account  of  the  Rehear fal,  yet 
.upon  a  comparifon  of  Zimri  with  bifhop  Burnct's 
-account  of  the  duke,  the  picture  does  not  feem  to 
be  greatly  overcharged.  His  grace  had  no  children 
by  his  duchefs,  fo  that  in  him  the  title,  in  the  fa- 
mily of  Witters  became  extinct,  it  was  afterwards 
tranferred  to  th^t  of  Sheffield. 

The  literary  abilities  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
have  entitled  him  to  rank  with  the  firft  of  the  minor 
britifh  poets.  His  dramatic  pieces,  bcfidesT/j^^- 
hearfal^  are,  The  Chances,  a  comedy,  altered  from 
Fletcher,  and  {till  occafionally  reprefented.  The 
Reft  duration^  or,  Right  will  take  place ^  a  tra^i- come- 
dy. The  battle  o^Sedgmoo/-^  a  farce;  and.  The  Mili- 
tant Couple^  or,  The  bujband  may  thank  hlmfelf,  a 
fragment.  His  other  poetical  writings  coniift  of 
fmall  poems,  complimentary  and  fatirical.  One  is 
intitled,  The  loft  imftrefs,  a  complaint  againft  the 
countefs  of  Shrewfbury,  as  isfuppofed.  This  aban- 
doned woman  was  fo  loll  to  all  fenfe  of  honour, 
fhame,  cr  even  humanity,  that  fhe  is  charged  with 
having  excited  a  duel  between  the  duke  and  her  huf- 
K  3  band, 
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band,  in  which  the  duke  killed  the  earl,  and  it  is 
added,  that  ihe  riot  only  held  the  duke's  horfe  in 
the  difguife  of  a  page  while  the  duel  v/as  fought, 
but  afterwards  went  to  bed  with  him,  before  he 
had  changed  his  fhirt,  ftained  with  the  blood  of  her 
hufband. 

But  how  will  the  reader  be  aftonifhed  to  find  that 
fuch  a  profefled  debauchee  as  Buckingham  wrote 
alfo  fome  profe  compofitions  on  fcrious  fubjecSts, 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  the  pen  of  a  di- 
vine. Such  however  are,  his  "  fhort  difcourfe  upon 
the  realbnablenefs  of  mens  having  a  religion  or  wor- 
fhip  of  God,"  which  was  publifhed  about  three  years 
before  his  death,  and  palled  through  feveral  editions. 
His  "  EiTay  on  reafon  and  religion."  And,  ano- 
ther on  "  human  reafon."  Of  a  lefs  ferious  caft, 
but  containing  much  wit,  and  fomejuft,  though 
fevere  {tri&ures  on  the  romifh  religion,  is  his  ac- 
count of  a  conference  between  himfelf  and  father 
Fitzgerald,  whom  king  James  fent  to  him,  during 
a  fit  of  illnefs  to  convert  him  to  the  romifh  church. 
Several  of  his  fpeeches  in  parliament  have  likewife 
been  publifned,  which  together  with  moft  of  the 
above  mentioned  traces  and  poems  were  printed  in 
a  mifcellany,  under  the  title  of  the  works  of  his 
grace  George  Villiers,  late  duke  of  Buckingham. 
London  1715.  2  volumes  oclavo.  They  contain 
however,  various  poems  and  fpeeches  of  other  emi- 
nent pcrfons. 

*.,.*  Authorities.  Wood's  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  2. 
Memoirs  of  the  life  of  G.  Villkrs,  duke  of  Bucking-- 
ham, by  Mr.  Brian  Fairfax,  Lond.  410.  1758. 
Bifliop  Burners  hiih  of  his  own  times.  Biog.  3rit- 
tannica. 
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The  LIFE  of 

JOHN     S  E  L  D  E    N. 

[A.  D.   1584,   to    1654.  ] 


HIS  eminent  lawyer  and  learned  critic  was 
defcended  from  a  good  family,  and  born  at 
Siiivinton  near  Terring  in  SufTex,  the  i6th  of  De- 
cember 2584.  He  was  educated  at  the  free-fchool 
in  Chichelter ;  and  at  fixteen  years  of  age,  was  fent 
to  Hart-Hall  in  Oxford,  where  he  continued  about 
three  years.  Then  he  entered  hirnfelf  of  ClifFord's- 
Inn,  London,  in  order  to  ftudy  the  law ;  and  about 
two  years  after  removed  to  the  Inner- Temple, 
where  he  foon  acquired  a  great  reputation  by  his 
learning.  His  -firit  friendfhips  were  with  Sir  Ro- 
bert Cotton,  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  Camden,  and 
Ufher,  all  of  them  learned  in  antiquities  >  which 
was  alfo  Mr  Selden's  favourite  object.  In  1610, 
he  began  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  by  publications  in 
this  way,  and  put  out  two  pieces  that  year  ;  "  Jani 
Anglorum  facies  altera,  and  Duello,  or  the  origi- 
nal of  fingle  combat."  In  1612,  he  publifhed 
notes  and  ill  nitrations  on  the  firit  eighteen  fongs 
in  Michael  Drayton's  Poly-Olbion,  and  the  year 
after  wrote  verfes  in  Greek,  Latin  and  Engliih, 
upon  Browne's  Britannia's  Paftorals  j  which,  with 
K  4  divers 
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divers  poems  prefixed  to  the  works  of  other  authors, 
occaiioneJ  Sir  John  Suckling  to  give  him  a  place 
m  his  k*  Sefiion  of  the  Poets."  In  1614,  came  out 
his  "  Titles  .of  Honour,"  a  work  much  efteemed 
nt  home  and  abroad  ;  and  which,  "  as  to  what 
concerns  our  nobility  and  gentry,  jays  a  certain 
writer,  all  will  allow  ought  lirft  to  he  per u fed,  for 
the  gaining  a  general  notion  of  the  diftm&ions 
from  an  emperor  down  to  a  country. gentleman." 
In  1616,  he  publifhed  "  Notes  on  Fortcfcue  de 
legibus  Anglize  ;"  and  in  1617,  "  DC  Diis  Svris 
Syntagmata  Duo,"  which  was  reprinted  atLeydcn 
1629,  in  Svo.  by  Ludovicus  de  Dieu,  after  it  had 
been  revifcd  and  enlarged  by  Selden  himfelf. 

Mr.  Selden  was  not  then  above  three  and  thirty- 
years  of  age  ;  and  yet  he  had  (hewn  himfelf  a  great 
philologift,  antiquary,  herald,  and  linguiit :  and 
liis  name  was  fo  wonderfully  advanced,  not  only  at 
home,  but  in  foreign  countries,  that  he  was  actu- 
ally then  become,  v/hat  he  was  afterwards  ufually 
{tiled,  the  great  dictator  of  learning  to  the  Englifh 
nation.  In  1618,  when  he  was  in  his  thirty  fourth 
year,  his  "  Hiitory  of  Tithes,"  was  printed  in4to. 
In  the  preface  to  which,  he  reproaches  the  clergy 
with  ignorance  and  lazynefs,  with  having  nothing 
to  keep  up  their  credit,  but  beard,  title,  and  habit, 
their  ftudies  not  reaching  farther  than  the  brc 
the  poftils,  and  pclyanthca ;  in  the  work  itfelf  he 
endeavours  to  flicw,  that  tithts  are  not  due  under 
chrittianity  by  divine  riglr,  though  he  allows  the 
flvTuy's  title  to  them  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 
This  book  s;ave  great  offence  to  the  clergy,  and 
was  animadverted  on  by  feveral  writers ;  by  Dr. 
Richard  Montague,  afterwards  Biihop  of  Norwich, 
in  particular.  The  author  was  alfo  called,  not  in- 
dec\l  before  the  high  commiflion  court,  as  feme 
have  repreiented,  but  before  tome  lords  of  the  high 
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commiffion,  and  alfo  before  the  privy  council,  and 
obliged  to  make  a  fubmiflion  j  which  he  did  molt 
willingly  for  publiming  a  book,  which  againii  his 
intention  had  given  offence,  yet  without  recanting 
any  thing  contained  in  it,  which  he  never  did. 

In  1621,  king  James  I.  being  difpleafed  with  the 
parliament,  and  having  impritbned  leveral  members, 
whom  he  fufpected  or  oppoiing  his  meafures,  or- 
dered Mr.  Selden  lilcewile  to  be  committed  to  the 
cuftcdy  of  the  fhcriit  of  London  :  for,  though  he 
was  not  then  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
yet  he  had  been  lent  for  and  confulted  by  them, 
and  had  given  his  opinion  very  ftrongly  in  favour 
of  their  privileges,  in  oppoiltion  to  the  court.  How- 
ever, by  the  intereft  of  Andrews,  bifhop  of  \Vin- 
chelrcr,  he,  with  the  other  gentlemen,  was  fet  at 
liberty  in  five  weeks.  He  then  returned  to  his  ftu- 
dies,  and  wrote  and  published  learned  works,  as 
ufual.  In  1623,  he  was  chofen  a  bur^efs  for  Lan- 
caiicr  j  but  amidit  all  the  diviilons,  with  which  the 
nation  was  then  agitated,  kept  himiMf  perfectly 
neuter.  In  1625,  he  was  choten  again  for  Great 
Bed  win  in  Wilcihire  ;  and  in  this  fine  parliament 
of  king  Charles  I.  declared  b'u.  ..If  warmly  ao-ainil; 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  when  that  n  'bi^nian 
was  uppcached  in  i  w  of  the  managers 

of  the  articles  agairat  him. 

He  oppoud  the  court-pr::^-  the  three  following 

years  ;r  in   many  fpeeches.     The 

having   difiblvcd   the*   parliament  in   1628, 

s  of  the  houfe  of  connmons 

to  bo  committed  to  the  Tower.  klen,  be- 

ir.-^    i.c  of  this  number,  a  the  benent 

-,  and  refaild  to  ir.?.kc  .iry  fubmiffion  to 

the   ccarr  \vhich   he  was  removed   to  the 

j.rifon.     He  wio   rvleaild   the  latter 

not  appear  how  ; 

K  5  only, 
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only,  that  the  parliament  in  1646,  ordered  him 
5000!.  for  the  lofles  he  had  fuirninedon  that  occa- 
fion.  In  1650,  *he  was  again  committed  to  cui- 
tody,  wifh  the  earls  of  Bedford  and  Clare,  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  and  Mr.  St.  John,  being  accufed 
of  having  difperfed  a  libel,  intitled,  "  A  proportion 
for  his  majeiry's  fervice  to  bridle  the  impertinency 
of  parliaments  ;"  but  it  was  proved,  that  Sir  Ro- 
bert Dudley,  then  living  in  the  duke  of  Tufcany's 
dominions,  was  the  author.  All  thefe  various  im- 
prifonments  and  tumults  gave  no  interruption  to  his 
itudies;  but  he  proceeded,  in  his  old  way,  to  write 
and  publifh  books. 

King  James  had  ordered  Mr.  Selden  to  make 
collections  proper  to  fhew  the  right  of  the  crown 
of  England  to  the  dominion  of  the  Tea,  and  he  had 
engaged  in  the  work  ;  but  upon  the  affront,  he  had 
received  by  his  imprifonment,  laid  it  afide.  How- 
ever in  1634,  a  difputearifing  between  the  Englifh 
ancf  the  Dutch  concerning  the  herring-fifhery  upon 
the  Britifh  coafl,  and  Grotius  having  before  pub- 
lifhed  in  1609,  his  "MareLiberum  "  in  favour  of 
the  latter,  Mr.  Selden  was  prevailed  upon  by  arch- 
bifhop  Laud,  who,  though  he  did  not  love  his 
principles  in  church  and  ftate-afFairs,  yet  could  not 
help  revering  him  for  his  learning  and  manners,  to 
draw  up  his  "  MareClaufum  ;"  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly publilhed  in  1636.  This  book  recommended 
him  highly  to  the  favour  of  the  court,  and  he  might 
have  had  any  thing  he  would  ;  but  his  attachment 
to  his  books,  together  with  his  great  love  of  cafe, 
made  him  indifferent,  if  not  averfc,  to  pofts  and 
preferments.  In  1640,  he  publilhed,  "  De  Jure 
Naturali  &  Gentium  juxta  difciplmam  Hebraeo- 
rum,"  folio.  Mr,  PufFendorff  applauds  this  work 
highly ;  but  his  translator,  Barbeyrac,  obierves, 
with  regard  to  it,  "  that  befides  the  extreme  dif- 

order 
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order  and  obfcurity,  which  are  jufty  to  be  cenfured 
in  his  manner  of  writing,  he  does  not  derive  his 
principles  of  the  law  of  nature  from  the  pure  light 
of  reafon,  but  merely  from  the  feven  precepts  given 
to  Noah  ;  and  frequently  contents  himfelf  by  citing 
the  decifions  of  the  rabbins,  without  giving  him- 
felf the  trouble  to  examine,  whether  they  be  juit 
or  not."  Moniieur  Le'Clerc  fays,  "  that  in  this 
book  Mr.  Selden  has  only  copied  the  rabbins,  and 
fcarce  ever  reafons  at  all.  Flis  rabbinical  principles 
are  founded  upon  an  uncertain  Jewifh  tradition, 
namely,  that  God  gave  to  Noah  feven  precepts,  to 
be  obferved  by  all  mankind  :  which,  if  it  fhould  be 
denied,  the  Jews  would  find  a  difficulty  to  prove. 
Befides  his  ideas  are  very  imperfect  and  ernbar- 
rafTed."  There  is  certainly  feme  foundation  for 
this  ;  and  what  is  here  faid  concerning  this  parti- 
cular work,  may  be  more  or  lefs  applied  to  all  he 
wrote.  Mr.  Selden  had  a. great  memory  and  pro- 
digious learning;  and  thefe  had  oftentimes  the  fame 
erredt.  on  him,  as  they  have  always  on  men  of  lower 
abilities,  fuch  as  Dodwell  for  inflance  :  that  is, 
they  checked  and  impeded  the  ufe  of  his  reafoning 
faculty,  perplexed  and  embarraffed  his  ideas,  and 
crowded  his  writings  with  citations  and  authori- 
ties, to  fupply  the  place  of  fenfe  and  argument. 

The  fame  year,  1640,  he  was  chcffen  member  of 
parliament  for  the  univerfity  of  Oxford;  and  tho' 
he  was  a^ainft  the  court,  yet  in  1642,  the  king 
had  thoughts  of  taking  the  feal  from  the  lord  keeper 
Littleton,  and  giving  it  to  him.  The  lord  Claren- 
don tells  us,  that  the  lord  Falkland  and  himfelf, 
to  whom  his  majefty  referred  the  confideration  of 
that  affair,  "  did  not  doubt  of  Mr.  Selden's  affec- 
tion to  the  king ;"  but  withall  they  knew  him  fo 
well,  that  they  concluded  he  would  abfolutely  re- 
fufe  the  place,  if  it  were  offered  to  him.  "  He  was 
i  in 
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in  years,  continues  the  noble  hiftorian,  and  of  a  ten- 
der conititution  :   he  had  for  many  years  enjoyed  his 
eafe,    which  he  loved  ;  was  rich,  and  would  not 
have  made  a  journey  to  York?  or  have  lain  out  of 
his  own  bed,  for  any  preferment,  which  he  had  ne- 
ver affeded."     In  1643,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  lay  members  to  fit  in  the  afiembly  of  divines  at 
Weftminfler,    in    which  he    frequently  perplexed 
thofe  divines    with  great  learning:     and,    as  Mr. 
Whitelocke   relates,    "  fometimes  when  they  had 
cited  a  text  of  fcripture  to  prove  their  aflertion,  he 
would  tell  them,  perhaps  in  your  little  pocket  bibles 
with  gilt  leaves,  which  they  would  often  pull  out 
and  read,  the  translation  may  be  thus,  buttheGreek 
or  the  Hebrew  fignify  thus  and  thus  j  and  fo  would 
totally  filence  them." 

About  this  time  he  took  the  covenant ;  and  the 
ftroe  year,   1643,  was  by  the  parliament  appointed 
keeper  of  the  records   in  the  tower.     In  1644,  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  twelve  comroiHioners  of  the 
admiralty;  and  the  fame  year  was  nominated  to  the 
mafterfhip  of  Trinity  college  in  Cambridge,  which 
he  did  not  think  proper  to  accept.   About  this  time 
he  did  great  fervices  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  as 
appears  from  feveral  letters  written  to  him  by  that 
univerfity,  which  are  printed  :  and  indeed  he  never 
meant  to  dilierve  or  do  mifchief  to  any  perfon  or 
.party,  his  only  view  in  continuing  with  the  parlia- 
ment being  to  keep  himfejf  out  of  harm's  way,  and 
to   enjoy  as  much  eafe  as  he  could  in  very  uneafy 
and  troublefome  times.  He  never  concurred  in  any 
violent  meafures,    but  often  oppofed,  and   always 
difcountemmced  them.     Upon  the  publication   of 
\htEikcn  Bafdikc^  Cromwell  employed  all  his  inte- 
relt  to  engage  him  to  write  an  anfwer  to  that  book  ; 
but  he  abfolutely   refufed..      In  the  beginning  of 
16^4,  his  health  b-'gan  to  decline  j  and  he  died  on 
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the  3Oth  of  November  that  year,  in  White-Friars, 
at  the  houfe  of  Elizabeth,  countefs  of  Kent,  with 
whom  he  had  lived  fome  years  in  fuch  intimacy, 
that  they  were  reported  to  be  as  man  and  wife  ;  and 
Dr.Wilkins  fuppofes,  that  the  wealth,  which  Mr. 
Selden  left  at  his  death,  was  chiefly  owing  to  the 
generofity  of  that  countefs  :  but  there  is  no  good 
reafon  for  either  of  the  furmifes.  He  was  buried  in 
theTemple  church,  where  a  monument  was  erected 
to  him  j  and  archbimop  Ufher  preached  his  funeral 
fermon.  He  left  a  moft  valuable  and  curious  library 
to  his  executors,  Matthew  Hale,  John  Vaughan, 
and  Rowland  Jews,  Efquires ;  which  they  gene- 
roufly  would  have  beftowed  on  the  fociety  of  the 
Inner-Temple,  if  a  proper  place  had  been  provid- 
ed to  receive  it;  but  this  being  neglecled,  they  gave 
it  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 

Mr.  Selden's  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  civil  (ocie- 
ty,  and  his  fkill  in  Hebrew,  and  the  oriental  lan- 
guages procured  him  the  elteem  of  all  the  learned 
men  of'his  time  in  Europe,  and  even  the  celebrated 
Grotius,  with  a  generofity  uncommon  in  literary 
rivals,  ftiles  him,  "  the  glory  of  the  Englifh  na- 
tion." But  the  nobleft  teltimony  of  his  great  abili- 
ties, is  that  of  his  intimate  friend  the  earl  of  Claren- 
don, with  whofe  fketch  of  his  character,  we  fhall 
clofethefe  memoirs. 

Mr,  Selden  was  a  perfon,  fays  he,  whom  no  cha- 
racter can  flatter,  or  tranfmit  in  any  expreflions  equal 
to  his  merit  and  virtue.  He  was  of  fo  ftupendous 
learning  in  all  kinds,  and  in  all  languages,  as  may 
appear  from  his  excellent  and  tranfcendant  writings, 
that  a  man  would  have  thought  he  had  been  entirely 
converfant  among  books,  and  had  never  fpent  an 
hour,  but  in  reading  and  writing ;  yet  his  huma- 
nity, courtefy,  and  affability  was  fuch,  that  he 
would  have  been  thought  to  have  been  bred  in  the 
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bed  courts,  but  that  his  good  nature,  charity,  and 
delight  in  doing  good,  and  in  communicating  all 
he  knew,  exceeded  that  breeding.  His  {tile  in  all 
his  writings  feems  haiTn,  and  fometimes  obfcure ; 
which  is  not  wholly  to  be  imputed  to  the  abftrufe 
fubjecls,  of  which  he  commonly  treated,  out  of 
the  paths  trod  by  other  men,  but  to  a  little  under- 
valuing the  beauty  of  a  ftile,  and  too  much  pro- 
penfity  to  the  language  of  antiquity:  but  in  his  con- 
verfation  he  was  the  moft  clear  difcourfer,  and  had 
the  bed  faculty  in  making  hard  things  eafy,  and 
prefenting  them  to  the  underftanding,  of  any  man 
that  hath  been  known. 

His  works  were  collected  by  Dr.  David  Wilkins, 
and  printed  atLondon  in  three  volumes  folio,  1726. 
Thetwofirft  volumes  contain  his  latin  works,  and 
the  third,  his  Englifh.  The  editor  has  prefixed  a 
long  life  of  the  author,  and  added  feveral  pieces  ne- 
ver before  published  ;  particularly  letters,  poems, 
&c. 

^*^  Authorities.  Wood's  Athens  Oxon,  Life 
of  Selden,  by  Wilkins.  Nicholfon'sEnglifnHitto- 
rical  Library. 


The  LIFE   of 

DR.   WILLIAM  HARVEY. 

[  A.D.  1578,  to  1657.] 

THIS  celebrated  phyfician  was  the  eldeft  fon 
__     of  Thomas  Harvey,  a  gentleman  ofFolkftone 
in  Kent,  where  he  was  born  in  1578.  At  ten  years 
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of  age  h2  was  fent  to  the  grammar  fchool  at  Can- 
terbury; and  in  May  1593,  when  he  was  fome- 
what  turned  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  was  removed 
to  Gonvil  and  Caius  College,  in  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge,  Having  fpent  fix  years  in  this  Uni- 
verfity, in  the  ftudy  of  logic  and  natural  philofophy, 
as  a  proper  foundation  for  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  he 
travelled  abroad,  and  went  to  Padua  in  Italy,  where 
he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  famous  P'abricius  of 
Aquapendente  on  anatomy,  of  -Minodans  on  phar- 
macy, and  of  CaiTerius  on  chirurgery.  And  hav- 
ing taken  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phyfic  in  that 
univerfity,  when  her  was  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
he  returned  home  to  his  native  country. 

After  his  return  to  England,  he  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  phyfic  at  Cambridge,  and  going  to  Lou  - 
don,  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profeflion 
there.  In  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  cho- 
fen  a  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyfieians  in  London  : 
and  foon  after  he  was  appointed  phyfician  to  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's hofpital. 

On  the  4th  of  Auguft,  1615,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  college  of  phyficians,  to  read  the  anatomy 
and  chirurgery  lecture  founded  by  Dr.  Richard 
Caldvvall.  And  it  was  probably  on  this  occafion, 
that  he  firft  propofed  his  fentiments  concerning  the 
ufe  of  the  heart,  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
For  in  an  anatomical  treatife  written  about  this 
time,  and  ftill  extant  in  his  own  hand,  the  chief 
principles  of  his  difcovery  upon  this  fubjecl:  are  to 
be  found.  But  in  the  firft  lectures  hereupon,  he  only 
opened,  as  it  were,  his  fentiments  upon  the  fubjecl; ; 
but  when  he  had  afterwards  examined  and  difcufTed 
his  hypothefis  more  thoroughly,  fortified  it  with 
arguments,  and  confirmed  it  by  repeated  experiments 
made  before  the  college  of  phyficians,  he  publifhed 
at  Frankfort,  in  1628,  in  4*0,  his  Exercitationem 
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anatomicam  de  cordis  et  fanguinis  motu.  Of  this 
book,  whether  we  confider  the  importance  of  the 
fubjecl:,  the  clearnefs  of  the  method,  or  the  flrength 
of  reafoning  with  which  Dr.  Harvey  fupports  his  opi- 
nion, we  may  truly  afTert,  that  there  is  fcarcely  any 
treatife  on  a  fimilar  fubject  to  be  compared  with  it. 

Dr  Harvey's  difcoverywas  of  the  greateft  impor- 
tance in  the  whole  art  of  phyfic.  But  no  man  who 
has  attained  great  excellence,  has  ever  efcaped  the 
attacks  of  envy.  Difcoveries  or  improvements  in  any 
art  or  fcience,  have  generally  been  viewed  with  a 
very  jealous  eye  by  the  bulk  of  the  profeiTors  of  thofe 
arts  or  fciences.  And  accordingly  Harvey's  difcovery 
concerning  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  brought 
upon  him  many  opponents  of  his  own  profeffion. 
Their  feveral  attempts  to  refute  his  book,  were  in- 
deed without  fuccefs;  but  fome  of  his  antagoniits 
i'eem  to  have  been  mean  enough  to  endeavour  to 
obftruct  him  in  his  private  practice  ;  for  it  appears, 
that  Harvey  complained  to  one  of  bis  friends,  that 
he  was  much  lefs  frequently  called  upon  to  vifit  the 
fick,  after  he  had  publifhed  his  book  concerning  the 
motion  of  the  heart. 

Harvey's  adverfaries  may  be  divided  into  two 
claries,  by  which  he  was  attacked  on  different  fides, 
and  by  very  different  arguments.  Of  thefe,  the  one 
party  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear,  thatHarvey's 
hypothecs  wasfalfe;  whijftthe  other  admitted  it 
to  be  well  founded,  but  averted  that  he  was  not  the 
author  of  the  difcovery.  One  of  the  fir  ft  who  at- 
tacked Harvey's  principles  concerning  the  circula- 
tion, wasj^EmiliusPariianus,  a  phyfician  of  Venice  ; 
but  he  was  oppofed  bySirGeorgeEnt,  of  the  col- 
lege of  phyficians,  between  whom  and  Harvey  there 
was  a  great  friendship,  in  his,  "Apologia  pro  Ian- 
guinis  circulatione."  Harvey  was  alfo  attacked  by 
Kiolanus,  a  French  phyfician  and  anatomiit  j  but 
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he  anfwered  him  himfelf  in  his  "  Exercitationes 
anatomicae  duce  de  circulatione  fanguinis,  ad  J. 
Riolanum  J.  Filium." 

Thole  who  endeavoured  to  deprive  Harvey  of  the 
honour  of  difcovering  the  circulation,  afferted  that 
it  was  known  to  preceding  writers.  Vander Linden 
took  much  pains  to  prove  that  it  was  known  to  Hip- 
pocrates, others  laid  it  was  known  to  Galen,  others 
to  Michael  Servetus,  and  others  to  Columbus,  an 
anatomift;  and  Mr.Bayle  afterwards  affirmed  very 
confidently,  that  it  was  known  to  Caefalpinus. 
PaiTages  were  cited  from  thefe  authors  to  prove  this,; 
but  it  has  been  fhewn  very  clearly  by  Dr.  Friend, 
in  his  hiftory  of  p-hyfic,  as  well  as  by  others,  that 
the  paflages  cited  do  by  no  means  anfwer  the  purpofe 
for  which  they  were  produced.  The  honour  of  dif- 
covering the  circulation  was  alfo  attributed  to  the 
famous  father  Paul,  This  was  occaiioned  by  the 
following  incident.  The  Venetian  ambaiFador  in 
England  was  prefented  by  Dr.  Harvey  with  his  book 
on  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  which  on  his  return 
to  Venice,  he  lent  to  father  Paul,  who  tranfcribed 
the  moft  remarkable  particulars  out  of  it.  Thefe 
tranfcripts,  after  father  Paul's  death,  came  into  the 
hands  of  executors,  which  induced  feveral  perfons 
to  imagine  that  he  was  the  author  of  them,  and  gave 
rife  to  the  report  that  hr  had  difcovered  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood.  But  Dr.  Harvey  had  letters 
from  Fra.  Fulgentio,  father  Paul's  moft  intimate 
friend,  which  fet  the  affair  in  a  clear  light.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  may  conclude  with  the  words  ofDr. 
Friend,  "  As  this  great  difcovery  was  intirely  ow- 
ing to  our  countryman,  fo  he  has  explained  it  with 
all  the  clearnefs  imaginable;  and  tho'  much  has 
been  written  upon  that  fubjeit,  I  may  venture  to 
fay,  his  own  book  is  the  fhorteft,  the'plaincir,  and 
the  moil  convincing  of  any,  as  we  may  be  fatisfied, 

if 
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if  we  look  into  the  many  apologies  written  in  deft-nee 
of  the  circulation." 

On  the  third  of  February,  1623,  letters  were 
granted  by  king  James  I.  permitting  Dr.  Ha  vey 
to  wait  and  attend  on  his  niajefty  in  the  Tame  masi- 
ner  as  the  phyficians  in  ordinary  did,  with  a  prc- 
mife  that  lie  fhould  fucceed  to  that  office  on  the 
firft  vacancy.  And  he  was  afterwards  appointed 
.phyfician  to  king  Charles  1.  He  adhered  to  that 
prince  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars, 
and  attended  his  rnajeiry  at  the  battle  of  Edge-hill, 
and  from  thence  to  Oxford  ;  and  in  1642,  he  was 
incorporated  doctor  of  phyfic  in  that  univerfity.  In 
1645,  by  the  king's  influence,  he  was  elected  war- 
den of  Merton-college ;  but  upon  the  furrendering 
of  Oxford  the  year  after  to  the  parliament,  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  that  office;  and  retiring  toLondon, 
he  palled  his  time  privately  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  city. 

In  1651,  he  published  his  "  Exercitationes  de 
generatione  animalium  :  quibus  accedunt  qusedam 
de  partu  de  membranis  ac  humoribus  uteri,  et  de 
conceptione."  This  is  a  curious  and  valuable  work 
and  would  certainly  have  been  more  fo,  had  not 
the  civil  war  occafioned  the  lofs  of  fome  of  his  pa- 
pers. For  although  he  had  permiflion  from  the  par- 
liament to  attend  the  king,  upon  his  majefty's  leav- 
ing Whitehall,  yet  his  houfe  in  London  was  in  his 
abfence  plundered  of  all  the  furniture  ;  and  his  Ad- 
verfaria,  v/ith  a  great  number  of  anatomical  obfer- 
vations,  relating  efpecially  to  the  generation  of  in- 
fects, were  carried  off,  and  never  afterwards  reco- 
vered by  him.  This  lofs  he  greatly  lamented. 

Dr.  Harvey  had  the  happinefs  to  live  to  fee  the 
doctrine  of  the  circulation  generally  received.  And 
in  1652,  a  ftatue  was  erected  to  his  honour  by  the 
college  of  phyficians.  Two  years  after,  he  was  cho- 
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fen  prefident  of  the  college  in  his  ab fence ;  and  com- 
ing thither  the  day  after,  he  acknowledged  his  great 
obligations  to  the  electors  for  the  honour  they  had 
done  him,  but  declned  accepting  of  the  office,  on 
account  of  his  age  and  weaknefs,  As  he  had  no 
children,  he  made  the  college  his  heirs,  and  fettled 
his  paternal  eftate  upon  them  in  July  following. 
He  had  three  years  before  built  them  a  room  to 
ailemble  in,  andalibrary;  and,  in  1656,  he  brought 
the  deeds  of  his  eftate,  and  prefented  them  to  the 
college.  He  was  then  prefent  at  the  firft  feaft,  in- 
flituted  by  himfelf,  to  be  continued  annually,  to- 
gether with  a  commemoration  fpeech  in  latin,  to 
be  fpoken  on  the  i8th  of  October,  in  honour  of 
the  benefactors  to  the  college.  He  died  on  the  gd 
of  June,  1657,  and  was  carried  to  be  interred  at 
Hempiread,  in  the  county  of  Hertford  (hire,  where 
a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory.  It  has 
been  reported,  that  Dr.  Harvey  before  his  death 
was  deprived  of  his  fight,  and  thereupon  drank 
a  glafs  of  opium,  and  expired  foon  after :  but 
this  report  appears  to  have  been  entirely  without 
foundation. 

Dr.  Harvey  was  not  only  eminently  learned  in 
the  fciences  more  immediately  connected  with 'his 
profeffion,  but  was  alfo  well  verfed  in  other  branches 
of  literature.  He  was  well  read  in  antient  and  mo- 
dern hiitory  j  and  when  he  was  wearied  with  too 
clofe  an  attention  to  the  ftudy  of  nature,  he  would 
relax  his  mind  by  difcourfmg  with  his  friends  on 
political  affairs.  He  took  great  pleafure  in  reading 
fomeof  the  antient  poets,  and  efpecially  Virgil,  with 
whofe  works  he  was  exceedingly  delighted.  He 
was  laborioufly  iludious,  regular  and  virtuous  in 
his  life,  and  had  a  {trong  fenfe  of  religion.  In  his 
famili.ir  converfation  there  was  a  mixture  of  gravity 
.and  chearfulnefs  ;  he  exprcifed  himfelf  with  great 
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perfpicuity,  and  with  much  grace  and  dignity;  and 
was  eminent  for  his  great  candour  and  moderation. 
He  never  endeavoured  to  detract  from  the  merit  of 
other  men  ;  bat  appeared  always  to  think  that  the 
virtues  of  others  were  to  be  imitated,  and  not  envied. 
And  in  the  controverfy  which  was  occafioned  by  his 
difcovery  of  the  circulation,  he  feemcd  much  more 
felicitous  to  difcover  truth,  than  to  obtain  fame.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  greatly  afflicted 
with  the  gout.  He  married  the  daughter  ofLaun- 
celotBrowne,  doctor  of  phyfic,  but  had  no  children 
by  her. 

An  elegant  and  correct  edition  of  Dr.  Harvey's 
works,  in  one  volume,  quarto,  was  publifhed  by 
the  college  of  phyficians  at  London,  in  1766,  with 
a  life  of  him  in  latin  prefixed,  to  which  we  have 
been  indebted  principally  for  our  account  of  this 
great  phyfician. 


MEMOIRS     OF 
SAMUEL  COOPER,  PAINTER. 

[A.  D.  1609,  to  1672.] 

SAMUEL  COOPER  was  born  in  London,  in 
the  year  1609,  and  bred  up  under  the  care  and 
infT.ru6r.ions  of  Mr.  JohnHolkins,  his  uncle;  a  lim- 
ner of  fome  eminence;  but  he  derived  the  moft 
considerable  advantages  from  the  obfervations  which 
he  made  on  the  works  of  Vandyke,  infomuch  that 
he  was  commonly  Oiled  the  Vandyke  in  little.  His 
pencil  was  generally  confined  to  a  head  only  ;  and 
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indeed  below  that  part  he  was  not  always  equally 
fuccefsful.  But  for  a  face  and  all  the  dependencies 
of  it,  the  graceful  and  becoming  air,  theftrength, 
relievo,  and  noble  fpirit,  the  foftnefs  and  tender 
livelinefs  of  flefh  and  blood,  and  the  loofenefs  and 
genteel  management  of  the  hair,  his  talent  was  fo 
extraordinary,  that  he  was  confidercd  as  at  leaft 
equal  to  the  moil  famous  Italians  :  and  it  is  faid, 
that  hardly  any  one  of  his  predeceffors  had  ever  been 
able  to  fliew  fo  much  perfection  in  fo  narrow  a  com- 
pafs.  The  high  prices  his  works  fold  at,  and  the 
great  efteem  they  were  in  at  Rome,  Venice,  and 
in  France,  were  abundant  proofsof  their  great  worth, 
and  extended  the  fame  of  this  mafter  throughout  all 
parts  of  Europe.  He  fo  far  exceeded  his  mafter  and 
uncle,  Mr.  Hofkins,  that  he  became  jealous  of  him; 
and  finding  that  the  court  was  better  pleafed  with 
his  nephew's  performances  than  with  his,  he  took 
him  into  partnership  with  him.  Hisjealoufy,  how- 
ever, increafed,  and  he  difTolved  it;  leaving  our 
artift  to  fet  up  for  himfelf,  and  to  carry,  as  he  did 
moft  of  the  bufmefs  of  that  time  with  him.  He  drew 
king  Charles  II.  and  his  queen,  the  duchefs  of 
Cleveland,  the  duke  ofYork,  and  moft  of  the  court : 
but  the  two  moft  famous  pieces  of  his  were  thofe 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  of  one  Swingfield.  The 
French  king  offered  150!.  for  the  former,  but  could 
not  have  it:  and  Mr.  Cooper  carrying  the  latter  with 
him  to  France,  it  was  much  admired  there,  and 
introduced  him  to  the  favour  of  that  court.  He, 
likewife  did  feveral  large  limn  ings  in  an  unufual 
iize  for  the  court  of  England  ;  for  which  his  widow 
received  a  peniion  during  her  life  from  the  crown. 

As  Mr.  Cooper  had  great  abilities  in  painting,  fo 
he  was  alfo  eminently  fkilled  in  mufic ;  and  was 
efteemed  one  of  the  beft  lutenifts  of  his  time.  He 
fpcnt  feveral  years  of  his  life  abroad,  was  perfonally 
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acquainted  with  the  greateft  men  in  France,  Hol- 
land, and  his  own  country,  and  by  his  works  more 
univerfally  known  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  He  died 
at  London  in  1672,  at  fixty-thfee  years  of  age,  and 
was  buried  in  Pancras  church  in  the  fields ;  where 
there  is  a  marble  monument  fet  over  him,  with  a 
Latin  infcription  upon  it.  He  had  an  elder  brother, 
Mr.  Alexander  Cooper,  who  together  with  him,  was 
alfo  brought  up  to  limning  by  Mr.  Hofkins,  their 
uncle.  Alexander  performed  well  in  miniature;  and 
going  beyond  fea,  became  limner  to  Chriftianaqueen 
of  Sweden,  yet  was  far  exceeded  by  his  brother  Sa- 
muel. He  alfo  did  landfcapes  in  water  colours  ex- 
tremely well,  and  was  accounted  an  admirable 
draughtfman. 

*x*  Authority.     Gen.  Biog.  Dictionary. 


The     LIFE     of 

JOHN     MILTON. 

[A.  D.   1608,  to   1674.  ] 

TH  I  S  moft  celebrated  poet,  who  likewife  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  as  a  political  writer,  was 
deicended  from  an  antient  family  of  that  name,  at 
Milton,  near  Abingdon,  in  Oxfordfhire.  The 
family  had  been  long  feated  there,  as  appears  by  the 
monuments  (till  to  be  feen  in  the  church  of  Milton, 
till  one  of  them,  having  taken  the  unfortunate  fide 
in  the  contefts  between  the  houfes  of  York  and 

Lancaiier, 
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Lancaftcr,  was  deprived  of  his  eftate,  except  what 
he  held  by  his  wife.  Our  poet's  grandfather,  whole 
name  was  John  Milton,  was  under -ranger,  or 
reaper  of  the  foreft  of  Shotover,  near  Halton,  in 
Oxfordfhire;  and  being  a  zealous  papift,  he  difin- 
herited  his  fon  for  having  very  early  in  life  embraced 
the  proteftant  faith  ;  upon  which  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, purfued  the  bufmefs  of  a  fcrivener,  and  mar- 
rying a  gentlewoman  of  a  good  family,  he  pur- 
chafed  a  houfe  and  fettled  in  Bread- ft reet,  where 
this  fublimepoet,  his  eldeftfon,  was  born  in  1608. 
But  a  man  of  Milton's  genius  needs  not  have  the 
circumftances  of  birth  called  in  to  render  him 
illuftrious,  he  reflects  the  higheft  honour  upon  his 
family,  which  receives  from  him  more  glory  than 
the  longeft  defcent  of  years  can  give. 

Milton  was  both  educated  under  a  domeftic 
tutor,  and  likewifeat  St.  Paul's  fchool,  under  Mr. 
Alexander  Gill,  where  he  made,  by  his  indefati- 
gable application,  an  extraordinary  progrefs  in 
learning.  From  his  twelfth  year  he  generally  fat 
up  the  greateft  part  of  the  night  at  his  ftudies, 
which  occafioning  frequent  head-achs,  proved  very 
prejudicial  to  his  eyes  ;  and  in  his  own  opinion  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  future  blindnefs.  In  the  year 
1625,  he  was  entered  at  Chrift's  College  in  Cam- 
bridge, under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  William  Chappel, 
afterwards  bifliop  of  Rofs  in  Ireland.  The  fame 
year  he  wrote  a  Latin  elegy  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Andrews,  bifhop  of  Winchefler,  and  a  fine  poem 
on  the  difcovery  of  the  gunpowder  plot ;  but  be- 
fore that  time,  he  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  fe- 
veral  Latin  and  Englifh  poems,  and  in  his  moft 
juvenile  compofitions  had  difcovered  a  capacity 
fuperior  to  his  age. 

After  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts, 
in  1632,  he  left  the  univerfity,  and  for  the  fpace 

of 
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of  five  years  lived  wiih  his  parents  at  their  houfe  at 
Horton,  nearColnbrook  in  Buckinghamshire ,  where 
his  father  having  acquired  a  competemt  fortune, 
thought  proper  to  retire,  and  fpend  the  remainder 
of  his  days. 

His  father  defigned  him  for  the  church,  and  for 
fome  time  could  not  be  diverted  from  his  intention, 
but  at  length  young  Milton  having  exprerTed  him- 
felf very  freely  in  letters  to  his  friends  againft  the 
fubfcription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  required  from 
all  perlons  on  taking  orders  ;  and  likewife  againft 
the  adminiftration  of  ecclefiaftical  affairs  in  the 
church  of  England;  his  father  had  too  much  ho- 
nour to  force  his  conicience.  His  objections  are 
{rated  in  the  eleareft  manner,  by  his  own  mafterly 
pen,  in  h:s  "  Introduction  to  the  reafon  of  church 
government,"  vol  2 

In  his  retirement  at  Horton,  which  lafted  five 
years,  he  read  over  all  the  greek  and  latin  authors 
and  clofely  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory, 
and  to  improving  himfelf  in  poetry. 

In  the  year  1634  he  productd  his  mafque  of  Co- 
rn us,  performed  at  Ludlow  caftle,  before  John 
earl  of  Bridgewater,  then  prefident  of  Wales  :  it 
appears  from  the  edition  of  this  mafque,  publifhed 
by  Mr.  Henry  Lavves,  that  the  principal  performers 
were,  the  lord  Barclay,  Mr.  Thomas  Egerton,  the 
lady  Alice  Egerton  and  Mr.  Lawes  himfelf,  who 
reprefented  an  attendant  fpirit.  In  1637  our  author 
publifhed  his  Lycidas  ;  in  this  poem,  he  laments 
the  death  of  his  friend  Mr.  Edward  King,  v/ho  was 
dr.rwned  in  his  pafFage  from  Chefter,  on  the  Irifh 
ft.  as,  in  1 637  :  it  was  printed  the  year  following  at 
Cambridge,  in  quarto,  in  a  collection  of  Latin  and 
I  nglifh  poems  upon  Mr.  King's  death,  with  whom 
he  had  contracted  the  ftrongeft  friendfhip.  The 
Latin  epitaph  informs  us,  that  Mr.  King,  was  foil 
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of  Sir  John  King,  fecretary  for  Ireland  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  that  he  was  a 
fellow  of  Ch rift's  College,  Cambridge,  and  was 
drowned  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

It  was  within  this  period  of  time  that  he  alfo  com- 
poied  his  well  known  poems  intitled  U Allegro  and 
//  Penfero.  His  poetical  fame  now  began  to  be  cir- 
culated, and  as  it  frequently  happens  to  men  of 
great  genius,  an  attempt  was  made  to  blaft  his  lau- 
rels in  the  bud.  A  flight  circumftance  was  fwelled 
inp  a  calumnious  charge :  he  wrote  a  latin  elegy 
to  his  intimate  friend  Charles  Diodati,  a  learned  fo- 
reigner, in  which  he  reflected  on  the  two  univcrfities 
on  account  of  the  ignorance  of  the  profeflbrs  and 
the  general  debauchery  that  prevailed  in  them,  upon 
which  his  enemies  reported  that  he  was  expelled 
from  Cambridge  for  fome  mifdemeanor,  or  left  it  in 
difcontent  becaufe  he  co.ild  not  get  any  preferment 
there ;  and  that  he  had  fpent  his  time  fmce,  in  an 
irregular,  licentious  courfe  of  life  at  London.  Thefe 
fcandalous  reports  were  totally  void  of  truth  ;  he 
did  indeed  make  frequent  excurfioris  to  i/ondon, 
but  only  to  buy  books  and  to  improve  himfelf  in 
mathematics  and  mufic. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  Milton  obtained 
leave  of  his  father  to  travel,  and  having  waited  upon 
Sir  Henry  Wotton,  formerly  ambafTador  at  Venice, 
and  then  provoft  of  Eaton- college,  to  whom  he 
communicated  his  defign ;  that  gentleman  wrote  a 
very  friendly  letter  to  him,  dated  from  the  college, 
April  1 6,  1638,  which  is  printed  among  the  Re- 
liquiae Wottonianae,  and  in  Dr.  Newton's  life  of 
Milton,  it  contains  directions  for  his  route,  re- 
commendations to  perfons  of  eminence  abroad,  and 
an  arTurance  of  more,  at  every  place  where  he  might 
refide  any  time.  Immediately  after  the  receipt  of 
this  letter  our  author  fet  out  for  France,  accom- 
VOL.  IV.  L  panied 
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panied  only  by  one  fervant,  who  attended  him 
through  all  his  travels. 

At  Paris,  Milton  was  introduced  to  the  famous 
Hugo  Grotius ;  from  thence  he  went  to  Florence, 
Siena,  Rome,  and  Naples,  in  all  which  places  he 
was  entertained  with  the  utmoft  civility,  by  perfons 
of  the  firft  diftinclion. 

When  our  poet  was  atNaples,  he  was  introduced 
to  the  acquaintance  of  Giovanni  Baptifta  Manib, 
Marquis  of  Villa,  a  Neapolitan  nobleman,  cele- 
brated for  his  tafle  in  the  liberal  arts,  to  whomTaffo 
addreffes  his  Dialogue  on  Friendfhip,  and  whom 
he  likewife  mentions  in  his  Gierufalemme  liberata, 
with  great  honour.  This  nobleman  fhewed  extra- 
ordinary civilities  toMilton,  frequently  vifited  him 
at  his  lodgings,  and  accompanied  him  when  he 
.went  to  fee  the  feveral  curiofities  of  the  city.  He 
was  not  content  with  giving  our  author  thefe  exte- 
rior marks  of  refpedt  only,  but  he  honoured  him 
with  a  Latin  diftich  in  his  praife,  which  is  printed 
before  Milton's  Latin  poems.  Milton,  no  doubt, 
was  highly  pleafed  with  fuch  extreme  cpndefcen- 
fion  and  eftcem  from  a  perfon  of  the  marquis  of 
Villa's  quality;  and  as  an  evidence  of  his  gratitude, 
he  prefentcd  the  marquis,  at  his  departure  from 
[Naples,  his  eclogue,  in-titled  Manfus  j  which  fays 
Dr.  Newton,  is  well  worth  reading  among  his  La- 
tin poems  ;  fo  that  it  may  be  reckoned  a  peculiar 
felicity  in  the  marquis  of  Villa's  life,  to  have  been 
celebrated  both  by  Tallb  and  Milton,  the  greatdt 
poets  of  their  refpeclive  countries. 

Having  feeiithe  Hneft  parts  of  Italy,  and  convened 
with  men  of  the  firft  diltinclion,  he  was  preparing 
to  pafs  over  into  Sicily  and  Greece,  when  the  news 
from  England,  that  a  civil  war  was  like  to  lay  his 
country  in  blood,  diverted  his  purpofe  ;  for  as  by 
his  education  and  principles  he  was  attached  to  the 
I  parliamentary 
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parliamentary  intereft,  he  thought  it  a  mark  of  ab- 
ject cowardice,  for  a -lover  of  his  country  to  take 
'his  pleafure  abroad,  while  the  friends  of  liberty 
were  contending  at  home  for  the  rights  of  human 
nature'.  He  refolved  therefore  to  return  by  the  way 
of  Rome,  though  he  was  diiFuaded  from  purfuing 
that  refolution,  by  the  merchants,  who  were  in- 
formed by  their  correfpondents,  that  the  Englifh 
jefuits  there,  were  forming  plots  againft  his  life,  in. 
cafe  he  fhould  return  thither,  on  account  of  the 
great  freedom  with  which  he  had  treated  their  re- 
ligion, and  the  boldnefs  he  difcovered  in  demon- 
itpating  the  abfurdity  of  the  popiih  tenets.  But, 
ftedfaft  in  his  refolution,  he  went  to  Rome  the 
fecond  time,  and  flayed  there  two  months  more, 
neither  concealing  his  name,  nor  declining  any 
difputations  to  which  his  antagonists  in  religious 
opinions  invited  him;  he  efcaped  the  fecret  ma- 
chinations of  the  jefuits,  and  came  fafe  to  Florence, 
where  he  was  received  by  his  friends  with  as  much 
tendernefs  as  if  he  had  returned  to  his  own  country. 
Here  he  remained  two  months,  as  he  had  done  in 
his  former  vifit,  excepting  only  an  excurfion  of  a 
few  days  to  Lucca,  and  then  crofting  theAppenine^ 
and  palling  through  Bologna,  and  Ferrara,  he  ar- 
rived at  Venice,  in  which  city  he  fpent  a  month  ; 
and  having  dipped  off  the  books  he  had  collected 
in  his  travels,  he  took  his  courfe  through  Verona, 
Milan,  and  along  the  lake  Leman  to  Geneva.  In 
this  city  he  continued  fome  time,  meeting  therewith 
people  of  his  own  principles,  and  contracted  an 
intimate  Iriendfhip  with  Giovanni  Deodati,  the  learn- 
ed profcfibr  of  divinity,  vvhofe  Annotations  on  the 
Bible  are  publiihed  in  Englifh  ;  and  from  thence 
returning  to  France  the  fame  way  he  had  gone  be- 
fore, he  arrived  fafe  in  England,  after  an  abience 
of  fifteen  months;  in  which  he  had  feen  much  of 
L  2  the 
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the  world,  read  the  characters  of  famous  men,  ex- 
amined the  policy  of  different  countries,  and  made 
more  extenfive  improvements  than  travellers  of  an 
inferior  genius,  and  Jefs  penetration,  can  be  fuppofed 
to  do  in  double  the  time. 

Soon  after  his  return  he  took  a  handfome  houfe 
in  Alderfgate-ftreet,  and  undertook  the  education 
of  his  fitter's  two  fons,  upon  a  plan  of  his  own. 
And  being  ftrongly  folicited  by  fome  gentlemen  his 
intimate  friends,  to  whom  he  could  not  give  a  de- 
nial, to  impart  the  fa  me  benefits  of  learning  to  their 
fons,  efpecially  as  the  trouble  was  little  more  with 
many  than  with  a  few,  he  confented  ;  and  having 
now  occaiion  for  fome  fyitem  of  education,  becaufe 
he  diiapproved  of  the  common  methods ;  he  planned 
his  academical  inrtitution,  afterwards  let  forth  in 
his  treati jc  on  education^  in  which  he  leads  his  fcho- 
lar  fromLilly,  as  he  exprefles  it,  to  his  commencing 
matter  of  arts.  His  fuccefs  with  his  pupils  was  an- 
fwerable  to  his  capacity  for  the  undertaking,  but 
the  courfe  of  education  recommended  in  his  treatife 
being  calculated  to  fubvert  the  protracting  plan  pur- 
fued  in  our  univerfities  and  Fafhionable  fchools  it 
has  only  been  followed  by  judicious,  private  precep- 
tors. In  this  kind  of  fcholaitic  folitude  he  conti- 
nued fome  time,  but  he  was  not  fo  much  immerf- 
ed  in  academical  fludies,  as  to  remain  an  indifferent 
fpedator  of  what  was  acled  upon  the  public  theatre 
of  his  country. 

The  nation  being  in  a  great  ferment  in  1641, 
and  tbe  clamour  againft  epifcopacy  running  very 
high,  Milton,  who  difcovered  how  much  inferior 
in  eloquence  and  learning  the  puritan  minifters  in 
general  were  to  the  biftiops,  engaged  warmly  with 
the  former  in  fupport  of  the  common  caufe,  and 
cxercifed  all  the  powers  of  reafon  and  learning  in 
endeavouring  to  overthrow  the  prelatical  eihblifh- 

incut. 
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ment,  and  accordingly  publifhed  five  traces  relating 
to  church  government ;  they  were  all  printed  at 
London,  in  quarto.  The  firft  was  intitled,  "  Re- 
formation touching  church  difcipline  in  England, 
and  the  caufes  that  have  hitherto  hindered  it:  two 
books  written  to  a  friend."  The  fecond  was  of 
"  Practical  Epifcopacy,  and  whether  it  may  be 
deduced  from  apoflolical  times,  by  virtue  of  thofe 
teftimonies  which  are  alkdged  to  that  purpofe  in 
fome  late  treatifes  ;"  one  whereof  goes  imder  the 
name  of  James  Ufher,  archbifhop  of  Armagh. 
The  third  was,  "  The  reafon  of  church  govern- 
ment urged  againft  the  prelacy,  by  Mr.  John 
Milton,  in  two  books.'*  The  fourth  was  "  Ani- 
madveriions  upon  the  Remonftrant's  defence  againit 
Sme&ymnuus ;  or,  as  the  title-page  is,  in  ^fome 
copies,  "  An  apology  for  Sme&ymnuus,  with  the 
reafon  of  church  government,  by  John  Milton." 

In  the  year  1643,  Milton  married  Mary  the 
eldeft  daughter  of  Richard  Powell,  Efq;  of  Forreft- 
hill  in  Oxfordfhire  :  this  lady  had  not  lived  with 
her  hufband  much  above  a  month  before  fho  pro- 
cured letters  from  her  father,  inviting  her  to  pay  a 
vifitto  her  relations  during  the  fummer  feafon,  to 
which  Milton  readily  contented,  provided  {lie  would 
return  at  Michaelmas.  In  the  mean  time  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  clofely  to  his  ftudies,  and  his  chief 
amufement  was  now  and  then  in  an  evening  to 
vifit  the  lady  Margaret  Lee,  daughter  to  the  earl 
of  Marlborough,  lord  high  treafurer  of  England, 
and  prefident  of  the  privy  council  under  James  I. 
This  lady  Margaret  being  a  woman  of  excellent 
undemanding,  took  great  delight  in  Milton's  con- 
verfation,  and  (hewed  particular  refpe£t  to  him,  as 
did  likewife  her  hufband  captain  Hobfon.  What 
a  regard  Milton  had  for  her,  he  has  left  upon  record 
L  3  ia 
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in  a  fonnet  to  her  praife,  extant  among  his  other 
poems. 

At  the  appointed  time,  Milton  expedet!  the  re- 
turn of  his  wife,  but  having  no  tidings  of  her,  he 
wrote  to  her,  but  he  received  no  anfwer.  Repeated 
.letters  produced  none,  upon  which  he  fent  a  ipecial 
inefTenger  with  a  letter,  defiring  her  return,  but  fhe 
pofitively  refufed,  and  difmiHed  the  meifenger  with 
contempt.  Milton's  biographers  have  afligned  vari- 
ous reafons  for  this  extraordinary  conduct  ;  fome 
iuppoie  that  fhe  had  conceived  a  diflike  to  her  huf- 
and's  peribn,  or  to  his  retired  and  philofophical 
manner  of  life,  having  been  accuitomed  to  gaiety 
and  company.  Others  fuppofe  fhe  could  not  bear 
her  huiband's  republican  principles,  her  father  and 
relations  being  zealous  royalifh.  But  thefe  fuppo- 
fitions  feern  to  bear  wide  of  the  mark;  the  difcontent 
was  probably  jealoufy,  on  account  of  his  lavifh  en- 
comiums on  the  lady  Margaret  Lee,  and  his  pacing 
fo  much  of  his  time  with  her,  as  foon  as  his  wife 
was  gone  into  the  country,  if — 

Trifles  light  as  air,  are  to  the  jealous, 
(Confirmations  ftrong  as  proofs-  of  holy  writ — 

we  need  feek  no  further  for  the  caufe  of  the  refent- 
men,t  of  a  young  wife,  not  two  months  married, 
before  me  dilcovered  that  his  foul  was  wrapt  up  in 
lady  Margaret,  though  he  had  given  his  hand  to 
her.  Milton  however  was  fo  highly  incenfed  that 
he  refolved  to  repudiate  her  ;  and  it  was  upon  this 
occafion,  that  he  publiflied,  "  The  doctrine  and 
difcipline  of  Divorce;"  wherein  he  endeavoured 
to  prove,  that  indifpofition,  unfitnefs,  or  contra- 
riety of  mind,  proceeding  from  any  unchangeable 
caufe  in  nature,  hindering;,  and  ever  likely  to  hin- 
der, the  main  benefits  of  conjugal  foetety,  which 
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are  folace  and  peace,  are  greater  reafons  of  divorce 
than  adultery,  or  natutal  frigidity,  efpecially  if 
there  be  no  children,  and  there  be  mutual  confent 
for  reparation.  This  piece  he  at  firhY  pubiifhed 
without  his  name,  but  the  ftyle  having  betrayed 
the  author,  he  publifhed  a  fecond  edition  much  aug- 
mented, with  his  name,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  par- 
liament of  England,  and  to  the  affembly  of  divines, 
dcfirin^  the  fubject  might  be  taken  into  ferious  con- 
fideration.  This  novel  doctrine  now  making  a  great 
noiie,  he  was  warm'y  attacked  from  the  prefs,  which 
obliged  him  to  fupport  his  own  opinion,  by  the 
authority  of  Martin  Bucer  on  divorces.  But  it  being 
fiiil  objected  that  his  doctrine  was  not  fcriptural, 
he  publifhed  in  1645,  his  Tetrachardon^  or  expo- 
fitions  upon  the  four  chief  paflages  in  fcripture, 
which  treat  of  marriage  and  nullities  of  marriage. 
The.  affembly  of  divines  fo  highly  difapproved  of 
thefe  proceedings,  that  they  fummoned  him  before 
the  houfe  of  lords,  buthewasdifmifled  without  even 
a  reprimand.  And  a  pamphlet  appearing  againft 
him  intitled,  "Divorce  at  pleafure  j"  and  another, 
called,  "  An  anfwer  to  the  doctrine  and  difcipline 
of  divorce,"  he  publifhed  hisCota/terion  or  reply,  and 
here  ended  theconteft;  but'foon  after,  Milton  re-' 
folved  to  put  his  opinions  in  practice,  for  he  actually 
paid  his  addrefles  to  a  young  lady,  defigning  to  mar- 
ry her,  which  coming  to  the  knowlege  of  his  wife, 
brought  her  to  fubmifHon,  and  a  reconciliation  was 
effected  in  the  following  manner.  He  had  a  relation, 
one  Blackborough,  living  in  St.  Martin's  le  Grand, 
whom  he  often  viiited,  this  gentleman  being  in  the 
fchcme,  one  day  when  he  was  vifiting,  it  was  con- 
trived that  his  wife  fhould  be  in  another  room,  and 
when  heleaft  thought  of  it,  he  was  furprifed  to  fee- 
her,  falling  upon  her  knees  before  him,  and  with 
tears  imploring  his  forgiv.enefs.  At  rail  he  {hewed 
L  4  feme 
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fome  figns  of  averfion,  but  he  did  not  long  conti- 
nue inexorable  :  his  wife's  intreaties,  and  the  in- 
terceflion  of  friends,  foon  procured  a  happy  recon- 
ciliation, and  an  oblivion  of  the  pair.  For,  in  his 
own  words  ref  pecking  Eve. — 

«  — Soon  his  heart  relented 

Towards  her,  his  life  fo  late,  and  fole  delight, 

Now  at  his  feet  fubmiflive  in  diftreis." 

Milton's  generous  behaviour  to  his  wife's  father 
and  the  reft  of  her  family  whom  he  took  under  his 
protection  after  the  royal  party  was  ruined,  which 
they  had  warmly  efpoufed,  does  great  honour  to  his 
character  :  he  entertained  them  at  his  own  houfe, 
till  by  his  intereft,  their  eftate  and  effe&s  were  re- 
iiored  to  them  by  the  parliament.  In  1646,  his  wife 
bore  him  a  daughter,  and  it  appears  that  they  lived 
very  happily  together. 

About  this  time,  his  zeal  for  the  republican  party 
had  fo  far  recommended  him,  that  a  defign  was 
formed  of  making  him  adjutant -general  in  Sir 
William  Waller's  army ;  but  the  new-  modelling 
the  army  proved  an  obftru&ion  to  that  advance- 
ment. Soon  after  the  march  of  Fairfax  and  Crom- 
well with  the  whole  army  through  the  city,  in 
order  to  fupprefs  the  infurre£tion  which  Brown 
and  Maffey  were  endeavouring  to  raife  there,  againft 
the  army's  proceedings,  he  jeft  his  great  houfe  in 
Barbican,  for  a  fmaller  in  High  Holborn,  where 
he  profecuted  his  ftudies  ti|J  after  the  king's  trial 
and  death,  when  he  publifhed  his  "  Tenure  of 
kings  and  magiflrates,"  proving  that  it  is  lawful, 
and.  hath  been  held  fo  through  all  ages,  for  any 
perfons  who  have  the  power,  to  call  to  account  a 
tyrant  or  wicked  king,  and  after  due  conviction  to 
depoie  and  put  him  to  death  ;  if  the  ordinary  ma- 

giitrates 
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giilrates  have  neglected  or  refufed  to  do  it.  In  the 
lame  year  1649,  appeared  his  «  Obfervations  on 
the  articles  of  peace,  between  James  earl  of  Or- 
mond  for  king  Charles  I.  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Iriih  rebels  and  papifts  on  the  other  hand  ;  and 
a  letter  lent  by  Ormond  to  colonel  Jones,  gover- 
nor of  Dublin  ;  and  a  reprefentation  of  the  Scotch 
prefbytry  at  Belfait  in  Ireland." 

He  was  now  admitted  into  the  fervice  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  was  made  Latin  fecretary  to 
the  council  of  itate,  who  refolved  neither  to  write 
nor  receive  letters  but  in  the  Latin  tongue,  which 
was  common  to  all  Itates.  It  is  fomewhat  ftrange, 
that  in  times  of  general  confufion,  when  a  man  of 
parts  has  the  faireft  opportunity  to  difplay  his  abi- 
lities to  advantage,  that  Milton  did  not  rife  fooner, 
i.or  to  a  greater  elevation;  he  was  employed  by 
thofe  in  authority  only  as  a  writer,  which  conferred 
no  power  u  ion  him,  and  kept  him  in  a  kind  of 
obfcurity,  though  he  pofleiFcd  abilities  that  were 
proper  for  the  field  as  well  as  the  cabinet ;  for  we 
are  allured  that  Milton  was  a  man  of  confirmed 
coara:.e.  The  regency  not  only  employed  him  as 
Latin  fecretary,  but  like  wife  as  a  political  writer  ; 
for  the  famous  Etkon  Bajllike,  or  the  Royal  Image  y 
laid  to  b->  written  by  Charles  I.  in  vindication  of 
h  mfelf,  appearing  foon  after  his  death,  Milton 
was  ordervd  to  write  an  anfwer  to  it,  which  he  per- 
formed under  the  title  of  Elkonsclafles^  or  the  Image 
breakers.  And  in  1651,  he  published  his  "Pro 
populo  Anglicano  defenfio,"  for  which  he  was  re- 
warded by  the  commonwealth,  with  a  prefent  of  a 
thoufand  pounds,  and  he  had  aconiiderable  hand  in 
correcting  and  improving  a  piece  written  by  his  ne- 
phew, Mr.  John  Philips,  and  printed  at  London  in 
1652,  under  this  title,  "  Jcannis  Philipi  Angli  re- 
fponiis  ad  apologiam  ancnymi  cujusdam  tenebrionis 
L  5  pro 
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pro  rege&populo  Anglicano  infantifimam."  During 
the  writing  and  publifning  of  this  work,  he  lodged 
at  one  Thompfon's,  next  door  to  the  Bull -head 
tavern  at  Charing-crofs  ;  but  he  foon  removed  to 
a  Garden-houfe  in  Petty-France,  next  door  to  lord 
Scudamore's,    where  he  remained   from    the   year 
1652,  till  within  a  few  weeks  of  the   reiteration. 
In  this  houfe,  his  "firft  wife  dying  in  child-bed    in 
3652,  he  married  a  fecond,  Catherine,  the  daughter 
of  captain  Woodcock  of  Hackney,  who  died  of  a 
conftimption  in  three  months  after  me  had   been 
brought  to  bed  of  a  daughter.     This  fecond  mar- 
riage was  about  two  or  three  years  after   he   had 
been  wholly  deprived  of  his  fight ;  but  by  his  con- 
tinual itudies,  the  head-ach,  to  which  he  was  fub- 
je6t  from  his  youth,  and  his   perpetual  tampering 
with  phyfic,  his  eyes  had  been  decayed  for  twelve 
years  before.  In  1654,  he  publiihed  his  u  Defenfio 
iSecunda,"  and  the  year  following,  his  "  Defenfio 
pro  Se." 

Being  now  at  eafe  from  his  ftate  adverfaries,  and 
public  controverfics,  he  had  leifure  again  to  profe- 
cute  his  own  ftudies,  and  private  defigns,  particu- 
larly his  "  Hiftory  of  England,"    and  his    new 
*<  Thefaurus  linguae   Latinse,"  according   to    the 
method  of  Robert  Stevens,  the  manufcript  of  which 
contained  three  large  volumes  folio,  and  has  been 
made  ufe  of  by  the 'editors  of  the  Cambridge  Dic- 
tionary,   printed  in  quarto,  1693.     In   1658,   he 
publifhed  "  Sir  Walter  Ralegh's  Cabinet  Council ;" 
and  in  1659,  "  A  treatife  of  the  civil  power  in  ec- 
clefiaftical  courts,  and  confederations  touching  the 
likelieft    means    to   remove   hirelings    out   of  the 
church  ;    wherein  are  alfo    difcourfes    of  tythes, 
church-fees,    church-revenues,    and  whether   any 
maintenance  of  minifters  can  be  fettled  in  law,'y 

JLond.  1659,  in  I2mo, 

Upon 
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Upon  thediiTolution  of  the  parliament  by  the 
army,  after  Richard  Cromwell  had  been  obliged  to 
refign  the  protectorihip,  Milton  wrote  a  letter,  in 
which  he  laid  down  the  model  of  a  commonwealth  ; 
not  fuch  as  he  judged  the  bed,  but  what  might  be 
the  readieit  fettled  at  that  time,  to  prevent  the  re- 
iteration  of  kingly  government  and  domeftic  difor- 
ders,  till  a  more  favourable  feafon,  and  better  dif- 
pofitions  for  creeling  a  perfect  democracy.  He  drew 
up  likewife  another  piece  to  the  fame  purpofe* 
which  feems  to  have  been  addreiFcd  to  general  Monk; 
and  he  published  in  February  1659,  his  "Ready 
and  eafy  way  to  eitablifh  a  free  commonwealth." 
Sofcn  after  this,  he  publifhed  his  "  Brief  notes"  upon 
a  kite  fermon,  intitled,  "  The  fear  ofGod  and  the 
king,"  printed  in  quarto,  Lond.  1660.  Thefe  notes 
were  as  fpeedily  remarked  upon  by  Roger  L'Eftrange 
in  a  piece  Entitled,  "  No  blind  guides  " 

Juft  before  the  reftoration  he  was  removed  from 
his  office  cf  Latin  fecretary,  and  concealed  himfelf 
by  the  advice' of  his  friends,  till  the  event  of  public 
affairs  fhould  direct  him  what  courfe  to  take,  for 
this  purpofe  he  retired  to  a  friend's  houfe  inBartho- 
lomew-clofe,  near  Weft-Smithfield,  till  the  gene- 
ral amncily  was  publifhed. 

The  aft  of  oblivion,  fays  Mr.  Philips,  proved  as 
favourable  to  him,  as  couid  be  hoped  or  expected, 
thro'  the  intercefTion  of  fome  who  flood  his  friends 
both  in  council  and  parliament ;  particularly  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  where  Mr.  Andrew  Marvel], 
member  for  Hull,  who  has  prefixed  a  copy  of  verfes> 
before  his'  Paradife  Loft,  exerted  himfelf  vigoroufly 
in  his  behalf,  and  made  a  confiderable  party  for 
him,  fo  that  together  with  John  Goodwin  of  Cole- 
man  -{treet,  he  was  only  fo  far  exccpted  as  not  to 
bear  any  office  in  the  commonwealth.  But  the  chief 
promoter  of  the  pardon  was  Sir  William  Davenant, 

whofe 
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whofe  life  Milton  had  faved  by  his  intereft  with  th« 
parliament,  when  he  was  condemned  as  an  active 
royalift  in  1650. 

iYlilton,  being  fecured  by  his  pardon,  appeared 
again  in  public,  and  removed  to  Jewin-ftreet,  where 
he  married  his  third  wife,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter 
•of  Mr.  Minfhul  of  Chefhire,  recommended  to  him 
by  his  friend  Dr.  Paget,  to  whrm  he  was  related^ 
but  he  had  no  children  by  her  :  foon  after  the  refto- 
ration,  he  was  offered  the  place  of  Latin  fecretary, 
to  the  king,  which,  notwithftanding  the  importu- 
nities of  his  wife,  herefufed:  we  are  informed,  that 
when  his  wife  preiied  him  to  comply  with  the  times^ 
and  accept  the  king's  offer,  he  madeanfwer,  "You 
are  in  the  right,  my  dear  ;  you,  as  other  women, 
would  ride  in  your  coach  j  for  me,  my  aim  is  to 
live  and  die  an  honed  man.'*  Soon  after  his  mar^ 
riage  with  his  third  wife,  he  removed  to  a  houfe  in 
the  Artillery- walk,  leading  toBunhill-fLlds,  where 
he  continued  till  his  death,  except  during  the  plague, 
in  1665,  when  he  retired  with  his  family  to  St. 
Giles  Chalfont  Buckmg;hamfhire,  at  which  time 
hisPAR/>DiSELosT  was  finifhed,  though  not  pub- 
liihedtill  1667. 

Mr.  Richardfon  obferves,  "that  when  Milton 
dictated,  he  ufed  to  fit  leaning  backwards  obliquely 
in  an  eafy  chair,  with  his  legs  flung  over  the  elbows 
of  it ;  that  he  frequently  compofed  lying  a- bed  in 
a  morning,  and  that  when  he  could  not  fleep,  but 
lay  awake  whole  nights,  he  tried,  but  not  one  verfe 
could  he  make;  at  other  times,  flowed  eafy,  his 
unpremeditated  verfe,  with  a  certain  Impetus^  as 
himfelf  ufed  to  believe  ;  then,  at  what  hour  foever, 
he  rung  for  his  daughter  to  fecure  what  came.  I 
have  been  alfo  told,  he  would  dictate  many,  per- 
haps forty  lines  in  a  breath,  and  then  reduce  them, 
to  half  the  number." 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Philips  likewife  relates  a  remarkable  circum- 
ftance  in  the  compofure  of  this  iublime  poem,  told 
him  by  Milton  himfelf,  "  that  his  poetical  vein  ne- 
ver flowed  happily  but  from  the  autumnal  equinox 
to  the  vernal,  and  that  what  he  attempted  at  other 
times  was  not  to  his  fatisfa6tion."  After  the  work 
was  ready  for  the  prefs,  it  was  near  being  fupprefTed 
by  the  ignorance,  or  malice  of  the  licenfer,  who,, 
among  other  trivial  objections,  imagined  there  was 
treafon  in  that  noble  limile,  b.  i.  v.  594. 


As  when  the  fun  new-rifen 


Looks  through  the  horizontal  mifty  air, 
Shorn  of  his  beams  j  or  from  behind  the  moon, 
In  dim  eclipfe,  difaftrous  twilight  fheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change, 
Perplexes  monarchs. 

The  ignorance  of  this  Kcenfer,  in  objecting  to 
this  fimile,  has  indeed  perpetuated  his  name,  but 
it  is  with  no  advantage  j  he,  no  doubt,  imagined, 
that  "  Perplexes  monarchs,"  was  levelled  againit 
the  reigning  prince,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  higheft 
fimile  in  our  language;  how  ridiculoufly  will 
people  talk  who  are  blinded  by  prejudice,,  or  heated 
by  party. 

This  noble  work  of  genius,  whkh  does  honour 
to  human  nature,  having  at  length  furmounted  the 
obftrudions  of  the  licenfer  was  permitted  to  be 
printed  v  when  he  fold  it  only  for  five  pounds,  but 
was  to  receiveyfe  pounds  more  after  the  fale  of  1 300 
of  the  firft  impreffion.  Five  pounds  after  the  fale 
of  a  like  number  of  the  fecond  edition,  and  five  after 
the  fale  of  the  fame  quantity  of  the  third  edition. 
This  original  contract:  with  Samuel  Simmons  the 
printer,  which  is  flill  in  being,  is  dated  April  2jth9 
i66j,  and  ferves  to  correct  the  miftakes  we  meet 
I  with 
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with  in  fome  writers,  who  affcrt  that  the  abfolute 
right  of  the  copy  was  fold  originally  for  ten,  or  fifteen 
pounds ;  amoiigft  others,  the  editor  of  the  firit  edi- 
tion of  the  BrttJJb  Plutarch  fell  into  this  miftake. 

The  firit  edition  ofPARADiSELosr  in  ten  books 
was  printed  in  a  fmall  4to,  and  before  it  could  be 
difpofed  of,  had  three  or  more  different  title  p-iges 
of  the  years  1667,  1668,  and  1669.  So  that  two 
years  elapfed  before  he  was  intitled  to  the  fecond 
five  pounds,  for  which  his  receipt  is  ftill  in  being,, 
dated  April  26,  1669.  And  this  was  probably  all 
that  he  received  ;  for  he  lived  not  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  the  fecond  edition,  which  was  not  publifhed 
till  1674,  the  year  of  his  death.  The  fecond  edi- 
tion was  printed  in  a  fmall  octavo,  corrected  by  the 
author  and  increafed  :o  twelve  books,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  fome  few  verfes.  The  third  edition  was 
printed  in  1678  ;  and  it  appears  that  Milton  had 
bequeathed  the  copy  right  to  his  widow,  who  agreed 
with  Simm'ons  the  printer  to  accept  eio;ht  pounds  in 
full  of  all  demands,  and  her  receipt  for  the  money 
is  dated  December  21,  1680. 

All  the  writers  of  Milton's  life  have  reflected  en 
the  tafte  of  the  age,  becaufe  this  poem  did  not  meet 
with  that  applaule  and  fuccefs  it  merited,  at  its 
firft  publication.  But  if  it  be  confidtred  how  fmall 
the  number  of  readers  was  at  that  cera,  and  how 
few  of  thefe  could  have  the  judgment  to  difcern  the 
beauties  of  a  new  fpecies  of  poetry,  this  being- the 
firft  in  the  Englifh  language  of  any  note,  notinrhimey 
the  fuccefs  will  appear  to  be  very  great,  efpecialiy 
when  it  is  likewife  remembered,  that  the  public  was 
ftrongly  prejudiced  againft  the  political  principles 
of  the  author,  .and  that  though  he  had  efcaped  the 
talons  of  the  law,  he  was  in  perpetual  danger  of 
aflaflination  from  the  mad  rage  of  fome  of  the  moil 
violent  royalifts.  Under  thefe  circumifonces  the 
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faleof  the  firft  impreffion,  the  number  of  which  we 
know  not,  but  it  muft  have  exceeded  1300,  in  two 
years  ;  is  a  ftrong  proof  that  the  merit  of  the  poem 
was  known  and  felt  in  its  fulle-ft  extent  by  every 
man  of  learning  and  tafte  in  Britain,  but  that  their 
applaufe  was  withheld  for  fear  of  giving  offenee  to- 
goverment,  the  author  being  obnoxious  to  the  court, 
then  in  the  zenith  of  its  power,  and  adulated  by 
almoft  all  ranks  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Richardfon  gives  the  fulleft  account  of  the 
firft  public  notice  taken   of  this   inimitable  poem,, 
which  was  by  Sir  John  Denharn's  coming  into  the 
houfe  of  commons  one  morning  with   a  fheet  of 
Paradife  Loft,  wet  from   the   prefs,   in   his   hand,, 
and  being  afked  what  he  was  reading  ?  he  anfwercd, 
part  of  the  nobleft  poem  that  ever  was  written  in 
any  language,  or  in  any  age.     No  precife  date  is 
given  to  this  incident   by   Mr  Richardfon,  but  as 
Sir  John  Denham  died  in  1668,  it  muft  have  hap- 
pened while  the  firft  edition  was  at  prefs.     How- 
ever, it  is  certain  that  the  book  was  not  known  till 
about  two  years  after,  when  the  earl  of  Dorfet  re- 
commended it,  as  appears   by  the  following  ftory,. 
related  to   Mr.  Richardfon,  by  Dr.  Tancred  Ro- 
binfon,  an  eminent  phyfician  in  London,  who  was 
informed  by  S-ir  .Kleetwood  Shephard,  "  That  the 
earl,  in   company  with   that   gentleman,   looking 
over  fome  books  in  Little-Britain,  met  with  Para- 
dife Loft  j  and  being  furprifed  with   fome  paflage* 
in  turning  it  over,  bought  it.     The  bookfeller  de- 
fired  his  lordfhip  to  fpeak  in  its  favour,  fince  he 
liked  it,  for  the  impreffion  lay  on  his  hands  as  wafte 
paper.     The  earl  having  read  the  poem,  fent  it  to 
Mr.  Dryden,  who,  in  a  fhort  time,  returned  it, 
with  this  anfwer  :  "  This  man  cuts  us  all  ou^ 
and  the  antients  too," 

The 
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The  4th  edition,  a  very  pompous  one  in  folio,  with 
Paradife  Regained  and  Sampfon  Agonizes  annexed, 
was  publifhed  in  1688,  thro'  the  patronage  of  John 
Sommers,  afterwards  the  famous  lord  Sommers, 
who  advifed  the  bookfeller  to  undertake  it  by  fu'b- 
fcription,  and  in  the  lift  of  fubfcribers  we  find  his 
own,  and  the  molt  refpectable  names  of  that  time, 
as  well  for  high  rank,  as  eminence  in  learning.  The 
fifth  edition  in  folio  was  pubjifhed  in  1692  ;  and 
the  fixth  in  1695  ;  and  the  poem  was  now  fo  weil 
received  that  the  fale  increafed  double  the  number 
every  year,  though  the  price  was  four  times  greater 
than  before.  It  has  gone  through  numberjefs  edi- 
tions iince,  particularly  one  in  1727  by  Elijah  Fen- 
ton,  and  another  by  Dr.  Bentiey  in  1732.  But 
the  moft  elegant  edition  was  publifhed  in  1749,  in 
two  volumes  410.  with  notes  and  the  life  of  the  au- 
thor by  Dr.  Thomas  Newton  the  prefent  bifhop  of 
Briftol.  Foreign  nations  have  likewife  been  fen- 
fible  of  the  great  merit  of  this  performance.  It  was 
tranflated  into  blank  verie  in  low  Dutch  and  pub- 
lifhed in  1728.  into  French  prcfe  in  1729  ;  and 
into  .Italian  verfe  in  1736.  There  are  alfo  three 
latin  verllons,  one  by  Mr.  Hog  a  Scotfman,  pub- 
lifhed in  1690;  and  two  others,  one  byDr.  Trapp, 
the  other  by  Mr.  Dobfon,  fellow  of  New-college 
Oxford:  the  two  bft  were  undertaken  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  reward  of  joool.  offered  by  Mr.  Ben- 
fon  auditor  of  the  impreft,  for  the  belt  latin  tran- 
ilation,  and  the  prize  was  adjudged  to  Mr.  Dobfon. 
"  Thus  wasjuftice  at  length  done  to  the  merits 
of  this  illuftrious  bard.  Milton  fays  the  bifhop  of 
Briftol,  is  now  coniidered  as  anEnglifh  clafftc,  and 
the  Paradife  Loft  generally  efkemed  the  nobleft  and 
moft  fublime  of  modern  poems,  and  equal  at  Jeaft 
to  the  beft  of  the  antient ;  the  honour  of  this  coun- 
try, and  the  envy  and  admiration  of  all  others  !" 

Before 
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Before  we  take  our  leave  of  PARADISE  LOST,  it 
is  proper  to  obferve,  jhat  various  critieifms  have 
been  publifhed  upon  this  celebrated  poem,  and  dif- 
ferent conj eclures  having  been  ftarted  by  men  of 
learning,  concerning  the  fource  from  which  MiUon 
took  the  firft  idea  of  the  plan,  they  ought  to  be  no- 
ticed, becaufe  the  candid  opinion  of  thefe  gentlemen 
moft  probably  opened  the  door  to  an  impotent  at- 
tempt made  to  blaft  the  reputation  of  Milton,  by 
one  Lander  aScotfman,  who  in  his'eflay  on  Milton's 
ufe  and  imitation  of  the  moderns,  printed  at  Lon- 
don in  1750,  charges  him  not  only  with  Healing; 
the  plot  from  a  tragedy  called  Adamus  Exel  written 
by  Grotius,  but  of  culling  the  flowers  of  this  and 
other  modern  poets,  and  tranfplanting  them  into 
his  own  garden,  where  he  has  made  them  pafs  for 
his  own.  The  charge  was  refuted  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Douglas,  in  a  pamphlet  intitled,  "  Milton  vindi- 
cated," and Lauder  incurred  both  cenfure  and  con- 
tempt. But  it  is  acknowledged,  that  Milton  might 
have  taken  the  hint  of  his  fubjecl;  from  an  Italian 
tragedy  called  IlParadlfoPerfo\  printed  many  years 
before  he  undertook  his  poem  ;  and  this  feems  the 
more  probable,  becaufe  it  is  evident  Milton  at  mil 
intended  to  have  wrote  a  tragedy  on  the  fubjeft, 
there  be^ng  extant  feveral  rough  fketches  of  the  tra- 
gedy of  Paradife  Loft,,  in  his  own  hand  writing. 
This  conjecture  however,  coming  from  fo  refpe&a- 
ble  an  authority  as  the  late  Dr.  Zachary  Pearce, 
bifhop  of  Rochefter,  encouraged  others  to  throw 
out  iirnilar  remarks  ^  and  Mr.  Peck  accordingly 
ventured  his  opinion,  that  it  was  taken  from  a  ce- 
lebrated Spanith  romance  called  Gerzinam.  But 
if  to  thefe  were  added  ten  thoufand  demonliratioDS 
of  his  having  confulted  modern  authors  for  the  out- 
lines of  his  immortal  work;  the  mafterly  execution 
af  the  poem,  being  truly  original,  muft  acquit  him* 

ia 
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in  the  opinion  of  every  found  critic,  of  every  fpe- 
cjes  of  plagiarifm. 

The  extraordinary  merit  of  Paradife  Loft  mu.fi: 
jiot  however  render  us  inattentive  to  the  other 
learned  labours  of  our  author,  it  will  therefore  he 
r.eceifary  to  refume  the  hiftory  of  his  life  at  the 
year  1670,  when  he  publifhed  at  London,  in  quarto, 
his  "  Hiftory  of  Britain,  that  part  especially,  now 
called  England,  from  the  firft  traditional  begin- 
ning, continued  to  the  Norman  conqueft,  collected 
out  of  the  ancienteft  and  belt  authors  thereof.'* 
It  is  reprinted  in  the  firft  volume  of  Dr.  Kennet's 
compleat  hiftory  of  England.  Mr.  Toland,  in  his 
life  of  Milton,  page  43,  obferves,  that  we  have 
not  this  hiftory  as  it  came  out  of  his  hands,  for  the 
licenfers,  thofe  fworn  officers  to  deftroy  learning, 
liberty,  and  good  fenfe,  expunged  feveral  paflages 
of  it,  wherein  he  had  expofed  the  fuperftition, 
pride,  and  cunning  of  the  popifh  monks  in  the 
Saxon  times,  but  applied  by  the  fagacious  licenfers 
to  Charles  lid's  bifhops.  ]n  1681,  a  confiderable 
paflage,  which  had  been  fupprefled  in  the  publica- 
tion of  this  hiftory,  was  printed  at  London,  in 
quarto,  under  this  title :  "  Mr.  John  Milton's 
character  of  the  long  parliament  and  alTembly  of 
divines  in  1651,  omitted  in  his  other  works,  and 
never  before  printed."  It  is  reported,  and  from 
the  foregoing  character  it  appears  probable,  that 
Mr.  Milton  had  lent  moft  of  his  perfonal  eftate 
upon  the  public  faith,  which,  when  he  fomewhat 
earneftly  prefled  to  have  reftored,  after  long  and 
chargeable  attendance,  he  met  with  very  fharp  re- 
bukes ;  upon  which,  at  lafl,  defpairing  of  any  fuc- 
cefs  in  this  affair,  be  was  forced  to  return  from 
them  poor  and  friendlefs,  having  fpent  all  his  mo- 
,ney,  and  wearied  all  thofe  who  had  efpoufed  'his 
caufe,  and  he  had  not,  probably,  mended  his  cir- 
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cumftaiices  in  thofe  (lays,  but  by  performing  fuch 
fcrvice  for  them,  as  afterwards  he  did,  for  which 
fcarce  any  thing  would  appear  too  great. 

In  1671,  he  pubiHhed  at  London,  in  o&avo, 
Paradife  Regained,  a  poem  in  four  books,  to  which 
is  added,  Sampfon  Agoniftes  :  there  is  not  a 
flronger  poof  of  human  weaknefs,  than  Milton's 
preferring  this  poem  of  Paradife  Regained,  to 
"  Paradife  Loft,"  and  it  is  a  natural  and  juftobfer- 
vation,  that  the  Meiliah  in  "  Paradife  Regained,'" 
with  all  his  meeknefs,  unafFedted  dignity,  and  clear 
reafoning,  makes  not  fo  great  a  figure,  as  when  in 
the  Paradife  Loft,  he  appears  cloathed  in  the 
terrors  of  Almighty  vengeance,  wielding  the  thun- 
der of  heaven,  and  riding  along  the  fky  in  the  cha- 
riot of  power,  drawn,  as  Milton  greatly  exprefles 
it,  "  With  four  Cherubic  fhapes ;  when  he  comes 
dreft  in  awful  majefty,  and  hurls  the  apoftate  fpirits 
headlong  into  the  fiery  gulf  of  bottomlefs  perdition, 
there  to  dwell  in  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire, 
who  durft  defy  the  Omnipotent  to  arms."  Dr. 
Newton  has  diflented  from  the  general  opinion, 
concerning  Paradife  Regained  :  "  Certainly,  fays; 
he,  it  is  very  worthy  of  the  author,  and  contrary 
to  what  Mr.  Toland  relates,  Milton  may  be  feea 
in  Paradife  Regained,  as  well  as  in  Paradife  Loft  ; 
if  it  is  inferior  in  poetry,  I  know  not  whether  it  is 
inferior  in  fentiment ;  if  it  is  lefs  defcriptive,  it  is, 
more  argumentative  ;  if  it  does  not  fometimes  rife 
fo  high,  neither  does  it  ever  fink  fo  low  ;  and  it 
has  not  met  with  the  approbation  it  deierves,  only 
becaufe  it  has  not  been  more  read  and  confidered. 
His  fubjecl:  indeed  is  confined,  and  he  has  a  nar- 
row foundation  to  build  upon,  but  he  has  raifed 
as  noble  a  fuperftructure  as  fuch  little  room,  and 
fuch  fcanty  materials  would  allow.  The  great 
beauty  of  it  is,  the  contrail  between  the  two  cha- 
racters. 
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racters  of  the  tempter  and  our  Saviour;  the  artful 
fophiftry,  and  fpecious  infinuations  of  the  one, 
refuted  by  the  ftrong  fenfe,  and  manly  eloquence 
of  the  other." 

The  firft  thought  of  Paradife  Regained  was  ow- 
ing to  Elv/ood  the  quaker,  as  he  himfelf  relates  the 
occafion,  in  the  biftory  of  his  own  life.  When 
Milton  had  lent  him  the  manufcript  of  Paradife 
Loft,  at  St.  Giles  Chalfont,  and  he  returned  it, 
Milton  afked  him  how  he  liked  it,  and  what  he 
thought  of  it ;  "  which  I  rnodeftly  and  freely  told 
him  (fays  Elwood)  and  after  fome  further  difcourle 
about  it,  I  pleafantly  faid  to  him,  Thou  haft  laid 
much  of  Paradife  Loft,  but  what  haft  thou  to  fay 
of  Paradife  Found  ?  He  made  no  anfwer,  but  fat 
fome  time  in  a  mufe,  then  broke  off  that  difcourfe, 
and  fell  upon  another  fubjeft."  When  Elwood 
afterwards  waited  upon  him  in  London,  Milton 
fhewed  him  his  Paradife  Regained  ;  and  in  a  plea- 
fant  tone  faid  to  him,  «  this  is  owing  to  you,  for 
you  put  it  into  my  head,  by  the  queftion  you  put 
to  me  at  Chalfont,  which  before  I  had  not  thought 
of ." 

In  the  year  1672,  he  publifhed  his  tc  Artis 
logicae  plenior  inftitutio  ad  rami  methodum  con- 
cinnata,"  Louden,  in  o<5tavo.  Upon  th-*  indul- 
gence grantej  to  proteftant  diilenters  in  1673,  he 
publimed  a  defence  of  univerfal  toleration  for  fee- 
taries  of  all  denominations,  except  papifts,  in  a 
difcourfe,  intitled,  "  Of  true  religion,  herefy, 
fchifm,  toleration,  and  what  beft  means  may  be 
ufed  againft  the  growth  of  popery,"  London,  la 
quarto.  He  publimed  likewife,  the  fame  year, 
"  Poems,  &c.  on  feveral  occafions,  both  Engiiih 
and  Latin,  compofed  at  feveral  times,  with  afmali 
tractate  on  education,  dedicated  to  A'Ir.  Hartlib," 
London,  in  octavo.  Early  in  the  year  1674,  he 
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publifned  his  "  Epiftolarum  familiariurri,  Jib.  i. 
and  fome  Latin  academical  exercifes,"  in  octavo, 
and  in  the  fame  year,  in  quarto,  "  A  declaration 
of  the  Poles  concerning  the  election  of  their  king 
John  ill.  tranflated  from  the  Latin  copy." 

Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  that  Milton  was  thought  to 
be  the  author  of  a  piece  called  «•  The  grand  cafe  of 
confcience;"  concerning  the  engagement  ftated 
and  refolved;  or  a  ftricl  furvey  of  the  folemn  league 
and  covenant,  in  reference  to  the  preient  engage- 
ment ;  but  others  are  of  opinion  that  the  ftile  and 
manner  of  writing  do  not  in  the  leaft  favour  that 
fuppoiition.  He  left  feveral  pieces  in  manufcript, 
among  the  reft,  his  "Brief  hiftory  of  MuTcovy, 
and  of  other  lefs-known  countries,  lying  eaftward 
of  Ruffia,  as  far  as  Cathay,"  printed  in  1682.  in 
octavo.  His  Latin  ftate  letters  were  firft  printed  at 
London  in  1676,  in  twelves,  and  tranflated  into 
Englifh,  and  printed  in  1694.  His  hiftorical,  poe- 
tical, and  mi  feel  laneous  works  were  printed  in  three" 
volumes  folio,  in  1698,  at  London,  though  Am- 
fterdam  is  mentioned  in  the  title-page,  with  the  life 
of  the  author,  by  Mr.  Toland  ;  but  the  moft  com- 
pleat  and  elegant  edition  of  his  profe  works  wag; 
printed  in  two  volumes  in  folio,  at  London,  in  1738} 
by  the  reverend  Dr.  Birch,  late  fecretary  to  the  roy- 
al fociety.  Jn  this  edition  the  feveral  pieces  are 
difpofed  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  were 
printed,  with  the  addition  of  a  Latin  tract,  omitt- 
ed by  Mr.  Toland,  concerning  the  reafons  of  the 
war  with  Spain  in  1655,  and  feveral  pages  in  the 
hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  expunged  by  the  licenfers 
of  the  prefs,  and  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  former 
impreHions. 

After  a  life  of  indefatigable  ftudy,  and  of  active 
exertion  in  the  caufe  of  religious  and  civil  liberty, 
for  which  he  contended  to  the  very  laft,  this  excel- 
lent 
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lent  man  died  of  the  gput  in  hie  ftomach  j  he  had 
languifhed  under  this  dilbrder  for  fome  years  before, 
and  was  fo  reduced  by  that,  and  other  infirmities, 
as  to  render  his  diffolution  icarce  perceptible  by 
thofe  who  were  in  the  room  with  him  :  his  death 
happened  in  November  1674.  His  remains  were 
decently  interred,  near  the  body  of  his  father,  in 
the  chancel  of  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate  : 
but  no  in  on  u  men  t  being  found  there  afterwards,  a 
very  neat  one  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  W tit- 
mi  nfter-abbey  in  1737,  at  the  expence  of  William 
Benfort  Efq;  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  imprelt. 

By  his  firfl  wife  he  had  four  children,  a  fon  and 
three  daughters.  The  daughters  furvived  the  father. 
Anne  the  eldeft,  married  a  matter-builder,  and  died 
in  child-bed  of  her  firft  child,  which  died  with  her  ; 
Mary  lived  and  died  iingle  ;  Deborah  left  her  father 
when  file  was  young,  and  went  over  to  Ireland 
with  a  lady,  and  came  to  England  again  during 
the  troubles  of  Ireland  under  king  James  II.  She 
married  Mr.  Abraham  Clark,  a  weaver  in  Spittle- 
fields  ;  and  died  in  1727,  in  the  feventy-fixth  year 
of  her  age, 

Mr.  John  Ward,  fellow  of  the  royal -fociety,  and 
profeflbr  of  rhetoric  in  Grefham-college,  London, 
law  the  above  Mrs.  Clark,  Milton's  daughter,  at 
thehoufe  of  one  of  her  relations,  not  long  before 
her  death  j  "  when  The  informed  me,"  fays  that 
gentleman,  "  that  fhe  and  her  filters  ufed  to  read 
to  their  father  in  eight  languages  ;  which,  by  prac- 
tice, they  were  capable  of  doing  with  great  readi- 
nefs  and  accuracy,  though  they  underftood  no  lan- 
guage but  Englifh  ;  and  their  father  ufed  often  to 
lay  in  their  hearing,  one  tongue  was  enough  for  a 
woman. 

"  None  of  them  were  ever  fent  to  fchool,  but 
were  all  taught  Englifh  at  home  by  a  miftrefs  kept  for 
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that  purpofe.  And  Milton  himfelf  learnt  them  to 
pronounce  Greek  and  Latin.  Homer,  and  Ovid's 
metamorphofes,  were  books  which  they  were  often 
culled  to  read  to  their  father;  and,  at  my  delire, 
{he  repeated  a  great  number  of  verfes  from  the  be- 
ginning of  both  thefe  poets  with  great  readinefs.  1 
knew  who  (he  was  upon  the  firft  fight  of  her,  by 
the  fimilitude  of  her  countenance  with  her  father's 
picture  ;  and  upon  my  telling  her  ib,  fhe  informed 
me,  that  Mr.  Addifon  told  her  the  fame  thing,  on 
her  going  to  wait  on  him;  for  he,  on  hearing  fhe 
was  living,  fent  for  her,  and  defired,  if  fhe  had 
any  papers  of  her  father's,  {he  would  bring  them 
with  her,  as  an  evidence  of  her  being  Milton's 
daughter;  but  immediately  on  her  being  intro- 
duced to  him,  he  laid,  'Madam,  you  need  no  other 
voucher  ;  your  face  is  a  fufficient  tertimonial  whole 
daughter  you  are:'  and  he  then  made  her  a  hand- 
fome  prefentof  a  purfe  of  guineas,  with  a  promife 
of  procuring  her  an  annual  provifion  for  life;  but 
he  dying  foon  after,  {he  loft  the  benefit  of  his  ge- 
nerous defign.  She  appeared  to  be  a  woman  of  good 
ienfe  and  genteel  behaviour,  and  to  bear  the  incon- 
veniences of  a  low  fortune  with  decency  and  pru- 
dence." 

Her  late  majclly,  queen  Caroline,  fent  her  fifty 
pounds,  and  fhe  received  preients  of  money  from 
feveraJ  gentlemen  not  long  before  her  death. 

She  had  ten  children  ;  viz.  feven  fons  and  three 
daughters  ;  but  none  of  them  had  any  children, 
except  one  of  her  fons,  named  Caleb;  and  the  youn- 
eit  daughter,  whole  name  is  Elizabeth.  Caleb  went 
over  to  Fort  St.  George,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  where 
he  married  and  had  two  fons,  Abraham  and  Ifaac. 
Of  thofe,  Abraham,  the  elder,  came  to  England 
with  governor  Harrifon,  but  returned  a^ain  upon 
advice  of  his  father's  death ;  and,  whether  he  or 

his 
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his  brother  be  now  living  is  uncertain.  Elizabeth,, 
the  youn<2,eit  child  of  Deborah,  married  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Fofter,  a  weaver,  and  fuch  is  the  caprice  of 
fortune  that  this  grand-daughter  of  the  illuftrious 
Milton,  for  ibme  years  before  her  hufband's  death, 
kept  a  little  chandler's  or  grocer's  (hop  at  the  lower 
end  of  Hollowny,  and  afterwards  in  Cock- lane 
Shoreditch;  where  (he  was  found  by  Dr.  Birch,  and 
afterwards  vifited  by  Dr.  Newton,  and  in  1750, 
die  mafk  of  Comus  was  performed  at  Drury-lane, 
and  produced  her  a  great  benefit.  A  pathetic  pro- 
logue was  written  for  the  occafion  by  Dr.  Johnfon, 
and  fpoken  by  Mr.  Garrick  She  had  had  feven 
children,  three  fons  r.nd  four  daughters,  who  a:f 
died  before  the  mother. 

Milton  had  a  brother,  Mr.  Chriftopher  Milton, 
who  was  knighted,  and  made  one  of  the  barons  of 
the  Exchequer,  in  the  reign  of  king  James  II.  but 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  man  of  any  abi- 
lities ;  at  leaft,  if  he  had  any,  they  are  loft  to  poite- 
rity  in  the  luftre  of  his  brother's. 

There  is  now  alive  a  grand-daughter  of  th's 
Chriftopher  Milton,  who  is  married  to  one  Mr. 
George  Lookup,  advocate  at  Edinburgh,  remark- 
able for  his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  The 
lady,  fays  Theo.  Cibber,  whom  I  have  often  feen, 
is  extremely  corpulent,  has  in  her  youth  been  very, 
toandfome,  'rnd  is  not  deftitute  of  poetical  genius. 
She  has  written  feveral  copies  of  verfes,  publimed 
in  the  Edinburgh  Magazines  ;  and  her  face  bears 
fome  refemblance  to  the  picture  of  Milton. 

Mr.  Wood,  and  after  him  Mr.  Fenton,  has  giv- 
en us  the  following  defcription  of  Milton's  perfon. 

"  He  was  of  a  moderate  fize,  well  proportioned, 
and  of  a  ruddy  complexion,  light  brown  hair,  and 
had  h and fome  features  ;  yet  his  eyes  were  none  of 
the  quickeft ;  When  he  was  a  ftudent  at  Cambridge, 

he 
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tee  was  fo  fair  and  clear,  that  many  called  him  the 
lady  of  Chrift's  college.  His  deportment  was  affa- 
ble, and  his  gait  erectand  manly,  befpeaking  cou- 
rage and  undauntednefs.  While  he  had  his  fight, 
he  wore  a  fword,  and  was  well  fkilled  in  ufmg  it. 
He  had  a  delicate,  tuneable  voice,  an  excellent  ear, 
could  play  on  the  organ,  and  bear  a  part  in  vocal 
and  inftrumental  mufic." 

Milton's  character  as  a  poet  appears  to  the  beft 
advantage  in  the  following  lines  written  iiy  Dryden 
under  his  picture. 

Three  poets,  in  three  diftant  ages  born, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England,  did  adorn. 
The  firft,  in  loftinefs  of  thought  furpafs'd  ; 
The  next,  in  majefty  ;  in  both  the  laft  : 
The  force  of  Nature  could  no  further  go, 
To  make  a  third,  fhe  join'd  the  former  two. 

As  to  his  political  principles  he  was  a  thorough 
republican;  and  in  this  he  thought  like  a  Greek  or 
a  Roman,  as  he  was  very  converfant  with  their 
writings :  and  one  day,  Sir  Robert  Howard,  who 
was  a  friend  of  Milton's,  and  a  well-wifher  to  the 
liberty  of  his  country,  afked  him,  How  he  came  to 
fide  with  the  Republicans  ?  Milton  anfwered, 
among  other  things,  "  Becaufe  theirs  was  the  molt 
frugal  government;  for  the  trappings  of  a  monarchy 
might  fet  up  an  ordinary  commonwealth." 

This  is  not  the  only  inftance  by  which  it  appears 
that  he  was  as  free  in  his  converfation  as  in  his  wri- 
tings, and  that  he  was  no  time-ferver  or  refpedter 
of  perfons,  when  he  knew  himfelf  to  be  in  the  right. 
A  remarkable  ftory  is  told  of  him;  which  confirms 
this  obfervation. 

The  duke  of  Ycrk,  afterwards  James  II.  took  it 
in  his  hcaJ  to  pay  hi.n  a  vifit  .out  of  curiofity.  In 
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the  courfe  of  their  converfation,  the  duke  afked 
Milton,  whether  he  did  not  think  the  lofs  of  his 
fight  was  a  judgment  upon  him  for  what  he  had 
written  againft  the  late  king  his  father  ?  Milton's 
reply  was  to  this  effect  :  "  If  your  highnefs  thinks 
that  the  calamities  which  befall  us  here,  are  indi- 
cations of  the  wrath  of  heaven,  in  what  manner  are 
we  to  account  for  the  fate  of  the  king  your  father  ? 
The  difpleafure  of  heaven  muft,  upon  this  fuppo- 
fition,  have  been  much  greater  againft  him,  than 
againft  me :  for  I  have  only  loft  my  eyes,  but  he 
Joft  his  head."  The  duke  was  exceedingly  nettled 
at  this  anfwer,  and  went  away  very  angry. 

As  to  Milton's  religion,  he  was  a  diflenter  from 
the  church  of  England,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  was  not  a  profeffed  member  of  any  particular 
feel:  of  Chriftians ;  he  frequented  no  public  worfhip, 
nor  ufed  any  religious  rites  in  his  family.  He  was 
an  enemy  to  all  kinds  of  form,  and  thought  that  all 
chriftians  had,  in  fome  things,  corrupted  -the  fim- 
plicity  and  purity  of  the  gofpel.  He  believed  that 
inward  religion  was  the  beft,  and  that  public  com- 
munion had  more  of  fhew  in  it,  than  any  tendency 
to  promote  genuine  piety  and  unaffected  goodnefs. 
The  circumftances  of  our  author  were  never  very 
mean  nor  very  affluent  j  he  lived  above  want,  and 
was  content  with  competency.  His  father  Supported 
him  during  his  travels.  When  he  was  appointed 
Latin  fecretary,  his  falary  amounted  to  two  hundred 
pounds  per  annum;  and,  though  he  was  of  the  vic- 
torious party,  yet  he  was  far  from  fharing  the  fpoils 
of  his  country.  On  the  contrary,  as  we  learn  from 
his  Second  Defence,  he  fuftained  great  loffes  during 
the  civil-war,  and  was  not  at  all  favoured  in  the 
impofition  of  taxes,  but  fometimes  paid  beyond  his 
due  proportion  :  and,  upon  the  turn  of  affairs,  he 
was  not  only  deprived  of  his  place,  but  alfoloft  two 

thoufand 
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thoufand  pounds,  which  he  had  for  fecurity  put  into 
the  Excife-ofEce. 

Some  time  before  he  died,  he  fold  the  greateft 
part  of  his  library,  as  his  heirs  were  not  qualified 
to  make  a  proper  ufe  of  it,  and  as  he  thought  he 
Could  difpofe  of  it  to  greater  advantage  than  they 
Could  after  his  death. 

"  He  died,"  fays  Dr.  Newton,  "  by  one  means 
tr  other,  worth  one  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds, 
befides  his  houfhold-goods,  which  was  no  incom- 
petent fubfiftence  for  him,  who  was  as  great  a  phi- 
lofopher  as  a  poet." 

Milton  feems  not  to  have  been  very  happy  in 
his  marriages.  His  firft  wife  offended  him  by  her 
elopement :  the  fecond,  whofe  love,  fweetnefs,  and 
delicacy  he  celebrates,  lived  not  a  twelvemonth  with 
him  :  and  his  third,  by  whom  he  had  no  iffue,  was 
faid  to  be  a  woman  of  a  moft  violent  fpirit,  and  a 
fevere  ftep-mother  to  his  children.  "  She  died," 
fays  Dr.  Newton,  "very  old,  at  Nantwich,  in 
Chefhire;  and,  from  the  accounts  of  thofe  who  had 
feen  her,  I  have  learned  that  fhe  confirmed  feveral 
things  related  before  5  and,  particularly,  that  her 
hufband  ufed  to  compofe  his  poetry  chiefly  in  the 
winter;  and,  on  his  waking  on  a  morning,  would 
make  her  write  down  twenty  or  thirty  verfes.  Be- 
ing  afked,  Whether  he  did  not  often  read  Homer 
and  Virgil,  fhe  underftood  it  as  an  imputation  upon 
him  for  ftealing  fnm  thefe  authors ;  and  anfwered, 
with  eagernefs,  that  he  ftole  from  nobody  but  the 
mufe  that  infpired  him  :  and  being  afked  by  a  lady 
prefent,  who  the  mufe  was,  fhe  anfwered,  '  It  was 
God's  grace  and  holy  fpirit  that  vifited  him  nightly,' 
She  was  likewife  afked,  whom  he  approved  moft  of 
QurEnglifh  poets;  and  anfwered,  'Spenfer,  Shake- 
fpeare,  and  Cowley :'  and  being  afked,  what  he 
thought  of  Dryden  5  fhe  faid,  « Dryden  ufed  fome- 
M  a  times 
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times  to  vifit  him  ;  but  he  thought  him  no  poet, 
but  a  good  rhiminV 

But  the  reader  will  be  pleafed  to  obferve,  that 
this  cenfure  of  Milton's  was  before  Dryden  had  ac- 
quired much  reputation  as  a  poet,  or  had  compofed 
thofe  immortal  works  of  genius  which  afterwards 
raifed  eternal  monuments  to  him,  and  carried  his 
name  to  every  country  where  poetry  and  tafte  are 
known.  She  likewife  ufed  to  fay,  that  her  hufband 
was  applied  to  by  meflage  from  the  king,  and  in- 
vited to  write  for  the  court;  but  his  anfwer  was, 
that  fuch  a  behaviour  would  be  very  inconfiftent 
with  his  former  conduct,  for  he  had  never  yet  em- 
ployed his  pen  againft  his  confcience. 

It  would  be  an  injuftice  to  this  great  man  to  omit 
any  part  of  his  character.  We  fhall  therefore  juft 
mention  that  he  was  as  eminent  for  his  immenfe 
learning  and  erudition  as  for  his  extraordinary  na- 
tural genius.  He  was  a  mafter  not  only  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  but  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee  andSyriac 
languages.  Likewife  of  the  principal  modern 
tongues,  efpecially  the  Italian,  which  he  wrote  fo 
elegantly,  that  many  members  of  the  academy  Delia 
Crufca  eftablifhed  at  Florence  for  the  refining  and 
perfecting  the  Tufcan  language,  highly  commended 
his  ftile. 

In  fine,  he  was  anhoneft  and  a  good,  as  well  as 
an  eminent  man,  being  in  his  private  life,  an  ex- 
ample of  fobriety,  temperance,  frugality  and  pa- 
tience; and  in  his  public  capacity,  a  model  of  per- 
feverance  to  thedidates  of  confcience,  from  which 
he  could  not  be  fwerved  by  hopes  or  fears  ;  by  the 
dread  of  punifhments,  or  the  tender  of  rewards. 

%*  Authorities.  Wood's  FaftiOxon.  Toland's 
life  of  Milton,  1699  and  1761.  Ellwood's  life, 
edit.  1714.  Fenton's  life  of  Milton,  prefixed  to 
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his  works,  1727.  Richardfon's  life  of  Milton.  Dr. 
Birch's,  1738.  Peck's  Memoirs  of  the  life  and 
poetical  works,  of  Milton,  4*0.  1740.  "Dr.  New- 
ton's, 1749  and  1764. 


The  LIFE  of 

SAMUEL    BUTLER,    POET. 
[A.  D.  1612,  to  1680.] 

XHIS  admired  poet,  though  an  inferior  genius, 
forms  a  ftriking  contraft  to  Milton  ;  they 
^d  not  more  in  their  poetic  vein,  than  in  their 
political  fentiments.  Milton  was  a  fublime,  Butler 
a  fatiric  poet:  the  former  was  a  zealous  republican, 
the  latter  a  {launch  royalift.  With  fuch  oppofite 
characters  it  is  no  wonder  that  thefe  cotemporary 
poets,  whofe  amicable  union  might  have  contri- 
buted, by  their  juft  commendation  of  each  others 
works  to  the  fuccefs  of  both  in  life,  were  not  fo 
much  as  acquainted  with  each  other  j  and  though 
it  does  not  appear  from  any  pafTages  in  their  lives, 
yet  it  is  to  be  prefumed  that  they  were  fecret,  if 
not  open  enemies,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
Butler's  Hudibras,  which  was  univerfally  read  and 
admired,  by  biafmg  the  tafte  of  the  times  to  that 
fpecies  of  poetry,  and  by  its  vein  of  political  fatire 
aimed  at  Milton's  party  and  principles,  was  a  prin- 
"cipal  caufe  of  the  cool  reception  given  to  PARADISE 
LOST,  on  its  firft  appearance. 

Butler  was  the  fon  of  a  fubftantial  farmer  who 

lived  at  Strenfham  in  Worcefterfhire,  where  he  was 
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born  in  the  year  1612.  He  received  a  grammar 
education  at  the  free  fchool  of  Worcefter,  and  Mr, 
Henry  Bright,  the  mafter,  having  informed  his 
father  that  he  discovered  in  him  an  acute  genius, 
and  a  ready  difpofition  for  learning;,  he  refolved  to 
encourage  it,  and  to  bring  him  up  to  the  profeffion 
of  the  law  :  in  this  view  he  fent  him  to  Cambridge 
to  purfue  his  ftudies,  but  though  he  refided  there 
fix  or  feven  years  he  was  never  matriculated,  owing 
as  it  was  faid,  to  his  father's  narrow  circumftances 
which  would  not  permit  him  to  go  through  the 
regular  gradations  of  degrees,  and  to  fupport  the 
other  incidental  expences  of  univerfity  ftudents. 
We  are  therefore  to  fuppofe  that  he  only  attended 
the  public  lectures  in  the  univerfity,  which  at  that 
time  were  more  numerous,  more  diligently  executed 
and  attended  to,  and  more  in  repute  than  at  pre- 
fent.  The  accounts  of  this  part  of  his  life  however 
are  very  defective,  and  we  are  only  told  that  when 
he  quitted  Cambridge,  he  became  clerk  to  Mr. 
Jefferys  of  Earl's  Croom,  an  eminent  Juftice  of  the 
peace  for  the  county  of  Worcefter,  a  Ration  in  thofe 
clays  in  good  efteem  :  With  this  gentleman  he  lived 
fome  years  in  a  comfortable  manner,  having  leifurf 
fuificient  to  apply  himfelf  to  thofe  ftudies  and  amufe- 
ments  for  which  he  perceived  the  ftrongeft  incli- 
nation, which  were  hiftory,  poetry,  muiic  and 
painting.  He  afterwards  obtained  the  patronage 
of  Elizabeth  countefs  of  Kent,  a  lady  of  great  learn- 
ing and  the  prote&refs  of  men  of  letters ;  in  the 
houfe  of  this  lady  he  found  an  excellent  library, 
and  he  likewife  formed  an  acquaintance  with  other 
eminent  men  who  frequently  vifited  the  countefs, 
among  others  he  became  intimate  with  the  learned 
Selden,  who  often  made  ufe  of  his  friendly  pen, 
requeuing  him  to  write  Latin  letters  for  him  to  fo- 
reign parts  arid  to  tranflate. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Butler's  next  refidence  was  with  Sir  Samuel 
Luke,  a  gentleman  of  an  antient  family  inBedfcrd- 
fhire,  and  one  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  generals.  In 
this  iituation  it  is  generally  believed  that  he  planned, 
if  he  did  not  write  the  famous  poem  of  HUDIBRAS, 
under  which  character  it  is  fuppofed,  he  intended 
to  ridicule  Sir  Samuel  t  but  as  this  is  mere  furmife 
and  does  no  honour  to  nis  character  as  a  gentleman 
or  as  a  chriftian,  let  us  charitably  give  no  credit  to 
fuch  an  infmuation  of  bafe  ingratitude,  to  fuch  an 
unworthy  return  for  hofpitality,  perhaps  patronage. 
The  integrity  of  his  life,  univerfally  acknowledged, 
fhould  acquit  him  of  this  vile  imputation. 

Hittory  is  {ilent  with  refpect  to  our  poet,  from 
the  time  of  his  living  with  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  which 
we  find  was  after  Oliver  Cromwell  had  the  command 
of  the  army,  till  Come  few  years  after  the  reftoration 
when  he  was  made  Cecretary  to  Richard,  earl  of 
Carbury,  lord  preddent  of  Wales,  who  appointed 
him  to  be  fteward  of  Ludlow  caftle,  when  the  lord 
preddent's  court  was  revived  there  ;  and  about  this 
time,  he  married  Mrs.  Hubert,  a  widow  lady  of  a 
•very  good  family  ;  but  we  have  no  dates  to  the  few 
incidents  of  his  life  left  on  record,  and  mutt  there- 
fore be  guided  in  point  of  time,  by  other  circum- 
ftances.  The  firtt  part  of  Hudibnis  was  published 
in  1.663,  in  octavo,  afterwards  came  out  the  fecond 
part,  and  both  were  printed  together  with  Ceveral 
additions  and  annotations  ;  thefe  we  are  to  fuppofe 
firft  procured  him  the  notice  of  the  courtiers,  and 
the  patronage  of  the  earl  of  Dor Cet,  who  introduced 
his  poem  at  court,  where  it  was  Co  acceptable,  that 
it  became  a  matter  of  entertainment  to  the  king, 
who  often  pleafantly  quoted  it  in  converfation. 
His  {lender,  though  honourable  appointment  under 
the  lord  preddent  of  Wales",  probably  took  place 
much  about  the  fame  period,  and  with  this  income 
M  4  and 
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and  his  wife's  jointure  from  her  former  hufband,  it 
is  moft  likely  he  fupported  himfelf  while  he  danced 
attendance  on  the  court  in  hopes  of  preferment  or 
fome  fuitable  reward  "  for  the  great  fervice  it  was 
faid  he  had  done  to  the  royal  family,  by  writing 
his  inimitable  Hudibras." 

Major  Richardfon  Pack,  in  his  life  of  Wycherly, 
a  brother  poet,  then  in  high  favour  at  court,  (me- 
moirs of  whom  will  be  found  in  our  next  volume) 
relates  that  Wycherly  took  all  opportunities  to  re- 
commend Butler  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
even  went  ib  far  as  to  tell  him,  it  was  a  reproach 
to  the  court,  that  a  perfon  of  his  loyalty  and  wit 
ihould  fuffer  in  obfcurity,  and  under  the  wants  he 
did ,  upon  which,  the  duke  undertook  to  recommend 
him  to  his  majefty ;  and  Wycherly  to  forward  the 
bufmefs,   requefted  the  duke  to  name  a  day  when 
he  might  introduce  Butler  to  his  grace.     The  duke 
accordingly  fixed  the  time  and  the  place,  and  the 
two  poets  attended  the  duke  at  the  roebuck,  a  not- 
ed tavern,  but  unfortunately,  foon  after  they  were 
met,  the  door  of  the  room  where  they  fat  being  open 
and  his  grace  fitting  near  it,  he  faw  a  rake,  a  knight 
of  his  acquaintance  pafs  by,  with  two  loofe  women, 
whom  he  inflantly  purfued,  and  did  not  return  to 
his  company,  nor  from  that  hour  did  he  take  the 
leaft  notice  of  his  promifes  in  favour  of  Butler.     It 
is  aflerted  likewife  that  lord  Clarendon  before  his 
difmifTion  from  employment,  had  promifedMr.  But- 
ler a  good  place,  and  had  forfeited  his  word.     How- 
ever  this  be,  it  is  certain,  that  he  reaped  no  other 
benefit  from -the  king's  continual  admiration  of  his 
poem,  but  a  prefent  of  an  order  upon  the  treafury 
for  three  hundred  pounds,  which  by  the  interefr  of 
his   friend  Mr.  Longueville  with  the  lord  treafurer 
J3anhy,  paiTed  through  all  the  offices  without  any 
deduction    for    fees,    but  when  Mr.  Longueville 
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brought  it  to  Butler,  he  recollected  that  he.  owed 
more  than  that  Turn,  and  therefore  he  requefted  his 
friend  to  pay  it  away  in  difcharge  of  his  debts.  Some 
aflert  that  the  king  drew  the  order  for  three  thou- 
fand  pounds,  but  being  in  figures,  a  cypher  was 
cut  off  in  the  treafury,  or  in  fome  of  the  offices 
through  which  it  palled ;  but  this  does  not  feem 
probable,  for  Butler,  if  this  had  been  the  cafe, 
would  hardly  have  been  fo  perfonally  fevere  upon 
the  king  for  his  neglect  of  him,  as  we  find  him  in 
the  following  lines  of  his  poem  intitled  HUDIBRAS 
at  court. 

Now  you  muft  know,  SIR  HUDIBRAS 

With  fuch  perfection  gifted  was, 

And  fo  peculiar  in  his  manner 

That  all  that  faw  him  did  him  honour ; 

Among  the  reft,  this  prince  was  one, 

Admired  his  converfation. 

This  prince,  whofe  ready  wit  and  parts 

Conquer'd  both  men  and  womens  hearts ; 

Was  fo  overcome  by  knight  and  Ralph 

That  he  could  never  claw  it  off. 

He  never  eat,  nor  drank,  nor  flept, 

But  Hudibras  ftill  near  him  kept ; 

Never  would  go  to  church,  or  fo, 

But  Hudibras  muft  with  him  go : 

Nor  yet  to  vifit  concubine, 

Or  at  a  city  feaft  to  dine, 

But  Hudibras  muft  ftill  be  there, 

Or  all  the  fat  was  in  the  fire. 

Now  after  all  was  it  not  hard, 

That  he  mould  meet  with  no  reward, 

That  fitted  out  this  knight  and  'fquire 

This  monarch  did  fo  much  admire  ? 

That  he  mould  never  reimburfe 

The  man  for  th'equipage,  or  horfe 

'Ms  Is 
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Is  fure  a  ftrange  ungrateful  thing 
In  any  body  but  a  king. 

We  have  but  few  more  particulars  of  his  life,  for 
he  mixed  very  little  with  the  world,  being  a  very 
modeft  man,  who  ftudioufly  avoided  multiplicity  of 
acquaintance.  Even  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  one  of  his 
beft  friends,  was  obliged  to  make  ufeof  a  ftratagem 
to  get  acquainted  with  him,  as  he  was  peculiarly 
fhy  to  his  fuperiors.  His  lordfhip  prevailed  on  Mr. 
Fleetwood  Shephard,  to  introduce  him  into  his  com- 
pany at  a  tavern  where  Butler  and  he  ufed  frequent- 
ly to  fpend  their  evenings  together,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  common  friend.  This  being  done,  Mr.  But- 
ler, who  did  not  ihine  to  advantage  in  converfa- 
tion,  till  he  had  drank  pretty  freely,  appeared  very 
flat  and  heavy,  while  the  fcrft  bottle  went  round, 
but  in  the  courfe  of  drinking  the  fecond,  he  became 
very  fprightly,  full  of  wit  and  learning,  and  a  moft 
pleafant,  agreeable  companion ;  but  before  the  third 
was  fmifhed,  he  funk  again  into  fuch  ftupidity  and 
dulnefs,  that  hardly  any  body  could  have  believed 
him  to  be  the  author  of  HUDIBRAS.  Next  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Shephard  alked  his  lordfhip's  opinion  of 
Mr.  Butler,  who  anfwered,  "  He  is  like  a  nine-pin, 
little  at  both  ends,  but  great  in  the  middle." 

Our  poet  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  refided 
in  Rofe  ftreet,  Coven t-garden,  where  it  is  fuppofed 
he  ended  his  days.  His  death  happened  in  1680, 
and  his  conftant  friend,  Mr.  Longueville  made  ap- 
plication to  many  of  thofe  great  and  wealthy  perfons 
who  had  admired  him  while  living,  to  contribute  to 
the  expence  of  burying  him  in  Weftminfter-abbey, 
but  they  who  had  courted  his  company,  without 
promoting  his  intereft  in  life,  now  refufed  this  laft 
honour  to  his  remains,  and  therefore  he  was  interred 
very  decently,  butprivately  in  Covent-garden  church 
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yard  at  the  fole  expence  of  Mr.  LongueviUe.  From 
this  and  other  circumftances  it  came  to  be  reported, 
that  he  was  reduced  to  great  poverty  and  died  very 
much  in  debt.  But  Mr.  Charles  LongueviUe  the 
foil  of  the  above  mentioned  gentleman,  fo  lately 
as  the  year  1735,  publicly  contradicted  thefe  aflerr 
tions  which  had  been  taken  up  by  fome  biographers. 
The  third  and  laftpart  of  Hudibras  was  publifh- 
ed  fome  time  after  the  firft  and  fecond  part ;  and  a 
complete  edition  of  the  whole  was  printed  under 
the  author's  infpe£tion  in  1678,  two  years  before 
his  death.  It  has  fmce  received  the  higheft  com- 
mendations from  foreigners,  as  well  as  from  his  own 
countrymen.  Among  the  firft,  Voltaire  has  done 
it  the  greateft  honour.  This  great  genius  chus  ex- 
preffes  h'imfelf  concerning  it. — "  There  is  an  Eng  - 
lifh  poem,  the  title  of  which  is  HUDIBRAS  ;  it  is 
Don  Quixote ;  it  is  our  Satire  Manippee^  blended 
together.  I  never  met  with  fo  much  wit  in  one  fin-. 
gle  book  as  in  thh ;  and  at  the  fame  time  it  is  the 
molt  difficult  to  translate.  Who  would  believe,  that 
a  work  which  paints  in  fuch  lively  and  natural  co- 
lours the  feveral  foibles  of  mankind,  and  where 
we  meet  with  more  fentiments  than  words,  fhould 
baffle  the  endeavours  of  the  ableft  translators  ?  But 
the  reafon  of  it  is  this;  almoft  every  part  of  it  alludes 
to  particular  incidents."  Hudibras  has  gone  through 
feveral  editions,  but  the  laft  and  the  moft  efteemed 
was  publifhed  byZacharyGrey,  LL.D.  with  large 
annotations,  and  a  preface  containing  fome  memoirs 
of  the  author,  Lond.  1744.  2  vol.  8vo.  This  edition 
has  been  fmce  reprinted.  In  1759,  were  publifhed, 
The  genuine  remains  in  verfe  and  profe,  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Butler,  printed  from  original  manufcripts, 
formerly  in  the  poileflion  of  William  Longueville, 
Efq;  with  notes  by  Mr.  R.  Thyer,  keeper  of  the 
public  library  atManchefter,  2  vol.  8vo»  The  firft  of 
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thefe  volumes  confifts  chiefly  of  poetical  pieces ;  tke 
fecond,  moftly  of  characters,  drawn  with  great 
ftrength,  to  which  are  annexed  ingenious  thoughts 
on  a  variety  of  fubjecls.  In  juftice  to  our  author, 
we  muft  not  omit  to  make  mention  of  an  old  edition 
of  his  pofthumous  works,  firft  printed  in  three, 
and  afterwards  in  one  volume  duodecimo  j  in  which 
are  many  indecent  and  immoral  pieces  ;  and  that 
Mr.  Charles  Longueville  declared  many  of  the 
pieces  in  this  collection  were  fpurious  :  we  ihould 
therefore  recommend  it  to  the  reader,  to  pay  no  re- 
gard whatever  to  that  edition. 

*#*  Authorities.  Gen.  Biog. Dictionary.  Greyrs 
memoirs  of  Butler.  Cibber's  lives  of  the  poets, 
vol.  2.  Britifh  Biography,  vol.  5. 


The  LIFE  of 

EDMUND     WALLER,  POET. 

[A.  D.  1605,  to  1687.] 

T^  DMUND  WALLER  was  fon  to  Robert 
Jo  Waller,  Efq;  of  Agmondefham  in  Bucking- 
hamfhire,  by  Anne,  fifter  to  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Hampden.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1605,  atColes- 
hillj  which,  though  in  the  parifh of  Agmondefham, 
jftands  in  Hertfordfhire.  He  loft  his  father  when  he 
was  very  young,  fo  that  the  care  of  his  education 
devolved  upon  his  mother :  he  had,  however,  the 
advantage  of  being  left  in  very  plentiful  circum- 
Itances.  The  writer  of  Mr.  Waller's  life,  prefixed 
to  his  works,  fays,  "  His  father  had  the  reputation 
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of  a  wife  man,  and  his  oeconomy  was  one  of  the 
diilinguifhing  marks  of  his  prudence.  For  thought 
the  family  of  Waller  in  Buckinghamfhire  was  but 
a  younger  branch  of  the  Wallers  in  Kent,  yet  this 
gentleman  at  his  death  left  his  fon  an  eftate  of  3500!, 
a  year;  a  fortune  at  that  time  fit  fora  nobleman. 
And,  indeed,  the  antiquity  of  this  family,  and  the 
fervices  they  have  rendered  their  country,  defervedly 
place  it  among  the  moft  honourable  in  England."' 
The  fame  writer  informs  us,  that  our  poet  was  fent 
to  Eton  fchool ;  but  Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  that  he 
was  moflly  trained  in  grammar-learning  under  Mr. 
Dobfon,  minifter  of  Great  Wyccmbe  in  Bucks.  He 
was  afterwards  fenttoKing's  college  inCambridgej 
but  his  flay  there  could  not  be  very  long  ;  for  before 
he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  was  chofen  into  the 
third  parliament  of  king  James  I.  and  ferved  as  bur- 
gefs  for  Agmondefham. 

Mr.  Waller  began  to  exercife  his  poetical  talents 
fo  early  as  the  year  1623,  as  appears  from  a  copy 
of  verfes  in  his  works,  upon  the  danger  his  majefty 
(being  prince)  efcaped  in  the  road  of  St.  Andero; 
for  there  prince  Charles  had  like  to  have  been  caft 
away,  inreturning  from  Spain  that  year.  It  has  how- 
ever been  obferved,  that  it  was  not  Waller's  wit,  or 
his  poetry,  that  occafioned  him  to  be  firft  publicly 
known  ;  but  it  was  his  carrying  the  daughter  and 
fole  heirefs  of  a  rich  citizen  againft  a  rival,  whofe 
intereft  was  efpoufed  by  the  court. 

It  is  not  known  at  what  time  he  married  his  firft 
lady  ;  but  he  was  a  widower  before  he  was  five  and 
twenty,  when  he  became  enamoured  of  the  lady  Do- 
rothy Sydney,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  and 
afterwards  wife  to  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  whom 
he  hath  immortalized  under  the  name  of  Sacharifla. 
But  this  lady  did  not  favour  Mr.  Waller's  pafiion, 
though  he  paid  court  to  her  in  fuch  ftrains, 
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<c  As  mov'd  all  heart?,  but  hers  he  wifli'd  to  move." 

Our  poet's  attachment  to  this  lady,  however 
ftrong,  did  not  prevent  him  from  paying  his  com- 
pliments to  another,  whom  he  celebrates  in  his 
poems  under  the  name  of  Amoret,  by  which  he  is 
laid  to  have  meant  the  lady  Sophia  Murray. 

It  was  after  his  firft  marriage,  that  Mr.  Waller 
began  to  be  known  at  court,  and  from  that  time 
he  was  careffed  by  all  the  people  of  quality,  who 
had  any  relifh  for  wit  and  polite  literature ;  and 
was  one  of  the  famous  club,  of  which  the  Lord 
Falkland,  Mr.  Chillingworth,  and  other  eminent 
men,  were  members.  At  one  of  their  meetings, 
they  heard  a  noife  in  the  ftreet,  and  being  told  a 
fon  of  Ben  Jonjbn's  was  arrefted,  they  fent  for 
him ;  and  he  proved  to  be  Mr.  George  Morley, 
afterwards  biftiop  of  Wincherter.  Mr.  Waller 
liked  him  fo  well,  that  he  paid  the  debt,  which 
was  about  lool.  on  condition  that  he  would  live 
with  him  at  Beconsfield.  Mr.  Morley  did  fo 
eight  or  ten  years  ;  and  was  very  ufeful  to  Mr. 
Waller  in  improving  his  tafte,  and  affifting  his 
ftudies. 

Our  author  was  returned  burgefs  for  Agmonde- 
fham,  in  the  parliament  which  aflembled  in  April, 
1640,  in  which  he  cenfured  the  arbitrary  meafures 
of  the  court,  in  a  very  free  and  fpirited  manner. 
He  alfo  engaged  in  the  oppofition  to  the  court  in 
the  long  parliament,  which  met  in  November  fol- 
lowing ;  and  was  chofen  to  impeach  Judge  Crawley, 
for  his  extrajudicial  opinion  in  the  affair  of  fhip- 
money  ;  which  he  did  in  a  very  nervous  and  elo- 
quent fpeech  on  the  6th  of  July,  1641.  This 
fpeech  was  fo  greatly  applauded  by  the  public,  that 
twenty  thoufand  of  them  were  fold  in  one  day. 

At 
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At  the  latter  end  of  1642,  he  was  one  of  the 
commiflioners  appointed  by  parliament,  to  prefent 
their  proportions  of  peace  to  the  king  at  Oxford. 
But  notwithftanding  this,  he  foon  after  engaged  in 
a  plot  againft  the  parliament,  and  in  favour  of  the 
king  :  and  it  is  fuppofed  by  moft  writers,  that  he 
did  this  becaufe  he  thought  the  parliament  ailed 
too  violently  againft  the  king.  Whatever  his  mo- 
tives might  be,  he  entered  into  a  combination  with 
Tomkins,  his  brother-in-law,  and  one  Chaljoner, 
Tomkins's  friend,  to  form  a  party  ftrong  enough 
to  oppofe  the  means  neceflary  to  carry  on  the  war 
againft  the  .king.  The  earl  of  Northumberland, 
lord  Conway,  and  ether  noblemen,  had  fo  far  en- 
couraged the  fcheme,  as  to  exprefs  defires  that  ex- 
pedients might  be  found  to  limit  the  authority  ex- 
ercifed  by  the  commons. 

This  defign  had  been  fo  highly  improved  on  by 
the  royal  council,  that  it  arofe  to  the  taking  into 
the  cuftody  of  the  party,  the  king's  children  ;  the 
fecuring  the  principal  leaders  of  the  two  houfes, 
viz.  the  lords  Say  and  Wharton,  Sir  Philip  Staple- 
ton,  Mr.  Pym,  Mr.  Hampden,  and  Mr.  Strode, 
with  the  lord  mayor,  and  committee  of  the  militia  ; 
to  feize  upon  the  outworks,  forts,  magazines,  gates, 
and  other  places  of  importance,  in  the  city  and 
tower  ;  and  to  let  in  the  king's  forces,  three  thou- 
fand  of  which  were  to  advance  from  Oxford,  fo 
foon  as  intelligence  was  received  there,  that  the 
matter  was  come  to  a  proper  ripenefs.  Whilft 
this  affair  was  in  agitation,  and  lifts  were  forming 
of  fuch  as  were  conceived  tobewell-afte&ed  to  the 
defign,  a  fervant  of  Tomkins,  who  had  over-heard 
their  difcourfe,  immediately  carried  the  intelligence 
to  Mr.  Pym  :  upon  which  Waller,  Tomkins,  and 
Challoner,  were  taken  into  cuftody. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Waller's  courage  now  began  to  fail  him ; 
fo  that,  in  hopes  of  faving  his  life,  he  readily  con- 
fefled  every  circumftance  of  the  plot,  without  con- 
cealing; a  tittle  of  any  difcourfe  he  had  ever  had  with 
the  others  who  were  engaged  in  the  confpiracy. 
He  alfo  aded  with  the  greateft  art  and  diifimulation, 
counterfeiting  fuch  remorfe  of  confcience,  that  his 
trial  was  put  off,  out  of  mere  chriftian  companion, 
till  he  might  recover  the  ufe  of  his  underftanding. 
He  invited  vifits  from  the  ruling  clergy,  received 
their    exhortations  with   reverence  and    humility, 
made  them  prefents,    and  pretended  to  gain  from 
their  infr.ru6tions,  a  degree  of  religious  light  and 
knowledge  which  he  had  never  before  attained.    In 
the  mean  time,  his  afibciates,  Tomkins  and  Chal- 
loner,    were  tried  by  a  court  martial,  and  put  to 
death.     Writers  of  the  greateit  note  differ  in  their 
account  of  fome  material  circumftances  relative  to 
Mr.  Waller.      According  to  lord  Clarendon,    his 
fpeech  before  the  houfe  of  commons  fo  far  prevailed 
with  them,  that  he  was  not  tried  by  a  council  of 
war,  which  was'the  means  of  faving  his  life :  where- 
as,   according  to  Whitlocke,    and  others,  he  was 
tried  by  a  council  of  war,  but  obtained  a  reprieve 
from  general  Ellex,  and  was  afterwards  pardoned. 
However,  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Waller  was  heard 
before  the  houfe  of  commons,  where  he  made  a  moft 
eloquent  and  pathetic  fpeech,  in  which  he  acknow- 
ledged his  offence  with  much  appearance  of  peni- 
tence;   but  at  the  fame  time  ftrongly  urged  the 
danger  which  the  parliament  would  incur,  by  fub- 
je&ing  their  members  to  be  tried  at  any  other  tri- 
bunal than  their  own  ;  and  he  was  afterwards  per- 
mitted to  compound  for  his  tranfgreflion,  being  fuf- 
fered  to  leave  the  kingdom,    after  a  year's  impri- 
fonment,  on  paying  a  fine  of  ten  thoufand  pounds. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Waller  now  retired  into  France,  where  he 
lived  at  Paris  in  a  very  hofpitable  and  elegant  man- 
ner: and  it  is  faid,  that  except  the  lord  St.  Alban's, 
who  was  the  queen  of  England's  prime  minifter, 
when  fhe  kept  her  court  there,  there  was  noEnglifh 
table  butMr.  Waller's:  which  was  focoftly  to  him, 
that  it  brought  his  finances  fomewhat  low.  He  had 
now  married  a  fecond  wife,  named  Mary,  of  the 
family  of  BrefTe,  or  Breaux.     During  his  (lay  in 
France,  he  refided  fome  time  at  Rouen,  where  his 
daughter  Margaret  was  born.    He  was  particularly 
fond  of  this  daughter,  and  fhe  ufed  to  ferve  him  as 
his  amanuenfis.    About  this  time,  he  publifhed  the 
firft  edition  of  his  poems.  When  Cromwell  had  af- 
fumed  the  proteclorfhip,  Mr.  Waller,  who  was  re- 
lated to  him,  made  application  to  him  by  his  friends, 
for  leave  to  return  home,  and  which  he  accordingly 
obtained.  On  his  return  home,  he  was  well  received 
by  the  protector,    who  often  converfed  with  him 
very  freely;  and  Mr.  Waller  ufed  to  declare,  that 
Oliver  was  well  read  in  Greek  and  Roman  hiftory. 
In  1654,  headdrefled  a  fine  panegyric  to  the  pro- 
tector; Mr.  Waller  alfo  paid  a  fine  compliment  to 
the  protector's  memory,  in  a  poem  which  he  wrote 
on  his  death,  in  1658.     However,  on  the  reftora.- 
tion  of  king  Charles  II.  our  poet's  courtly  mufe  pro- 
duced a  poem  which  he  addrefled  to  that  monarch, 
upon  his  majefty's  happy  return.     It  is  faid,  that 
when  he  prefented  this  poem   to  the  king,  his  ma- 
jefty  told  him,  that  he  thought  it  much  inferior  to 
his  panygeric  on  Cromwell.     "   Sir,"  replied  Mr. 
Waller,  "  we  poets  never  fucceed  fo  well  in  writing 
truth,  as  in  fiction." 

He  was  always  much  carefTed  and  refpecled  in 
the  court  of  king  Charles  II.  and  confidered  as  one 
of  the  reigning  wits  there.  That  prince  ufed  him 
with  great  civility,  and  in  his  diversions  at  the  duke 
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of  Buckingham's,  and  other  places,  generally  made 
Mr.  Waller  one  of  the  party,  excufing  to  the  com- 
pany his  not  being  able  to  drink  ;  upon  which  Mr. 
Savile  ufed  to  fay,  "  No  man  in  England  fhould 
keep  him  company  without  drinking,  but  Ned 
Waller.'*  Our  author  obtained  from  kingCharles  a 
grant  of  the  provoftftiip  of  Eton  college ;  but  this 
grant  proved  of  no  effect,  it  being  reprefented  to  his 
majefty,  that  by  theftatutes  of  that  college,  laymen 
were  excluded  from  the  provoftfhip. 

Mr.  Waller  fat  in  feveral  parliaments  after  the 
reftoration  :  in  1661,  he  was  member  for  Haftings 
inSufiex,  and  in  1678,  forChippingWycombe  in 
Buckinghamfhire.  He  was  member  for  Saltafh  in 
Cornwall  in  the  parliament  affembled  in  1685,  in 
the  reign  of  James  II.  he  was  now  very  old,  but  his 
wit  and  abilities  ftill  made  him  the  object  of  admi- 
ration. "  Waller,"  (fays  Burnet)  "  was  the  de- 
light of  the  houfe  :  and  even  at  eighty,  he  faid  the 
livelieft  things  of  any  among  them."  His  faculties 
being  thus  vigorous  to  the  end  of  his  life,  together 
with  its  natural  vivacity,  made  his  company  agree- 
able to  thelaft.  King  James  II.  having  once  or- 
dered the  earl  of  Sunderland  to  bring  Mr.  Waller  to 
him  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  came,  the  king  car- 
ried him  into  his  clofet,  and  there  afked  him,  how 
he  liked  fuch  a  piaure.  «  Sir,  (fays  Mr.  Waller) 
rny  eyes  are  dim,  and  I  know  not  whofe  it  is."  The 
king  anfwered,  "  It  is  the  princefs  of  Orange." 
"  And  (fays  Mr.  Waller)  fhe  is  like  the  greateft 
woman  in  the  world."  "  Whom  do  you  call  fo, 
afked  the  king:"  "Queen  Elizabeth,"  faid  he. 
"  I  wonderMr.  Waller,"  replied  the  king,  "  you 
fhould  think  fo  ;  but  I  muft  confefs  fhe  had  a  wife 
council."  "  Sir,"  (faid  Mr.  Waller)  did  you  ever 
know  a  fool  chufea  wife  one."  Sometime  after  this, 
as  we  are  told  by  the  writer  of  his  life,  prefixed  to 
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his  works,  it  being  known  that  Mr.  Waller  intend- 
ed to  marry  his  daughter  to  Dr.  Birch,  the  king 
was  prevailed  with  to  endeavour  to  hinder  it ;  and 
with  this  view  diredted  a  French  gentleman  of  qua- 
lity to  tell  him,  that  u  the  king  wondered  he  fhould 
have  any  thoughts  of  marrying  his  daughter  to  a 
falling  church."  Mr.  Waller  made  anfwer,  "Sir, 
the  king  does  me  very  great  honour  to  take  any 
notice  of  my  domeftic  affairs;  but  I  have  lived  long 
enough  to  obferve,  that  this  falling  church  has  got 
.a  trick  of  rifing  again. 

Some  time  before  his  death,  he  purchafed  a  fmall 
eftate,  with  a  little  houfe  upon  it,  atColefhill,  his 
birth-place,  to  which  he  frequently  retired,  but  did 
not  ftay  long.  Being  once  carried  to  dine  there, 
he  faid,  "he  fhould  be  glad  to  die  like  the  flag, 
where  he  was  roufed."  But  in  this  his  wifh  was  not 
gratified.  He  was  at  Beconsfield,  when  finding  his 
legs  begin  to  fwell,  he  took  his  fon-in-law,  Dr. 
Birch,  with  him  to  Sir  Charles  Scarborough,  then 
atWindfor  in  attendance,  as  firft  phyfician  to  king 
James  II.  He  told  him,  that  he  came  to  him  as 
an  old  friend,  as  well  as  phyfician,  to  afk  him  what 
that  fwelling  meant.  Sir  Charles  faid  plainly, 
*«  Why,  Sir,  your  blood  will  run  no  longer.'* 
Upon  which  Mr.  Waller  repeated  fome  lines  out  of 
Virgil,  fuitable  to  the  occafion,  on  the  condition 
of  human  life,  and  received  his  fentence  very  com- 
pofedly.  The  dropfical  fymptom  encreafing,  he 
ordered  Dr.  Birch  to  give  him  the  holy  facrament,. 
and  defired  all  his  children  to  join  with  him.  At 
the  fame  time,  he  profeffed  his  firm  belief  in  chrif- 
tianity  with  great  earneftnefs,  telling  them  that 
when  the  duke  of  Buckingham  once  talked  profane- 
ly before  king  Charles,  he  told  him,  "  My  lord,  I 
am  a  great  deal  older  than  your  grace,  and  I  believe 
1  have  heard  more  arguments  for  atheifm  than  ever 
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your  grace  did  -}  but  I  have  lived  long  enough  to 
fee  there  is  nothing  in  them,  and  fb  I  hope  your 
grace  will."  He  died  on  the  21  ft  of  October,  1687, 
and  was  interred  with  his  anceftors  in  the  church- 
yard at  Beconsfield,  where  a  handfome  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory.  He  left  feveral  chil- 
dren, and  bequeathed  his  eft  ate  (which  he  had  al- 
ready greatly  reduced)  to  his  fccond  fon  Edmund  ; 
his  eldeft Benjamin,  being  fofar  from  inheriting  his 
father's  wit,  that  he  even  wanted  common  fenfe. 
Edmund  was  efteemed  a  man  of  good  underftand- 
ing,  and  was  feveral  times  chofen  a  member  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  turned  quaker.  His  fourth  fon,  Dr.  Ste- 
phen Waller,  was  a  famous  civilian,  and  one  of 
the  commiffioners  appointed  for  the  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms. 

Mr.  Waller  is  juftly  confidered  as  one  of  the 
greateft  refiners  of  the  JEnglifh  language  and  veri- 
fication. 

The  beft  edition  of  Mr.  Waller's  works  is  that 
publifhed  in  17  JO,  410.  with  notes  and  obfervations 
by  Mr.  Elijah  Jbenton.  Mr.  Fenton's  edition  has 
fince  been  printed  in  fmall  8vo. 

^*#  Authorities.  Life  of  Waller  prefixed  to  the 
edition  of  his  works,  Lond.  1712.  Wood's  Athen. 
Oxon.  vol.  II.  Clarendon's  Hift.  of  the  rebellion, 
book  7. 
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The  LIFE   of 

SIR   WILLIAM   PETTY. 

[  A.  D.  1623,  to  1687.  ] 

THIS  ingenious  gentleman,  whofe  talents 
were  fo  various  and  extenfive,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  fay  to  what  clafs  of  men  he  properly 
belonged,  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  Anthony  Petty,  a 
clothier  at  Rumfey  in  Hampfhire,  where  he  was 
born  in  the  year  1623.  Almoft  from  his  infancy 
he  difcovered  a  genius  for  the  mechanic  arts,  his 
chief  amufement  being  to  obferve  artificers  at  work, 
to  examine  their  tools,  and  to  attempt  imitations 
of  their  performances,  till  in  the  end,  he  was  fo 
accuftomed  to  thefe  exercifes,  that  at  twelve  years 
of  age,  he  had  acquired  great  Ikill  in  the  manual 
arts,  and  could  ufe  the  tools  of  moft  workmen 
with  great  fkill  and  dexterity.  According  to  his 
own  account,  he  made  the  fame  rapid  progrefs  in 
polite  literature,  having  attained  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek,  Latin  and  French  languages  ; 
and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  common  arithmetic, 
practical  geometry,  dialling,  and  the  agronomical 
part  of  navigation,  by  the  time  he  was  full  fifteen 
years  of  age.  Thus  accomplifhed,  he  went  in 
fearch  of  further  improvement  to  the  univerfity  of 
Caen  in  Normandy.  Upon  his  return  to  England, 
he  obtained  fome  place  in  the  navy  office,  and 
having  faved  up  threefeore  pounds,  he  deemed  this 
fmall  Turn  a  fufficient  fund  to  defray  the  expences 
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of  travelling  to  foreign  parts ;  with  this  pittance 
therefore  our  induftrious  adventurer  embarked  for 
the  Netherlands  about  the  year  1643,  taking  with 
him  his  younger  brother  Anthony,  whofe  education 
he  likewife  undertook.  At  this  time,  he  refolved 
to  ftudy  phyfic,  and  with  this  defign,  he  vifited 
Leyden,  Utrecht,  Amfterdam  and  Paris,  refiding 
longeft  at  the  laft,  the  univerfity  being  then  in  great 
repute,  and  there  he  applied  himfelf  diligently  to 
the  ftudy  of  anatomy,  reading  the  works  of  Vefalius 
the  famous  Flerniih  anatomift,  in  company  with 
our  celebrated  philofopher  Hobbes,  who  took  great 
pleafure  in  afibciating  with  him,  and  in  forwarding 
his  pregnant  genius. 

It  may  eafily  be  conceived  that  fixty  pounds  could 
only  ferve  to  fet  h'm  forward  in  his  journey,  and 
to  defray  the  ordinary  expences  of  travelling  ;  it 
has  therefore  been  generally  furmifed,  that  he  car- 
ried on  fome  advantageous  branch  of  traffic  with 
his  own  country  during  the  three  years  he  refided 
on  the  .continent,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  fup- 
port  himfelf  genteely,  and  to  return  to  England  in 
1646,  bringing  home  with  him  ten  pounds  more 
than  he  carried  out,  but  this  is  only  conjecture, 
for  he  does  not  himfelf  account  for  this  extraordi- 
nary circumftance. 

In  the  year  1647,  he  obtained  a  patent  for  an 
inftrument  he  had  invented  for  double  writing  ;  it 
is  defcribed  to  have  been  of  fmall  bulk  and  price, 
eafily  made  and  very  durable,  whereby  two  re- 
fembling  copies  of  the  fame  thing  might  be  wrote 
at  once,  as  expeditioufly,  and  as  fair  as  they  could 
have  been  done  by  different  perfons  in  the  ordinary 
way.  It  could  be  learnt  in  an  hour's  time,  and  it 
was  fuppofed  that  it  would  have  been  of  great 
advantage  to  lawyers  and  fcriveners ;  but  the  ad- 
ditional fatigue  to  the  hand,  by  the  increafe  of 
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weight  above  that  of  a  pen,  rendered  the  project 
ufelefs  with  refpe6t  to  the  chief  advantage  pro- 
pofed  by  it,  that  of  expedition  :  fo  that  Mr.  Petty 
derived  but  little  benefit  from  his  exclufive  pri- 
vilege of  teaching  this  art  for  feventeen  years,  ex- 
cept that  it  fpread  the  reputation  of  his  ingenuity, 
and  brought  him  acquainted  with  all  the  learned 
men  of  thofe  days.  JBy  their  advice  and  intereft 
he  fixed  his  abode  at  Oxford,  where  he  praclifed 
chemiftry  and  phyfic  with  great  fuccefs,  and  affifted 
Dr.  Clayton,  the  anatomy  profeflbr,  in  his  diflec- 
tions.  The  fame  of  his  great  abilities  foon  after 
reached  London,  the  philofophical  meetings  of  the 
learned,  which  preceded  the  inftitution  of  the  royal 
fociety,  having  been  held  frequently  at  his  lodgings 
at  Oxford,  by  which  means  fome  of  the  leading 
men  in  parliament  made  it  a  point  to  advance  his 
intereft,  fo  that  in  1649,  a  parliamentary  recom- 
mendation was  fent  to  Brazen-nofe  college  to  elecl: 
him  to  a  fellowfhip,  made  void  by  eje&ment, 
which  was  complied  with,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
univerfity  conferred  upon  him  an  honorary  degree  of 
dodor  of  phyfic.  In  1650  he  was  admitted  a  can- 
didate of  the  college  of  phyficians  at  London  :  and 
in  the  month  of  December  of  the  fame  year,  he  was 
principally  concerned  with  fome  other  phyficians, 
in  reftoring  to  life  one  Anne  Green,  who  had  been 
hanged  at  Oxford  for  the  murder  of  her  baftard 
child. 

It  is  related  of  this  woman,  that  fhe  hung  near 
half  an  hour,  during  which  time  her  friends,  in 
order  to  put  her  out  of  pain,  thumped  upon  her 
breaft,  fufpended  themfelves  upon  her  legs,  lifted 
her  up,  and  then  pulled  her  down  again  with  fud- 
den  and  violent  jerks,  yet  fhe  was  not  deprived  of 
life,  for  after  Ihe  was  in  her  coffin,  fhe  was  ob- 
ferved  to  breathe,  when  a  lufty  fellow  ftamped  with 
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all  his  force  on  her  breaft  and  ftomach  ;  the  doctors 
then  got  poiTeilion  of  the  body,  and  recovered  her, 
but  we  are  not  told  by  what  means,  only  that  fhe 
lived  many  years  after,  and  bore  feveral  children. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1651,  Dr.  Petty  was 
elected  anatomy  profefTor  upon  the  refignation  of 
Dr.  Clayton,  and  he  likewife  fucceeded  Dr.  Knight 
in  the  proferTorfhip  of  Mufic  in  Grefliam-college. 
The  following  year  he  was  appointed  phyfician 
to  the  army  in  Ireland,  he  was  likewife  phyfician 
to  three  fucceffive  lord  lieutenants,  Lambert,  Fleet- 
wood  and  Henry  Cromwell  ;  which  preferments, 
together  with  great  practice  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 
placed  him  in  a  itate  of  affluence.  His  fertile  ge- 
nius however  could  not  be  confined  to  the  fcience 
of  phyfic  alone.  Being  an  excellent  mathematician, 
he  was  completely  mailer  of  the  art  of  furveying 
land  ;  and  having  obferved  that  after  the  rebellion 
in  Ireland  of  1641,  the  forfeited  lands,  which  had 
been  allotted  to  the  foldiers  for  fuppreffing  it,  were 
very  defectively  meafured,  he  made  fuch  reprefen- 
tations  upon  the  fubject  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  that 
he  granted  him  a  contract  in  1654,  to  make  new 
admeafurements,  which  he  finifhed  with  fuch  ac- 
curacy, that  the  true  value  of  every  eftate  not 
under  60 1.  per  annum  was  exactly  afcertaincd, 
and  plans  were  likewife  drawn  by  him  of  the  whole. 
By  this  contract  he  gained  upwards  of  ten  thoufand 
pounds.  And  it  appears  by  authentic  records  that 
in  1655,  he  had  furveyed  2800000  acres  of  for- 
feited improveable  land,  part  of  which  he  had 
divided  amongft  the  difbanded  foldiers.  Henry 
Cromwell  being  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land in  the  courfe  of  that  year,  he  chofe  Dr.  Petty 
to  be  his  fecretary,  and  in  1657  he  made  him  cleric 
of  the  council  ;  and  by  his  intereft  procured  him 
a  feat  in  the  Englifh  parliament,  in  which  he  ferved 
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for  the  borough  of  Weftlow  in  Cornwall.  Bat 
here  he  met  with  a  fevere  mortification,  being  im- 
peached in  March  1658,  by  Sir  Hierom  San  key,  for 
high  crimes  and  mifdemeanours  in  the  execution  of 
his  office  of  iurveying,  and  diftributiflg  the  Irifh 
lands,  a  buiinefs  for  which  he  expected  general  ap- 
plaufe.  The  charge  being  general,  and  the  doctor 
abfent  in  Ireland,  it  was  thought  reafonable  that  it 
{hould  be  reduced  into  articles,  and  in  the  mean 
time,  that  he  fhould  be  fummoned  to  attend  the 
houie  within  the  fpace  of  a  month.  This  brought 
him  to  England  before  the  apppinted  time ;  for  n$ 
took:  his  feat  in  the  houfe  on  the  io,th  of  April,  and 
gave  in  his  ahfwer  to  the  articles  on  the  21  ft >  to 
which  his  profecutors  replying,  the  matter  was  ad- 
journed to  a  diftant  day,  and  fo  came  not  to  a  final 
iiTiie,  the  parliament  being  fuddenly  diflblved  by 
Richard  Cromwell. 

The  attempt  againfl  him  failing  in  England,  Sir 
Hierom  Sankey  countenanced  a  more  vigorous  pro- 
fecution  againft  him  in  Ireland,  upon  his  return  thi- 
ther, foon  after  the  difTblution  of  the  parliament; 
and  though  he  publifhed  a  j unification  of  himfelf 
under  the  title  of  brief  proceedings  between  him  and 
Sir  Hierom,  with  reflections  upon  fome  perfons  and 
things  in  Ireland,  yet  neither  this  performance,  nor 
a  letter  written  in  his  favour  by  Henry  Cromwell, 
to  his  brother  the  Protector,  could  'prevent  his 
being  difmified  from  all  public  employment,  as  foon 
as  Richard  Cromwell  had  rtfigned,  and  the  rem- 
nant of  the  long  parliament  had  reaffirmed  the  reins 
of  government.  His  difmifiion  happened  in  June 
1659,  and  he  then  became  a  member  of  the  ROT  A 
Club,  at  Miles's  coffee-houfe,  in  New- pal  ace-yard, 
Weihniniter,  The  fcherne  of  this  club  was,  that 
all  officers  of  ftate  fliould  be  chofen  by  ballot  for 
a  limited  time,  after  which  they  were  ta  reii-rn. 
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and  others  were  to  be  elected  in  the  fame  manner ; 
a  certain  number  of  members  of  parliament  were 
likewife,  to  be  changed  annually,  by  rotation.  But 
this  plan  riot  taking  effect,  and  the  doctor's  intereft 
vifibly  declining  in  England,  he  returned  to  Ireland, 
and  employed  his  time  in  improving  his  own  eflates, 
which  were  then  very  conliderable  ;  there  he  re- 
mained till  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II ;  when  he 
came  to  England,  and  was  very  gracioufly  received 
by  his  majefty,  and  foon  after,  he  refigned  his  pro- 
feflbrmip  of  Grefharn  college,  the  king  having  ap- 
pointed' him  to  be  one  of  the  commiffioners  of  the 
court  of  claims,  eftablifhed  in  Ireland  in  1662,  to 
fettle  the  claims  relating  to  forfeited  efcatcs  in  that 
kingdom.  His  majefty  likewife  conferred  on  him 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  granted  him  a  new  pa- 
tent, constituting  him  furveyor-general  of  Ireland  ; 
and  in  his  instructions  to  the  court  of  claims,  he 
ordered  that  all  the  forfeited  lands  which  had  been 
afligned  to  him,  and  of  which  he  had  been  pofTeffed 
in  May  1659,  juSt  before  his  difmiffion  from  his 
former  employments,  mould  be  confirmed  to  him 
for  ever,  fo  that  Sir  William  Petty 's  eftate  amount- 
ed, according  to  his  own  account,  to  fix  thoufand 
pounds  per  annum  ;  and  from  mount  Mangorton, 
in  the  county  of  Kerry,  he  could  fee  fifteen  thou- 
fand acres  of  his  own  land. 

Upon  the  institution  of  "  The  Royal  Society  of 
London,"  in  1662,  he  was  elected  one  of  their 
firSt  council ;  and  though  he  no  longer  practifed  as 
a  phyfician,  his  name  was  infertcd  in  the  lift  of 
the  fellows,  upon  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of 
«  The  College  of  Phyficians,"  in  1663.  Sir  Wil- 
liam about  this  time,  gave  a  frefh  proof  of  his  genius 
for  mechanics,  and  his  fkill  in  navigation  ;  tor.  he 
invented  a  double-bottomed  fhip,  to  fail  againft 
wind  and  tide,  which  performed  one  fuccefsful 
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voyage  very  expeditioufly,  from  Dublin  toHolyhead, 
in  July  1664,  turning  into  that  narrow  harbour 
asjainfi:  wind  and  tide.  The  earlofOiTory  and  fe- 
veral  other  perfbns'of  diftin&ion  embarked  in  her, 
upon  her  return  to  Dublin,  and  repeated  the  expe- 
riment within  the  bar,  near  Dublin.  In  a  hard  gale, 
Ihe  put  out  to  fea  with  a  Dutch  veflel,  efteemed 
a  prime  failor,  which  veffel  was  thought  to  be 
over  et,  whilfr.  Sir  William's  did  not  incline  above 
half  a  foot ;  fhe  was  therefore  called  the  Pad  of  the 
fea,  and  fhe  feemed  to  excel  all  other  forms  of 
fhips  in  failing,  carriage,  and  fecurity,  befides  other 
advantages;  but  in  her  return  for  Dublin,  from  a 
fecond  voyage,  fhe  was  deftroyed  in  a  violent  ftorm, 
in  which  a  fleet  confiding  of  ftventy  fail  likewife 
perifhed.  He  gave  a  model  of  this  veffel  to  the 
Royal  Society1,  which  is  ftill  preferved  in  their  re- 
poutory  ;  he  -likewife  communicated  to  that  learned 
body  in  1665,  A  difcourfe  on  fhip-building,  con- 
taining fome  curious  fecrets  in  that  art.  But  this 
piece  was  loft  to  the  public,  for  it  was  taken  away 
from  the  fociety  by  lord  Biounker,  one  of  their 
presidents,  in  the  year  1682,  though  the  author 
was  then  living,  under  pretence,  that  it  was  too 
great  an  arcanum  of  rtate  to  be  commonly  perufed. 

Sir  William  Petty  employed  great  part  of  his 
time  for  many  years  in  attempts  to  improve  upon 
his  plan;  and  after  having  made  upwards  of  twenty 
models  at  great  expence,  he  at  length  had  a  veffel 
completed  according  to  his  own  initruccions,  which 
was  publicly  tried  in  the  harbour  of  Dublin  for  two 
days,  in  December  1684,  but  fhe  performed  fo  abo- 
minably, that  it  feemed  as  if  fhe  had  been  built  on 
purpofe  to  difappoint  every  expectation  that  was 
formed  concerning  her ;  and  the  mortification  was 
the  greater  to  Sir  William,  becaufe  he  had  afierted, 
"  that  he  would  conftrucl:  pafTage  -  boats  between 
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Dublin  and  Chelter,  which  fhould  be  a  kind  of 
fbige-boats  ;  for  they  fhould  be  as  regular  in  going 
out  and  returning  on  fet  days,  in  all  weathers,  as 
the  irage-coaches  between  London  and  any  coun- 
try town. 

Yet  the  vexation  occafioncd  by  this  difappoint- 
ment  did  not  deter  Sir  William  from  continuing 
his  ftudies  for  the  improvement  of  Chipping  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life  j  and  though  he  made 
no  more  public  experiments,  he  wrote  feveral  inge- 
nious effays  on  the  fubje6i,  to  the  Royal  Society,  and 
a  treatife  on  Naval  philofophy,  addreifed  to  the  earl, 
afterwards  the  great  duke  of  Marl  borough,  pub- 
limed  after  his  death. 

The  account  of  this  entcrprife  may  be  the  more 
entertaining  to  the  reader,  while  the  adventure  of 
the  unfortunate  Mr.  Day,  atPlymouth,  is  (till  frefh 
in  his  memory  ;  it  is  probable  this  modern  inventor 
had  perufed  and  ftudied  the  relations  given  of  Sir 
William  Petty's  double-bottomed  {hip  ;  and  of  the 
barge  invented  by  Cornelius  Drebel,  a  Dutchman, 
which  was  tried  upon  the  Thames  in  the  reign  of 
James  1.  and  was  ?.  dually  rowed  under  water  for 
3  confiderable  time  and  diftance,  with  the  greatcft 
fecurity  to  the  perfons  on  board.  The  only  error 
in  thele  extraordinary  projects  feems  to  be,  that  of 
imagining  that  what  is  right  in  theory,  and  will 
ftand  the  teft  of  partial  experiments,  under  favour- 
able circumftances,  can  always  be  carried  into  ge- 
neral practice.  Drebel,  Petty,  and  Day,  all  made 
one  fuccefsful  experiment  with  every  thing  advan- 
tageoufly  difpofed  ;  but  deprived  of  all  partial  aid, 
the  fecond  experiment  demonftrated,  with  refpect  to 
the  two  laft,  that  the  inventors  had  not  made  allow- 
ance for  common  accidents,  or  at  lealr,,  that  their 
machines  were  not  better  calculated  to  furmount 
them  than  any  others  of  the  fame  kind.  Day's 
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vcfTcl  had  a  falfe  bottom,  {landing  on  feet  like  a  but- 
cher's block,  the  ballad  was  contained  in  this  falfe 
bottom,  and  by  the  perfon  in  the  velfel  unfcrewing 
fome  pins,  fhe  was  to  rife  to  the  furfv.ce,  leaving 
the  falfe  bottom  behind.  This  had  been  done  fuc- 
ccfsfully  in  a  Norwich  market-boat  fitted  for  his 
purpofe,  in  which  he  funk  himfelf  30  feet  under 
water  in  Yarmouth  roads,  and  after  remaining  24 
hours,  he  rofe  in  the  veilel  to  the  furface  with 
great  eafe  and  fafety  ;  but  at  Plymouth,  the  fecond 
experiment  proved  fatal  ;  for  he  went  down  in  22 
fathom  water,  on  the  28th  of  June  1774,  and  never 
rofe  again,  nor  could  any  thing  be  ascertained  con- 
cerning the  vellel. 

We  muft  now  return  to  the  year  1666,  in  order 
to  proceed  regularly  with  the  remaining  memoirs 
of  Sir  William  Petty.  This  is  the  date  of  his  «  Ver- 
bum  Sapienti,  containing  an  account  of  the  wealth 
and  expences  of  England,  and  the  method  of  raif- 
ing  taxes  in  the  moft  equal  manner  :  fhewing  like- 
wife,  that  England  can  bear  the  charge  of  four  mil- 
lions annually,  when  the  occafions  of  the  govern- 
ment require  it."  Though  this  was  the  firft  tracl: 
which  took  in  a  general  and  comprehenfive  view  of* 
the  abilities  of  the  people,  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
public  revenues  publiihed  by  our  author,  yet  it  ap- 
pears that  his  famous  treatife  on  political  arithmetic, 
of  which  further  mention  will  be  made  in  the  ac- 
count of  his  pofthumcus  works,  was  prefented  by 
him  to  Charles  II.  in  manufcript,  upcn  his  refto- 
ration  ;  and  this  accounts  for  the  honours  and  fa- 
vours conferred  upon  him  by  that  prince,  to  whom 
no  perfon  could  be  more  acceptable  than  an  author 
who  taught  him  how  to  increafe  his  revenues.  He 
had  likewife  publimed  a  fmall  piece  on  a  more  con- 
fined plan  in  1662,  intitled,  "  A  treatife  on  taxes 
and  contributions  :  {hewing  the  nature  and  mea- 
furcs  of  crown  lands,  ailefimcnts,  cuftoms,  poll- 
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monies,  lotteries,  benevolence,  &c."  chiefly  cal- 
culated to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  the  court ;  but 
his  Verbum  Sapienti  was  a  general  difplay  to  the 
public  of  his  abilities  as  a  political  calculator,  and 
it  was  well  received  from  its  novelty,  there  being  at 
that  time  fcarce  any  thing  extant  upon  the  finances, 
or  upon  the  property  and  refource  ;  of  the  kingdom, 
In  1667,  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  Sir  Har- 
drefle  Waller,  and  relict  of  Sir  Maurice  Fentcn, 
baronet,  and  from  this  time,  he  engaged  in  various 
purfuits,  which  fhewed  the  great  activity  of  his  ex- 
tenfive  genius,  and  how  capable  he  was  to  promote 
the  commercial  intereir  of  his  country,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  make  it  fubfervient  to  the  advancement 
of  his  own  fortune :  for  he  opened  lead  mines,  and 
a  trade  for  timber,  he  likewife  fet  up  iron  works, 
and  eftabli fhed  a  pilchard  fiihery,  all  in  the  county 
of  Kerry  in  Ireland,  by  which  he  greatly  benefited 
that  country  and  enriched  himfelf ;  and  though  he 
chiefly  refided  in  England,  yet  he  made  frequent 
vifits  to  that  kingdom,  and  promoted  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  a  philofophical  fociety  at  Dublin,  fin  imi- 
tation of  the  Royal  Society  of  London)  of  which  he 
was  prefident  in  1684,  when  he  drew  up  a  catalogue 
of  mean,  vulgar,  cheap,  and  fimple  experiments, 
proper  for  the  infant  ftate  of  that  fociety,  alfo  his 
SupplexPhilvfophica,  being  a  defcription  of  forty  five 
inftruments,  requifite  to  carry  on  their  infritution, 
which  he  afterwards  fent  to  them  as  a  prefent  from 
London. 

In  1685,  he  made  his  will,  which  is  as  remark- 
able as  any  other  tranfadtion  of  his  life,  and  amongft 
other  things  he  takes  notice,  that  from  thencefor- 
ward, "  he  mall  confine  his  fcudies  to  the  anatomy 
of  the  people,  to  political  arithmetic,  and  to  the 
improvement  of  mips,  land-carriages  and  pumps, 
as  of  moft  ufe  to  mankind,  not  blaming  the  ftudy 
of  other  men."  But  death  put  a  period  to  his  ufe- 
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ful  labours  in  the  year  1687,  when  he  was  carried 
off  by  a  gangrene  in  his  foot,  occafioned  by  the  gout. 
His  body  was  carried  from  his  houfe  in  Piccadilly 
to  Rumfey,  and  interred  in  the  chancel  of  the  church, 
near  his  parents,  and  over  his  grave  was  cut  on  a 
plain  flat  ftcne,  by  an  illiterate  workman,  thisfim- 
pie  inscription,  Here  layes  Sir  William  Pety,  But 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  editor  of  thefe  fheets  to  do  juf- 
tice  to  the  memory  of  this  ingenious  and  induftrious 
philofopher  and  politician,  by  declaring,  that  in 
his  opinion,  he  merits  the  character  of  being  the 
firft  able  financier  of  this  country,  who  reduced  the 
fcience  of  raifing  and  applying  the  public  revenues 
of  the  kingdom  to  a  regular  fyflem,  in  print.  His 
cnterprifingand  diftufive  genius  led  him  to  embrace 
a  variety  of  objects,  which  made  his  writings  nu- 
merous, upon  fubjecr.s  belonging  to  the  clafles  of 
arts  and  manufactures,  particularly  on  dying  and 
the  woolen  manufactory,  moft  of  which  are  to  be 
found  either  in  the  Philofophical  Trania&ions,  or 
in  the  Hiitory  of  the  Royal  Society,  by  Dr.  Birch  ; 
as  ingenious  as  they  were  however,  feveral  of  them 
are  temporary,  fugitive  pieces,  which  later  improve- 
ments have  rendered  of  no  prefent  value.  But  his 
POLITICAL  ARITHMETIC  is  a  mafterpiece  in  its 
kind,  and  has  ferved  as  a  grammar  to  young  ftu- 
dents  of  political  ceconomy  from  the  time  of  its 
publication,  the  increafe  of  our  national  debts  and 
taxes,  of  our  revenue  refources,  and  of  our  com- 
merce ;  rendering  it  {till  more  valuable  as  a  Vade- 
mecum  to  modern  financiers,  who  very  often  are 
put  into  offices  in  the  treafury,  and  other  revenue 
departments,  before  they  know  fo  much  as  the 
meaning  of  political  arithmetic.  For  their  benefit 
as  well  as  others,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  explain  it, 
by  inferring  in  this  place,  the  remaining  copious 
title  of  this  valuable  performance. — "  Or  a  dif- 
couiie  esteeming  the  extent  and  value  of  lands, 
i  people, 
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people,  buildings,  hufbandry,  manufacture,  com- 
merce,  fifhery,  artifans,  feamen,  foldiers,  public 
revenues,  interefts,  taxes,  fuperlucration,  regifte- 
ries,  banks,  valuation  of  men,  increafmg  of  feamen, 
of  militias,  harbours,  fituation,  fhipping,  power 
at  fea,  &c.  as  the  fame  relates  to  every  country  in 
general,  but  more  particularly  to  the  territories  of 
his  majefty  of  GreatBritain,  and  his  neighbours  of 
Holland,  Zealand,  and  France.'*  It  was  publifhed 
at  London  by  his  fon,  in  1690  in  8vo.  and  has  been 
frequently  reprinted.  Sir  William  Petty's  eldeft 
fon  was  created  baron  of  Shelburne,  in  the  county 
of  Waterford  in  Ireland,  by  WILLIAM  III.  but 
dying  without  illue,  he  was  fucceeded  in  that  honour 
by  his  younger  brother,  Henry,  who  was  created 
vifcount  Dunkeron  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  and  earl 
of  Shelburne  in  1718.  From  this  nobleman  is  de- 
fcended  the  preflnt  illuftrious  William  Petty,  earl 
of  Shelburne,  who  takes  his  feat  in  the  houfe  of 
peers  of  England,  by  the  title  of  baron  of  Wycombe 
in  Buckinghamihire.  ,.  A  remarkable  inftance  this^, 
and  a  ftriking  example  of  the  eftablifhment  of  a  no- 
ble family  from  the  united  efforts  of  ingenuity  and 
induitry  in  one  man,  who  from  fo  fmall  a  beginning 
as  fixty  pounds,  and  after  being  reduced  to  fuch  pe- 
nury in  France,  as  to  be  obliged  "  to  live  for  a  week 
on  two  or  three  pennyworth  of  walnuts,  hewed  out 
a  fortune  to  himfelf,"  and  left  his  family  at  his 
death,  6500!.  per  annum  inland,  above  45000!,  in 
perfonal  effects,  and  a  plan  of  demonftrable  im- 
provements on  his  eltate,  to  produce  4000!.  per 
annum  more. 

*^*  Authorities.  Wood's  A  then.  Oxon.  vol. 2. 
Ward's  Lives  of  the  Grtfliam  Profeffors.  Granger's 
Biog.  Hilt,  of  England. 
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